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PO DOOR GGG 
GEORGE R. 
EORGE the THIRD, by the Grace of GOD, 


KING of GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, and IRE» 

LAND, DEFENDER of the FAiTH, &c, To all to whom 
thele Preſents ſhall come) greeting: Whereas Joun 
FitrDinG, of Patcrnotter-Row, in the City of Lon- 
don, Booktcller, and Joux Jarvis, of the Strand, in 
the Liberty of Weftminſter, Printer, have by their Pe- 
tition humbly repreſented unto Us, That the Petitioners 
have been at great Expence and Labour in preparing for 
the Preis an HisToRical Account of the WAR with 
AMERICA, FRANCE, SPAIN, and HOLLAND, com- 
mencing in the year 1775, and ending with the Defini— 
tive Treaty in the year 1783; written by JoHN Ax- 
DREWS, Doctor of Laws: that the Operations of Our 
Fleets and Armies having been more extended than in 
any War carried on under the avipices of a Britiſh Mo- 
narch, and the Petitioners being unwilling to conccal 
any Fame juſtly acquired by Our Subjects, have ſought 
for and obtained Information Military, Naval, and Po- 
litical, from all the four Quarters of the Globe: That 
the Petitioners have alſo employed the firſt Artiſts of our 
Kingdom to Engrave the Copperplates (a part of the 
Work) from original Drawings, and from the beſt 
Charts; and the Petitioners are deſirous of reaping 
the Fruits of their Expences and Labour, and of enjoy- 
ipg the full Profit and Benefit of Printing and Vending 
this Work, without any Perſon interfering in their juſt 
Property, and which the Petitioners cannot prevent with- 
out Our Royal Licence and Privilege; the Petitioners 
therefore moſt humbly pray, We will be pleaſed to grant 
_ unto them Our Royal Licence and Privilege, for. the 
fole Printing, Publiſhing, and Vending the taid Work, 
in as ample manner and form as has been done in caſes 
of the like nature. We being willing to give all due 
Encouragement to this Undertaking, are graciouſly 
pleaſed to condeſcend to the Petitioners Requeſt; and 
Wedotherefore, by theſePreſents, as far as may be agree- 
able to the Statute in that caſe made and provided, grant 
anto them the ſaid Joan FIELDIN G and JonN Jarvis, 

their Executors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſtigns, Ou 
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RO VAL. LIcENCE AvD AUTHORITY, for the ſole Print- 
ing, Publiſhing, and Vending the ſaid Work for the term 
of fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date hereof, 


ſtrictly forbidding all our Subjects within our Kingdoms 


or Dominions, to Reprint or Abuſe the ſame, either in 


the like, oi in any ſize or manner whatever; or to Im- 
port, Buy, Vend, Utter, or Diſtribute any Copies there- 


of Reprinted beyond the Seas, during the ſaid term of 
fourteen Vears, without the conſent or approbation of 


the ſaid JoHN FIELDING and John Jarvis, their 
Executors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, under their 
Hands and Seals, firſt had and obtained, as they will 
anſwer the contrary at their peril, Whereof the Com- 
miſſioners and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, the Maſter, 
Wardens and Company of Stationers are to take notice, 
that due obedience be rendered to Our Pleaſure herein 
declared, Given at Our Court at St. James's, the firſt 
Day of June, 1785, in the Twenty-fifth Year of Our 


By His Majeſty's Command, 
SYDNEY, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


O Nation ever terminated a war more 
to its advantage and glory, than that a 
which Great Britain carried on againſt the 
united powers of France and Spain, and con- 
cluded by the Treaty of Paris, in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fixty-three. _ 
The ſtrength of the Britiſh nation had been. 
conducted by the moſt ſpirited and fortunate 
Miniſter that ever preſided over its councils, 
and had been exerted with a vigour and ener- 
gy unexampled in any preceding era ; an un- 
interrupted ſeries of ſucceſſes attended it in 
every quarter of the globe, and victories fol- 
| lowed each other by ſea and land, that aſto- 
niſhed all Europe, and thoroughly ſabdued the 
ſpirit and broke the ſtrength of the enemy. 
The terms of the pacification that ended 
this memorable conteſt, though not ſo ad- 
vantageous, in the opinion of ſome, as the ſtate 
of this country on the one {ide ſeemed to claim 
and to expect, and the depreſt ſituation of its 
enemies might, on the other, have ſubmitted, 4 
ſtill they were {ſuch as exalted the Britiſh mo- 
narchy to a degree of ſplendor and power that 
rendered it equally the envy, the admiration, | ; 
and the terror of Europe. | 
By this treaty Great Britain remained en- - 
A - tire ; 
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| tire” miſtreſs of the immenſe continent of 
North America, from the banks of the Miſ- 


filippi to the ſhores of Greenland. She ac- 


quired ſeveral valuable iflands in the Weſt In- 


dies, and eſtabliſhed her power in the eaſtern 
parts of the world on ſuch extenſive founda- 
tions, as left her a decided ſuperiority over all 
the European nations that have any trade or 
ſettlements in thoſe diſtant countries, 

But there were no few politicians, both at 


home and abrord, Ho thought they perceived 


in this ſplendid concluſion with France and 
Spain, infallible, though perhaps latent 
cauſes of much future miſchief. The en- 
tire ceſſion. of the French poſſeſſions in 
North America, an immenſe tract, opened 
a wide field of ſpeculation to people of a 
thinking diſpoſition.” Do” 
While this prodigious extent of land re- 


mained in the hands of France, though it 


might ſeem a heavy curb to the induſtry and 
enterprizing temper of the Britiſh nation, it 
was, in fact, a boundary to the ambitious 
ſpirit of its Colonies. By reſtraining them 
within determinate limits, and keeping them 
in perpetual alarms, it obliged them to look 
continually for aid to the parent: ſtate, and ob- 
viated all ideas of diſobliging a people, of 
whoſe friendſhip and protection they ſtood in 
perpetual need. | : 
It has even been ſurmiſed, that France it- 
ſelf fully ſaw the conſequences of her ceſſion 


of Canada to England, and that ſome of the 


D 


ſhrewdeſt of the French Miniſtry did not re- 


frain 
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— frorn dropping ſome hints to this pur- 
However that might be, it may with 
arts truth be ſaid, that no profound penetra- 
tion was neceſſary to diſcover, that the acqui- 
ſition of the French North American poſſeſ- 
ſions, by delivering the Britiſh Colonies from 
all apprehenſions on that dangerous quarter, 
gave them immediately an eaſe and ſecurity in 
their domeſtic tranſactions, to which they muſt 
for ever have been ſtrangers ; ; and, of courſe, 
excited a train of ideas, which they would 
not, and could not otherwiſe have harboured. 

While the dread of France was preſent to 
their minds, ages would probably have elapſ- 
ed before they would have thought of facing 
ſo great a power ſingly, and unſupported. The 
long habit of depending on the aſſiſtance of 
the parent-ſtate would have been retained; 
and as protection and obedience are reciprocal, 
the conection that had ſo long ſubſiſted be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies, would, 
in all likelihood, have remained the ſame as 
before, unimpaired and unaltered, in every 
eircumſtance attending it. 

To theſe conſiderations, others might be 
added of equal weight : The ſtate of the Bri- 
tiſh Colomes at the zra of the general paciti= 
cation, was ſuch as attracted the attention of 
all the politicians in Europe. Their flouriſh- 
ing condition at that period was remarkable 
and ſtriking ; their trade had proſpered in the 
midſt of all the difficulties and diſtreſſes of a 
war, in which they were ſo nearly and ſo im- 
mediately concerned, Their population con- 
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tinued on the increaſe, notwithſtanding the ra- 


vages and depredations that had been ſo fierce- 


1y carried on by the French, and the native 


Indians in their alliance. All this ſhewed the 
innate ſtrength and vigour of the conſtitution 
of the Britiſh Colonies. - 


The concluſiofi of the quarrel between 


Great Britain and France, placed them imme- 
diately on ſuch a footing as could not fail to 


double every advantage they already poſſeſt.— 


| They abounded with ſpirited and active indi- 


viduals of all denominations. They were 
fluſhed with the uncommon proſperity that 
had attended them in their commercial affairs 


and military tranſactions. The natural con- 
| ſequence of ſuch a diſpoſition was, that they 
were ready for all kind of undertakings; and 
ſaw no limits to their hopes and expectations. 


As they entertained the higheſt opinion of 
their value and importance, and of the im- 
menſe benefit that England derived from its 
connection with them, their notions were ade- 


Tang high in their own favour. They 


o 


deemed themſelves, not without reaſon, en- 


titled to every kindneſs and indulgence which 


the mother-country could beſtow. 


Though their pretenſions did not amount 
to a perfect equality of advantages and privi- 
leges in matters of commerce, yet in thoſe of 


government, they thought themſelves fully 


competent to the taſk of conducting their do- 
meſtic concerns, with little or no interference 
from abroad. Though willing to admit the ſu- 
premacy of Great Britain, they viewed it with 
| 7 | | a ſuſ- 
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intent ſpeedily to give it limitations. 

Their improvements in all the neceſſary 
and uſeful arts did honour to their induſtry 
and ingenuity.” Though they did not live in the 


ſubſtantial enjoy ments of life; and were not 
unacquainted with many of its elegancies and 
refinements. 

A circumſtance that places them i in a very 


ſtanding their peculiar addiction to thoſe buſi- 
neſſes and occupations of which lucre is the 
ſole object, they were duly attentive to culti- 
vate the field of learning. They have ever 
ſince their firſt foundation been particularly 
careful to provide for the education of the ri- 
ſing progeny. Thus is ſtrikingly applicable to 
thole Colonies that are properly called New 
England, and nog them to that of Maſla- 
chuſet. 

Their vaſt augmentation of internal trade 
and external commerce, was not merely owing 
to their poſition and facility of communica- 
tion with other parts; it aroſe no leſs, if not 


temper, full of ſchemes and projects; ever 


employed in the ſearch of means of proſpering 
and bettering their circumſtances. 

This diſpoſition carried them into every 
quarter from whence profit could be derived. 
There was hardly any port of the American 


their navigation; they were continually ex- 


a ſuſpicious eye, and with a marked deſire and 
luxury of Europe, they had all the ſolid and 


meritorious point of view, is, that notwith- 


more, perhaps, from their natural turn and 


aiming at new diſcoveries, and continually | 


hemiſphere to which they had not extended 


& A 4 __ ploring 
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ploring new ſources of trade, and were found 
in every tpot where buſineſs could be tranſ- 
acted. . LH 
To this extenſive wid inoelſant application 
to commerce, they added an equal vigilance 
in the adminiſtration of their affairs at home. 
Whatever could conduce to the ameliora- 
tion of the ſoil they poſſeſſed to the progreſs 
of agriculture,—in ſhort, the improvement of 
their domeſtic Grcchnſtanees was attended to 


with ſo much labour and care, that it may be 
ſtrictly ſaid, that Nature had given them no- 
thing of which they did not make the moſt. 


In the midſt of! this ſolicitude and toil in 
matters of buſmeſ 8, the affairs of government 
were conducted with a ſteadineſs, prudence, and 
lenity, ſeldom experienced, and never exceed- 
ed in the beſt regulated countries of Europe. 

When the Britth American Colonies are 
conſidered in theſe various points of view, it 
is not ſurpriſing that, feeling their own worth 
and confequence, they ſhould cheriſh the moſt 
partial ſentiments in their own behalf, and 
look upon themſelves with that eſteem and 
reſpect which conſciouſneſs of great worth 


naturally engenders, and that they ſhould at 


the ſame time betray impatience and diſcon- 
tent at whatever might feem to place them in 
an humble and Inferior light. | 

All theſe were ſufficient motives to induce 


Great Britain to treat them as ſtates whoſe 


friendſhip and good-will were highly to be 


prized, and which now were only to'be retain- 


ed by the wiki and molt temperate meaſures, | 


after 
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after their total emancipation from thoſe dan- 


gers to which they had ſo long been liable, 
from the proximity of a formidable and enter- 
E N enemy. 

But independent of theſe afvits confidera- 
tions, a cauſe had long ſubliſted, of which the 


effects had been foretold, henteper the ob- 


ſtructions that ſtood in cheir way ſhould be re- 


moved. This was the republican ſpirit that 


carried the firſt emigrators to the ſhores of 


New England, in the laſt century. Perſecuted 


at home for opinions in religion ill agreeing 
with the eſtabliſhed tenets in church and ſtate, 
their adherence to their own was fo rooted 


and invincible, that ſooner than part with 


5 them, they choſe rather to abandon their na- 
tive country, and fly to the remoteſt and moſt 


inhoſpitable regions, in order to enjoy the un- 
reſtrained and public profeſſion of their own 


ſentiments. 

Such a reſolution, though produced by en- 
thuſiaſm, was nevertheleſs great and heroic : 
it ſupported them in difficulties of the moſt 


ſerious magnitude; it carried them through a 


world of obſtacles. To ſay that, in leavin 

England, they had deprived themſelves of thole 
comforts that are moſt grateful to human na- 
ture, the pleaſures and delights of the home 


we are born and bred in, is not doing juſtice 
to the courage and maguanimity of the firſt 


| ſettlers in New England. To ſpeak with truth, 
we ſhould acknowledge they had every hard- 


ſhip to encounter that can aſſail the heart and 
ſtagger the fortitude of man. The climate 


was 
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was againſt them i in every ſhape; it was en- 

tirely new to their conſtitutions; the winter- 

cold and ſummer-heat equally inſupportable; 
the Fan of the earth miſerable and 
ſcanty ; the ſoil ſtubborn, and of little value. 

Sickneſs and death were the deſtiny of an a- 

larming proportion of the firſt adventurers, 

When through unconquerable perſeverance 

they had weathered the firſt ſtorms that await 

all 3 undertakings, they had ſtill a moſt 
arduous taſk to undergo in Gouriog themſelves 
from the malevolence and jealouly of the an- 

_ cient inhabitants of the land, whoſe native 
ferociouſneſs, inflamed with indignation at 
fleeing a foreign people in poſſeſſion 'of a coun- 
try of which they were once the ſole maſters 
and occupiers, impelled them to exert their 
whole rage and fury for the deſtruction of 
theſe new-comers. 

Thus they had every obſtacle to denne 
that could try their patience and prove their 
firmneſs. The victories they obtained over 
theſe gomplicated obſtructions, raiſed their 
character to a level with that of the braveſt 
people recorded in hiſtory, in the eſtimation 
of the few who can conſider facts diveſted of 
that ſplendour which time, place, and circum- 
ſtances, are apt to beſtow upon them, and from 

which they derive their luſtre with the gene- 

_ rality. 

Phe remembrance of the cauſes of the emi- 
gration of their forefathers is ſtrong through- 
out the provinces of New England, and was 
always a favourite ſubject of diſcourſe. The 


principles 
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principles that animated them, have been 
carefully tranſmitted from generation to ge- 
neration, and are faithfully and zealouſly main- 
tained to this day. The religious part of their 
enthuſiaſm has been dropped, but the political 
part ſubſiſts unimpaired, and in its fulleſt vigour; 
and no people are more warmly attached to the 
preſervation of their rights and liberties. 

To this it is owing that no branch of know- 
ledge is cultivated with more aſſiduity than 
that of the law; the addiction to this parti- 
cular ſtudy is general, one may almoſt ſay 
univerſal, every New England-man being 
more or leſs of a lawyer. 

Hence it is, that perſons of genteel educa- 
tion among them are remarkably more con- 
verſant in the laws and conſtitution of their 
country than their equals in any other parts. 
This enables them to render their attainments 
in learning and literature, which are very con- 
ſiderable, highly ſubſervient to the ſervice and 
benefit of the public. . EY 
The four New England governments being 
thus originally founded and peopled by the. 
Puritanic party in England, during the laſt 
century, we are not to wonder at the venera- 
tion entertained for their character by their 
deſcendants, nor at the warm adherence profeſt 
by theſe for their political and religious tenets. 
The partiality to republican principles, that 
ſo diſtinguiſhingly characterizes the people of 
New England, flows from this ſource. It 
ſtrongly marks and influences all their mea- 


ſures, and is hardly leſs viſible in their private 


life 
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life than in their public tranſactions. This 
might be exemplified by a variety of inftances, 
They cheriſh the memory of the great cham- 
pions of the republican cauſe, in the days of 
Charles the Firſt, to ſuch a degree, that even 
before the Revolution that has deprived 
Great Britain of America, it was common to 
ſee their piQures and prints placed in the fame 
room, in a line with thoſe of the Britiſh Mo- 
„„ 1 7 1 e 
When all theſe conſiderations are duly 
weighed, they form an irreſiſtible proof that a 
deſire of independence of any authority inimi- 
cal to Republican tenets, muſt always have 
exiſted in the minds of men who had been 
traditionally, as it were, under their power— 
fulleſt influence. | 
Their invariable conduct upon all ſuch oc- 
caſions as favoured theſe principles, proves 
bow deeply they were rooted in their hearts. 
It is well known with what exultation they 
partook of the triumphs of the Republican 
party in England; and with what unfeigned 
forrow they received the news of the reſtora- 
tion of monarchy, in the perſon of Charles II. 
That fo high-tpirited and reſolute a people 
would certainly embrace the firſt opportunity 
of aſſerting a cauſe that had been ſo dear to 
their anceſtors, was obvious to all who had 
ſtudied their character, and were acquainted 
with their ſtory, From a variety of paſlages, 
it afſords the higheſt probability that they 
would not have waited for the preſent day to 
diſmember themſelves from the empire of 
Britain, 
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Britain, if circumſtances had invited them. 
Notwithſtanding the impracticability of bring- 
ing about ſuch an event, it had its partizans 
and abettors almoſt in the infancy of their co- 
lonization. Ideas of this tendency prevailed 
among them ſo long ago as the reign of the 
aforementioned Monarch. 
If the people of New England are ui rend 

ly to monarchy, they ſtill bear a greater a- 
verſion to the Church of England. The ſe- 
vere treatment. of their anceſtors by Archbt- 
ſhop Laud, dwells ineffably in their memo- 
ry; and the mildneſs of the preſent Eccleſia- 
ſtical government in England has not been 
able to atone for the errors and tranſgreſſions 
of ſome of its former rulers. They teem to 
look upon the Hierarchy as a body of men 
calculated for the ſupport of arbitrary power; 
and often cite the ſervile attachment of ſeve- 
ral Engliſh Prelates to the abſurd maxims of 
paſſive obedience to the will of the Sovereign. 

As reſiſtance to a tyrannical government is 
the foundation-ſtone of their political ſyſtem, 
they view with equal contempt and abhor— 
rence all men who profeſs unlimited ſubmiſ- 
ſion to their Princes; and as they inſiſt upon 
a perfect equality among all their religious 
teachers, they no leſs diſclaim all ranks and 
degrees that confer Spiritual ae among 

the clergy. 

Thus their inclinations and maxims are 
equally unfavourable to thoſe on which the 
government of Church and State is founded 
in England. Notwithſtanding the good ſenſe 
and moderation prevailing among them pre- 
yents their desk out in harſn lan guage, yet 


their 
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their invectives, though polite, are not the 
| leſs pointed; and manifeſt an irreconcileable 
enmity to the religious and political conſtitu- 
tion of the mother-country. 
This frame of mind is univerſally difuſed 
over the four provinces of Maſſachuſet, Con- 
necticut, New Hampſhire, and Rhode Ifland. 
The ab en with few exceptions, are of 
that religious perſuaſion known by the deno- 
- mination of Congregationaliſts, © or Indepen- 
dents. | 
The leaders and ruling men among them 
are all rigid difienters from the church of 
England: None but ſuch have any chance 
of becoming popular. The ſmall numbers 
who profeſs the religion of the parent-ſtate, 
are beheld with an invidious eye, and as ſecret 
foes to the country they live in. 
There was a time, indeed, when they were 
Held in ſuch deteſtation, that they were not 
even tolerated by the adverſe party. Strange 
as it may ſeem, this outrageous behaviour was 
predominant at the very zra of their emigra- 
tion, when their debility was ſuch, that a 
royal mandate from England would have ſut- 
ficed to cruſh them. One knows not on this 
occaſion at which to teſtity the moſt ſurprize, 
the audaciouſneſs of their conduct, or the paſ- 
ſive forbearance of the Engliſh miniſtry, 
The truth was, that religious zeal only pro- 
moted the colonization of New England. The 
firſt ſettlers, who fled to a wilderneſs for the 
ſake of maintaining their opinions againſt all 
oppoſers, were determined to ſuffer no contra- 
diction: they pure: therefore all who dif- 
fered 
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fered from them, and ſeemed reſolved to re- 


taliate, as it were, for the perſecution they had 
ſo long endured. As policy and worldly con- 


ſiderations had little or no ſhare in their ac- 
tions, they were totally regardleſs of the dan- 


ger they incurred by the violence with which 


their conduct was attended; and they conti- 
nued many years to act in the ſame manner, 

to the great ſcandal of the moderate and judi- 
cious part of ſociety, and the high diſgrace of 


their own character. 


Such was the ſituation of the Britiſh Colo- 


nies in-general, throughout North America, 


and of the New England provinces in parti- 


cular, when the pacification above-mentioned 
opened one of the moſt remarkable ſcenes that 
ever commanded the attention of the world. 

The French, who have for many ages been 
the profeſt and natural enemies of England, 
had long viewed, with equal envy and appre- 
henſion, the flouriſhing Nate of thoſe Colonies 


ſhe had founded in North America. In order 
not to remain behind- hand with a rival, whoſe 


grow ing greatneſs they were always ſtudious 
to oppole, they alſo made ſettlements in that 
wide- extended continent, and endeavoured to 
make up by policy, or by force, the deficiencies 
of ſoil and ſituation, in the countries that had 
fallen to their lot. 


As the nature of their government is more 
favourable to military than to commercial ex- 


ertions, they accordingly. formed unnumbered 
projects of that kind for the aggrandizement 


of their colonies. They erected a multitude of 
| CO Wn, forts 
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forts and fortifications, thrown like a chain 
over every part of the continent, where they 
could frame any pretence of ſettling, and cal- 
culcated to connect eſtabliſhments and territo- 
ries at an immenſe diſtance from each other. 
But as ambition and prudence are often apt 
to be at variance, they forgot that without 
wealth and population, no territory can be 
worth defending. Thus, amidſt the immenſe 
tracts throughout which their ſoldiery was 
ſtationed, nothing was ſeen but the apparatus 
of war; military piles of building, and maga- 
Zines of warlike ſtores, riſing in the midſt of 
deſarts. The country round was a ſolitude, 
Planted with foreſts, and only viſited occaſion- 
ally by ſavages, in their hunting ſeaſons, | 
Far other was the policy of their Engliſh 
neighbours :— Inſtead of conſuming them- 
| ſelves in unprofitable attempts at a needicts 
extenſion of territory, they confined theme 
ſelves to a careful cultivation of what they 
poſſeſſed, and never thought of augmenting it, 
but in proportion to the demands of an in- 
creaſing population. —_ Thus their advances 
were gradual ; they never came forward till 
the ground they left behind them was well 
title? and occupicd. ES AS 
Such a difference in the ſyſtem of coloniza- 
tion, could not fail of producing the moſt op- 
poſite conſequences. At the expiration of a 
century after their reſpective foundations, the 
poſſeſſions of France were comparatively poor, 
barren, and thinly inhabited; while thoſe of 
England were rich, fertile, and full of an in- 
duſtrious and thriving people. 
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Long before the breaking out of the war be- 
tween Great - Britain and France, in one thous 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty- five, the French 
had at various times entertained ideas of effect 
ing a ſeparation between the Engliſh and their 


American Colonies. Convinced it was not in 


their power to ſubdue them by force of arms, 
ſtill however they perſiſted in their defign, in 
bo pe of finding ſome means of wreſting them 
out of the hands of England. 


In the mean time, their natural impatience. 


and impetuoſity unable to bear with much de- 
lay, was continually prompting them to haſten 
an event, from which they promiſed them 


{elves ſo much ſatis faction. 5 


They again betook themſelves to their for- 
mer ſchemes and contrivances : claiming terris 
tories that were in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
and incroaching upon thoſe ſettlements that 

y neareſt to them, and appeared the moſt. 
open and defenceleſs. | 


When the ſpirit of the Britiſh nation, pro- | 


voked at thoſe inſults, was ſufficiently rouſed, 
they then perceived how feeble and unavailing 
their plans muſt prove, and how little they 
could depend upon the exertions that France 
could make in that part of the world. 

But it was now too late to recede :—As they 
had called forth their enemy to an open con- 
teſt, they were obliged to ſtand the chances 
of war, and to collect their whole ſtrength and 
vigour for a trial that threatened evidently to 
Prove the laſt that would ever be made by one 
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of the contending phone in the plains of N orth 


America. 

After the events of war r had decided in * 
vour of Great-Britain, it now remained for 
France to bring about through her policy and 
intrigues, what ſhe had not been able to com- 
pa by her valour and military ſkill, | 

The circumſtances of the times were highly 
favourable to her wiſhes. The European 
powers did not ſee without ſecret diſſatisfac- 
tion, the amazing increaſe of the power of 
Great-Britain, through ſo many lands and 
ſeas. They began immediately on the con- 
eluſion of hoſtilities, to view this iſland in the 
ſame light they did France during the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth; as a ſtate whoſe power 


was too diſproportionate tor the peace and ſe- 


curity of Europe; and upon which therefore 
it behoved them to keep a watchful eye, that 
no opportunity might be loſt of reducing it 
within narrower bounds. 

As its ſtrength aroſe in a great meaſure 
from its American dependencies, it was-chiefly 
theſe that European politics immediately had 
in contemplation to ſever from their original 
founder. 

By breaking the connection 8 them 
and Great-Britain, a multiplicity of advantages 
offered themſelves to their expectations. The 
view of profiting by the immenſe trade they 
promiſed themſelves, in a free intercourſe with 
thoſe flouriſhing colonies, was alone a ſuffi- 
cient motive to engage them to labour earneſt- 


ly for their emancipation from the ſovereignty 
of 
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of Great-Britain; but the principal object of 
their attention was to ſtop the growth of the 
ſtrength and influence of England, which had 
been widely felt before and during the late war, 
and were now become ſo formidable, as to oc- 
cCaſion univerſal alarm and terror. | 
Through her colonies in the Weſtern hemi 
ſphere on the one hand, and her poſſeſſions in 
the Eaſt Indies on the other, ſhe ſeemed to 
graſp, as it were, both extremities of the globe, 
and threaten to monopolize the abſolute domi- 
nion of the ocean. i Fo - 
The maritime powers of Europe, in parti- 
_cular, ſaw this. exaltation of Great-Britain 
with the extremeſt jealouſy. Holland had felt 
its weight during the late war, in the interrup- 
tion of that trade which the Dutch had exerted 
themſelves to carry on clandeſtinely for the 
French. The northern kingdoms had alſo ex- 
perienced its ſuperiority in the ſame line; and 
they all were eagerly waiting for an opportu- 
nity to ſet limits to her power. LEG 
hut it was chiefly from France the principal 
danger aroſe, Her reſentment was inceſſantly 
brooding over the mortifications ſhe had receiv= 
ed in her laſt quarrel with England. She ſaw 
her ancient rival glotying in her ſpoils, and 
deriving new ſtrength and vigour from her lof- 
ſes. She ſaw her recovering faſt from the 
diſtreſſes inſeparable from war, and in the 
| faireſt way of arriving in the courſe of a 
few years, to a ſtate of ſtrength and opulence 
that would ſet her above the reach of any ho- 
SE, "OS. {tile 
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ſtile deſigns from abroad, and fix her in a con- 
dition to give laws to all her neighbours. 
Full of this conviction, which was in truth 
well founded, the French miniſtry were ſoon 
convinced, that the only method left them to 
deſtroy that edifice of Britiſn grandeur, which 
gave them ſo much umbrage, was to under- 
mine 15 
It was a reflection highly bebe to the 
pride of a monarchy, long accuſtomed openly 
to domineer over all her neighbours, that ſhe 
muſt now place her principal dependence on 
under-hand intrigues, and dark contrivances, 
and truſt to them alone for the accompliſh« 
| Ment of her defigns. 
No doubt at preſent ſubſiſts; that ſhe began 
immediately after the Peace of Paris, to carry 
into execution the ſcheme ſhe had formed for 

the ſeparation of the Britiſh Colonies from the 
mother-country. 
Conſcious that whilſt a good intelligence 
laſted between them, the ſuperiority muſt. 
Hhenceforth rgmain for ever on te fide of Bri- 
tain, it was only by their diſunion ſhe could 
hope to regain the ſtation and conſequence ſhe 

had formerly poſſeſſed in Europe. 

The firſt ſteps ſhe took were to employ her 
ſecret emiſſaries in ſpreading diſſatisfaction 
among the Britiſh Coloniſts. Their impor- 
tance was deſcribed in the moſt flattering co- 
lours, and their ſtrength repreſented as an ob- 
ject of greater magnitude than the poſſeſſors 
ſeemed aware of. The partiality of Great-Bri- 
tain to her own intereſts, in the various regu- 
lations 
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lations of their commerce abroad, and admi- 
niſtration at home, was depicted in the ſtrong- 
eſt light. No inſinuations, in ſhort, were 
wanting, to excite a ſpirit of diſcontent through- 
out the Colonies, and to infuſe a notion, that 
it would be highly for their intereſt to caſt off 
all dependence, and to ſtand intirely upon their 
own ground, free from all the ſhackles and re- 
ſtraints with which they were at preſent loaded. 

Theſe ſentiments were far from unaccept- 
able to a people already prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
that liberty which was ſo temptingly held out 
to their perceptions, and no leſs prejudiced 
againſt the prerogatives exerciſed over them 
in ſuch a variety of ſhapes. They were in 
the ſituation of an individual bordering on 
manhood, and who beginning to feel his vi- 
gour, is no longer willing to ſubmit to much 
controul. 

The effects produced by the machinations 
of the French, were preciſely ſuch as they 
had intended and expected. The diſpoſition 
of the inhabitants of North America began 
gradually to alter from that warmth of at- 
tachment to the mother-country, which had 
ſo peculiarly characterized them. They began 
to view her rather in the light of a ſovereign, 
than of a parent, and to examine, with a ſcru- 
pulous nicety, the nature of thoſe ties that 

rendered them parts of her empire, 
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CHAPTER the FIRST. 
The Stamp Ad and its Conſequences. 


NY UCH was the fituation of the North American 
Colonies, when thoſe meaſures took place in 
England, that were productive of the greateſt 
events that have happened within many ages. 

The long and bloody war that Great Britain had 
waged againſt the united ſtrength of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, though highly ſucceſsful, had been 
equally expenſive. The triumphs of our fleets 
and armies in ſo many parts of the world, had been 
purchaſed at an enormous price; and both the 
blood and treaſure of the nation had been profuſed 
to obtain them. "7 | | 

The debts contracted by the nation in the ſup- 
port of the laſt and former wars, amounted to the 
amazing ſum of one hundred and forty eight mil- 
lions; for which an intereſt of near five millions 
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tion began to ſtagger, 


order to aſſeſs them with their proportion of con- 


ing, the reſources left at home, the idea was ſug- 
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was annually paid, Theſe immenſe charges were 
born with a patience and equanimity not inferior ta 
the ſpirit and reſolution with which they had been 
incurred; but they were a load under which the na- 


"Taxes of every denomination were levied upon 
the public, Every branch of buſineſs was exa- 
mined ; and every channel of trade explored, in 


tributions, | 
After ſtraining, apparently to their utmoſt bear- 


veſted of calling in the affiſtance of the Colonies, 
in a more direct and explicit manner than had hi- 
therto been done, hs a en | 
: As the late quarrel had been occaſioned chiefly 
on their account; and as they derived the great and 
principal benefits of the peace, it was thought 
equitable they ſhould make ſome more than com- 
mon returns for thoſe advantages. 
Their ability to contribute largely to the common 
exigencies, was deemed indubitable; but their wil- 
lingneſs was no leſs called in queſtion ; and it was 
repreſented as an attempt full of danger, to make 
uſe of compulſion in cafe they ſhould refule, _ 
Whatever might be the neceſſities of the mother 
country, the Colonies were fully perſuaded that the 
ſole and «excluſive enjoyment of their whole trade, 
was a tax in itſelf more than proportionably ade- 
quate to all thoſe that were leyied upon the people 
of Great Britain, 3 
This plea had undoubtedly its weight in the ap- 
POORER of all moderate and impartial people; 
ut while they allowed the Coloniſts to alledge it as 
a reaſon for treating them with great lenity in the 
point of taxation, they did not, at the ſame time, 
imagine that it was a conclufiye argument for their 
8 deeoelining 
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declining to afford any other kind of relief to the 


arent ſtate, 


England in ſecuring to itſelf the excluſive trade 


of her Colonies, acted upon a principle adopted by 
all modern nations. She did no more than follow 
the example ſet before her by the Spaniards and 
Portuguele ; but ſhe followed it with a lenity to 
which the government in thoſe nations is an utter 
ſtranger, 

In planting theſe diſtant Colonies, ſhe endowed 
them with every right and privilege enjoyed by her 
ſubjects at home: She left them at full liberty to 


govern themſelves, and of framing ſuch laws and 
regulations, as the wiſdom of their own legiſlatures 


ſhould point out as neceſſary for the good of the 
community over which they preſided. In ſhort, 
ſhe gave them the ampleſt powers to provide for, 
and purſue their reſpective intereſts, in the manner 
they ſaw fit; reſerving only the benefit of their 


trade, and of a political connection under the ſame 


ſovereign. 
The Colonies founded by France and Holland, 


and before them by Portugal and Spain, did not ex- 


perience the ſame indulgence. The two latter not 
only claimed the monopoly of their commerce, but 
governed them in many reſpects with a rod of iron: 
burthening them with an endleſs chain of vexatious 


regulations ; cramping every exertion that ſeemed 


foreign to the views of the rulers at home, givin 
no encouragement but to what tended directly and 
immediately to their own intereſt, and puniſhing ſe- 
verely whatever had a contrary tendency. 

Though France and Holland did not adopt ſuch 
oppreſſive maxims, yet they were, in fact, not 
much leſs ſtrict and coercive. They ſold, as it were, 
the propriety of their Colonies to mercantile affoci- 


ations, which, in order to make the moſt of their 


bargain, loaded them with every incumbrance that 


a mono- 
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2 monopolifing ſpirit can ſuggeſt: ſelling: to them 
the commodities of Europe at an enormous ad- 
vance ; taking the produce of their lands at the 
loweſt prices they could compel them to re- 
ccive ; and diſcouraging the growth and cultiva- 
tion of any more than they could diſpoſe of at an 
, unreaſonable profit at home. | 
Such was, for a length of time, the unjuft gane 
obſerved by France, in particular, towards her Co- 
Jonies : the conſequences perfectly correſponded 
with ſo abſurd and barbarous a ſyſtem. Her tranſ- 
marine poſſeſſions long remained without any ſettled 
form or conſiſtency ; and never emerged to any 
- Proſperity; till taught by dear-bought experienge, 
adminiſtration ſaw the neceflity of taking them 
our of the hands of their monopoliſers, and plac- 
. ing her Coloniſts on the footing of other ſubjects. 
| England never treated its Colonies in this un- 
gracious, illiberal manner. Content with the ge- 
neral profits reſulting from their trade, ſhe left it 
open to every individual in her dominions. She 
did not confine it to particular ports, as in Portugal 
and Spain; nor give it up to the extortion of a 
*company of merchants, as in Holland and France. 
Thus her Coloniſts, natwithſtanding ſome reſtric- 
tions, poſſeſſed an immenſe ſtock in trade on their 
wn account, Independently of the direct remit- 
tance of what grew on their lands, to the ſhipping 
that failed from England to receive it, they carried on 
2 harge exportation of their domeſtic commodities, 
which, through the indulgence of the metropolis, 
was not confined to her fole harbours, but extended 
by judicious and well-timed regulations, to various 
parts of both hemiſpheres.  _ 

Hence the unreaſonable gains ſo common in the 
ſale of European merchandize, in the Spaniſh and 
Portuguetc colonies,} were unknown to thoſe be- 
longing to Great Britain ; where many articles were 
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as erg and ſome even cheaper than in England 


itſelf, through the expertnets of men converſant 
with buſineſs, in the advantageous management of 


their ſtock, _ 

No ſuch thing is ſeen 1 in the Spaniſh 400 Potty. 
gueſe ſettlements; ; and but little of it in the 
French. Few are the trading veſſels belonging to 


the former, and thoſe of an inconſiderable and di- 


minutive fize. The capital ſhips that viſit their har- 
bours, arrive from thoſe of Portugal and Spain. 
Such is the narrow monopolizing diſpoſition of 
both theſe countries, that they fail in fleets, under 
the-command of officers commiſſioned by govern- 
ment, as if it dreaded to truſt them to any other 
management. It is but lately the Court of Spain 
has altered ſome of her W in this parti- 
cular. ö 

There was a generoſity even in the reſtrictions of 
Great Britain, on the trade of her colonies, that 
ſhewed they were not impoſed in the wantonneſs of 
power; but evidently with a deſign to rę partition, 
as it were, the exerciſe and profits of commerce 
among the various inhabitants of her wide- extended 
dominions. 

While her ſubjects at home were free to trade to all 
parts of the world, the ſame permiſſion in a nume- 
rous variety of articles, was granted to her coloniſts; 


the northern climes of Europe, and the Eaſt Indies 


only, were excepted. In Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
throughout the Mediterranean Sea, on the coaſts of 
Africa, in all the American hemiſphere, the veſſels 
of the North American colonies enjoyed the moſt 
unbounded and lucrative commerce. | 
The encouragement given to this commerce was 
equally wiſe and beneficent. It tended in the di- 
recteſt manner to the improyement of their coun- 
try, by increafing i its commodities through an abun. 
8 Fxportanion, and enabling them to clear and 


cultivate 
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- cultivate the ſoil, through the ſure and - conſtant . 
fale of the vaſt quantity of timber for all-kinds of 
uſes, that accrued from the cutting down of their 
immenſe foreſts. 

| Beſide theſe two advantages, both of a capital and 
effential nature, they poſſeſſed others hardly leſs 
beneficial. They carried rum and ſugar, together 
with the produce of their fiſheries, to every market 
within the above ſpecified limits. Theſe branches 


employed ſuch a multitude of ſhipping, that the 


ports of thoſe countries where they traded were con- 
tinually viſited, and often crouded with them. 

True it is, that a number of articles were alſo 
appropriated to an importation into Great Britain 
excluſively; but when we duly conſider this mat- 
ter, it will be found that the very nature of the 
countries poſſeſſed by the Coloniſts, gave them ſuf- 
ficient occupation at home, without rendering it 
any ways neceſſary for their proſperity, that they 
ſhould employ themſelves ſo much abroad, as the 
inhabitants of a ſoil occupied by a numerous people, 
and whoſe tillage had laſted for ages. 

It was reaſonable, therefore, to allot them prin- 
cipally the taſk of clearing and cultivating the im- 
menſe tracts they inhabit ; this would always prove 
à profitable buſineſs, and enable them to procure 
themſelves, on their own bottom, a never-fail- 
ing fund, from whence to ſupply all their wants, 
and to furniſh, beſides, a plentiful ſupply for the 
purpoſes of trade. 

The proof of this is, that thoſe places which 
are in the higheſt cultivation, abound moſt in 
riches and people. The population of Pennſyl- 
vania, which was founded tifty years after ſome of 
the other colonies, bids fair, in time, tg excecd 
them all. 

In the mean time, the trade 1 in thoſe articles of 
which Great Britan reſerved the benefit to bel, 

En, 
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Kak, did not interfere with the main purſuit of the | 
Coloniſts. This being chiefly the putchaſe of the = 
conveniencies of life, there was certainly no bun- | 
try where the Coloniſts could find them generally 
in greater, if ſo great perfection; and, conſidering 
their infrifific value, where they could find ther 
cheaper. 50 
Another confideration occurs, and that of the 
"moſt material nature. The ſituation of the Colo- m 
"nies is ſuch, that it often happens in ede 0 
abroad, that a long courſe of credit is neceſſary for 
them. This they can find no where but in England. 
The opulence of our merchants is ſo ſuperior to 
that of thoſe in any other country upon earth, that 
it enables them to wait for the returns of their trade, 
much beyond the time that any others can afford. 
Neither ſhould it be forgotten, chat the ampleſt 
liberty of trading in all their reciprocal iti. 
ties, ſubſiſted between North America and the 
Engliſh Weſt Indies. This was a fund from whence 
they derived immenſe refources ; 'as it opened a | 
channel through which they carried out a world of | i 
articles of their own produce, and received fup- 1 
Plies not only for their own conſumption, but for 1 
the demands of that extenſive commerce which | 
they carried on in ſo many parts of the globe. 
Thus it appears, that notwithſtanding the ſeve- 
Tal reſtraints that took place on the American trade, 
enough was left to render them a rich and flouriſh- 
ing people. That they were ſuch in reality, is 
well known to all who have the leaſt acquaintance 
with that country. Its happineſs was viſible to all 
who viſited it. If ever any country might have 
been ſtiled the ſeat of human felicity, Britiſh North 
5 — 55 moſt unqueſtionably deſerved the appet- 
ation. | 
Te ſay that no partialities exiſted 3 in favour of 
Great Britain, would certainly be a violation ig 
| trut 1 
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truth; but let an unprejudiced man weigh in the 
ſcale of Juſtice, the conduct obſerved by Great 
Britain towards her Colonies, and that which fo- 
reign ſtates have purſued in reſpect to theirs, 
and then let him decide, which is the moſt con- 


ragement of manufactures, by confining every pro- 


tions. This, it cannot be denied, was a ſevere re- 


of agriculture, or of navigation- 


which they were of right intitled. 


ſiſtent with humanity, juſtice, and policy. 
The great complaint of America, was the diſcou - 


vince to the uſe of its own, and preventing the re- 
ciprocal importation of their reſpective fabrica- 


gulation; but when we reflect, on the other hand, 
that moſt, if not all of the articles thus prohibited, 
could be purchaſed at a cheaper rate from England, 
the idea of ſeverity naturally annexed to ſuch a pro- 
hibition, is much diminiſhed ; and it almoſt va- 
niſhes away on the additional conſideration, that 
the hands thus employed would have been much 
more beneficially taken up, both in a public and in 
a private light, in the great and! important buſineſs 


It ought, nevertheleſs, to be allowed; that to 
curb the diſpoſition of a whole people towards any 
branch of induſtry or ingenuity, is a meaſure to 
which it cannot be expected that human nature will 
tamely ſubmit. It is viewed as a ſpecies of affront 
to the underſtanding. The detriment that may poſ- 
fibly arjſe from the prohibition, is not ſo much re- 
ſented as the prohibition itſelf, ET 

As mankind, therefore, will generally hear op- 
preſſion much more eaſily than inſult, it is probable 
that the rigorous injunctions precluding the ſale of 
any manufacture of their own make, beyond their 
Provincial boundaries, appeared to the Americans 
as calculated to cruſh their native talents in the 
very infancy of their exertion, and to cut off the 
very hope of ever arriving at thoſe advantages to 


5 Pre- 
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+ Preventions of this nature are always the more odi- 
ous, as they ſeem levelled at the abilities of a peo- 
ple, and deſigned as it were to keep them in a ſtate 
of natural inferiority. For this reaſon, undoubt- 
edly, they were eſteemed a heavy grievance through- 
out the American colonies; and every individual 
conſpired, as it were, as much as in him lay, to 
elude them. | 

It was probably owing t to the Sifontent: bop 
from regulations of this ſort, that the liberality 
with-which Great Britain ated 1 in Other inſtances, 
was overlooked. | She not only abſtained from the 
laying of duties on her own manufactures, but 
took off thoſe on foreign articles when exported 
to America. Herein her conduct was very dif- 
ferent from that of the other European ſtates with 
regard to their Coloniſts, whom they force to 
receive ſuch goods, loaded with all the duties they 
are charged with in their own ports. 

While this indulgence laſted, goods of foreign 
fabrication were often conſiderably lower in price, in 
ſome of the colonies, than in lome parts of Europe 
itſelf. 

It was not, therefore, without great murmurs and 
complaints i in the Colonies, that a ceſſation of this 
indulgence took place immediately after the war. 
They looked upon this meaſure as a prelude to 
ai ſtill more diſagreeable; and began to think 
that Great Britain meant to try how far ſhe might 
render them ſubſervient to her convenience, and to 
what extent ſhe might do it without endangering 
her own intereſts. 

They were full of theſe ideas, wh the Britiſh | 
Miniſtry ,palarmed at the amazing increaſe of ſmug- 
gling, and the prodigious loſſes it occafioned to the 
revenue, took the reſolutution to uſe every poſſible 
effort in order to prevent it. To this intent, which 
in * perfectly juſt and reaſonable, a ſcheme 
| Was 
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was propoſed and embraced, which proved highly 
pernicious in its conſequences, and rendered the re- 
N much worſe than the diſeſ. 
A number of armed cutters were Rationed: . 

Fl the coaſts of Great Britain, to the commanders. of 
which the ſtricteſt orders were iſſued ta act in the 
capacity. of revenue officers. They were'enjoined 
to take the uſual Cuſtom-houſe oaths, .and to ob- 
ferve the regulations preſcribed by them. | 

Never was a more ignominious duty impoſed 
upon men of gallantry and ſpirit. It ſunk the brave 
and enter prizing ſeaman into a meer tide-waiter. 
That eagerneſs and zeal which had been employed 
in the ſearch and attack of an enemy, was now ex- 
erciſed in the diſcovery and ſeizure of prohibited 
goods; and the courage which they had diſplayed 
in the ſervice of their country, was now directed 
againſt their fellow ſubjects. | 97 
Had theſe unwiſe meaſures, however, 3 con- 
-— fined at home, the evils they produced would have 
. been ſo much circumſcribed, that on due experi- 
eence of them, they might in time have been obvi- 
ated; but as one wrong ſtep is generally productive 
of others, the ſame untortunate ſpirit that planned 
them for the coaſt of Britain, extended them to: the 
1 of America. 

The outcry-was great againſt them! in England; 
butt in America it was outrageous. As it could not 
be ſuppoſed that gentlemen bred in the naval ſer- 
vice were converſant in the laws and uſages of the 
Cuſtom-houſe, they were often guilty of infringing 
them. Remedies were at hand in England; but 
m America it was difficult, and in ſome caſes almoſt 

: ach of form to obtain redreſs, from the tediouſ- 
of forms, and the diſtance of places. 

To this grievance, which weighed heavy through- 

out a W where much Þ libery of trade had — 

: 3 ſiuffered 
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ſuffered and connived at, another quickly ſucceed- 


ed, no leſs, if not more obnoxious to the trading 
art of the community. „ 

A lucrative branch of commerce had, for more 
than a century, been carried on between the Britiſh 
iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments on the vaſt continent of South America: it 
had for many years been largely participated by the 
North American colonies. It was a commerce of 


me cleareſt gain and benefit to the Britiſh trader; it 
conſiſted in a prodigious exchange of all kinds of 


Britiſh commodities for the precious metals. 
Senſible that the advantages lay entirely on the 


fide of Great Britain, and was ruinous to the inte- 


reſts of Spain, that monarchy had always oppoſed 
this commerce. with all its might. Guarda-coſtas 


were commiſſioned to ſcour the wide-extended 
coaſts of her American dominions, and to ſeize 
every veſſel that approached too near them; a taſk 
which they executed with ſuch indiſcriminate li- 


cence, that it provoked the war which broke out 


between Great Britain and Spain, in one thouſand 
{even hundred and thirty- nine. | 


But though this commerce was in direct oppoſi 
tion to the orders of Spain, and could not there- 
fore be conſidered as ſtrictly legal, it certainly was 


not the buſineſs of Great Britain to prevent it. The 


new ſyſtem however adopted by the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry, was purſued. as if a convention had been mad 


with the Spaniſh Court for that very purpoſe. The 


Britiſh cruizers acted as if they had received their 
commiſſions from Spain, and wereto berewarded by 


her for deſtroying this commerce. They did it 


effectually; and in a ſhort ſpace of time it was al- 
molt wholly annihilated. 1 | 

This to the Northern Colonies was a deprivation 
of the moſt ſerious nature. This traffic had long 


proved the mine from whence they drew thoſe ſup- 
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plies of gold and filver, that enabled them to make 
copious remittances to England, and to provide a 
ſufficiency of current ſpecie at home. It gave life 
to buſineſs of every denomination, by the facility 
with which payments were \made. A proportion- 
able increaſe of trade kept pace with this readineſs 
of caſh, and a reciprocal circulation of money and 
merchandiſe was eſtabliſhed, to the benefit of all 
parties concerned. 

A ſudden ſtop being thus put to this proſperous 
career, all America felt it to its vitals, and broke 
out in the loudeſt complaints againſt the ſervile 
complaiſance of Britain to Spain; and the ill po- 
licy of diſobliging its own n ſubjects to humour fo- 
reigners. 

Their complaints were 0 zu founded; but the 
evil ſtar of Britain began to predominate: the Mi- 
niſtry continued in the reſolutions they had taken; 
and, as if theſe had not done ſufficient miſchief, they 
followed them, with others no leſs offenſive to the 
Americans. 
In the Seſſion of 8 of March, one . 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- four, a e fram- 
ed, laying heavy duties on the articles imported 
into the Colonies from the French and other iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, and ordering theſe duties to be 
paid in ſpecie into the Exchequer: of Great Bri- 
tain. 

The in W and abſurdity of this new law, both 
of which were equally glaring, excited, afreſh, the 
murmurs of the Coloniſts. They repreſented, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, how inconvenient it was, after 
depriving them of the means of obtaining ſpecie, 
to inſiſt upon their paying thoſe duties into the Bri- 
tiſh Treaſury in ſpecie alone. 

But that which perplexed and incenſed them 

more than all the Tells was the Bill paſſed in the ſame 
Seſſion, 
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the Colonies. 


5 


rica. It was a ſcheme to them, in ſome reſpect, 
entirely new ; as notwithſtanding various laws had, 
from time to time, been enacted regarding their 


at conſiderable intervals, and did not wear that ap- 


them in the manner of the preſent. 


Warm and ſpirited remonſtrances were ſent home 
from America, pleading their cauſe in the language 
of men who think themſelves ill uſed, and are de- 
termined to obtain redreſs. They laid every argu- 
ment before the Miniſtry, that ingenuity, prompt- 
ed by intereſt, could furniſh them with: they rea- 

ſoned, they expoſtulated ; in ſhort, they uſed every 
method that could be employed, to prevail upon 
the ruling powers to recall what they had done. 

Among other allegations, they explicitly men- 
tioned that ſuch reſtraints upon their trade were in- 
admiſſible in America, as they directly tended to put 
an end to the clearing of their lands, and the pro- 
ſecution of their fiſheries. Unleſs thoſe foreign 
ports where. they. depoſited the ſurplus of their 
corn, and of the proviſions of all kinds abounding 


ther muſt they carry them? The Britiſh iſlands in 
the Welt Indies could not alone conſume them. 
Britain did not want them. Diſpoſe of them ſome- 
where they muſt; and where could that be, unleſs 
in places where they would fetch a reaſonable 

price ? 5 
It were the height of partiality to deny the vali- 
dity of theſe reaſonings: it was obvious to all diſ- 
cerning and judicious people; their caſe was not, 
Do i therefore, 
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Seſſion, to reſtrain the currency of paper money in 
All theſe new regulations treading fo cloſe, as it 


were, upon each other, were objects of equal ſur- 
prize and diſpleaſure to the people of North Ame- 


commercial intercourſe, they had uſually been made 


pearance of reſtraint and coercion, nor weigh upon 


in their country, were freely opened to them, whi- 
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therefore, left to them alone to maintain; it gained 
a multitude of partiſans in the mother-country, 
and was openly and warmly eſpouſed by-ſothe of the 
moſt reſpectable characters in the land. . 
But in America they did not ſtop at bare com- 
plaints. When they found that their remonſtrances 
were ineffectual, they bethought themſelves of uſing 
ſome more efficacious means to convince the Bri- 
tiſh Miniſtry of the error they had committed, in 
running counter to the opinions and deſigns of a 
numerous people, ſituated at ſuch a diſtance, and 
| able, in a variety of ways, to elude their intentions, 
They now, for the firſt time, united in a general 
5 oppoſition to the views of the Britiſh Miniſtry. 
Meetings were held, and reſolutions were taken to 
make no further importations from Great Britain of 
what was not of abſolute neceſſity; and to encou- 
rage, to the utmoſt of their power, every ſpecies 
of manufacture that was practicable among them. 
In this reſolution multitudes immediately con- 
curred, to the great detriment of the manufacturers 
in England, who were not ſparing of their diſap- 
Probation of the miniſterial meaſures; and expreſſ- 
ed it in the molt violent and reſentful terms. 
But the Miniſtry was proof againſt all kind of 
oppoſition. It proceeded, ſtep by ſtep, in the exe- 
cution of its projects, as if nothing was wanting to 
complete them, but a firm reſolution to do it. 
In order, however, to mix lenity with firmneſs, 
they paſſed ſeveral Acts favourable to the commerce 
of the Colonies, hoping thereby to ſooth them into 
a ſubmiſſion to thoſe that had given them ſo much 
diſguſt. wo 
But the Coloniſts were now become ſo full of ſuſ- 
picions, and placed fo little reliance on the good 
will of the Miniſtry, that their whole attention was 
8 taken up in deviſing means to thwart their meaſures. 
They paid little regard to theſe conceſſions, which 
ä they 
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they now looked upon as mere artifice, uſed only to 
decoy them into ſecurity and inattention to their 
own intereſts. N 

They were further confirmed in this belief, by 
the advice they received ſhortly after, that the Mi- 
niſtry had it in contemplation to eſtabliſh ſtamp du- 
ties in America ſimilar to thoſe already ſettled in 
Great Britain. 

The pretence upon which the Miniſtry founded 
this meaſure, gave as much offence as the meaſure 
itſelf, It was voted by the Houle of Commons as 
juſt and requiſite towards defraying the expences 
neceſſary for the protection of the Colonies. 

The receipt of this advice rouſed the fury of the 
Americans to the higheſt pitch. The protection 
that was alledged, they deemed not only unneceſ- 
ſary, but an abſolute nuifance. They wanted, they 
faid, no protectors but themſelves ; and were more 
than adequate to ſuch a taſk againſt any enemy 
they had to apprehend. 

The military forces that were Rationed over ſe- 
veral parts of the Continent, they repreſented as 
equally dangerous and expenſive. They were, 
from the nature of their profeſſion, a conſtant check 
upon the liberty of the ſubject; and were at the 
lame time a heavy charge on the public. 

It was in vain pleaded by the mother-country, 
that a regular body of well-diſciplined men was an 
indiſpenſable W in all ſtates. This might be 
admitted in England, and other countries in Eu- 
rope; but was evidently otherwiſe in America, 
where the Indians alone remained, whom it was no 
very difficult matter to kecp in awe. 

The truth was, that Great Britain, under the 
pretext of providing for the ſafety and defence of 
its colonies, meant only to ſecure their obedience, 
and to terrify them into an implicit acquielcence 1 in 
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Such were the ſentiments that pervaded all Ame- 
rica, when firſt they were apprized that taxes were 


to be laid upon them, for the ſupport of the troops 
on that eſtabliſhment. 


The previous notice of a bill of this kind being 


in agitation, has, by ſome politicians, been con- 


demned as a ſtep that betrayed wavering and heſi- 
tation in the Councils of the mother-country, and 
that betrayed too much of fear and want of reſolu- 
tion, for the Coloniſts not to perceive it. Had the 
Miniſtry proceeded at once to carry its reſolves in- 
to immediate execution, they would have met with 
much leſs reſiſtance than by making them known 


in this manner, a full twelvemonth before they ven- 
tured to give them the force of law. This was, in 


fact, putting the queſtion to the people of Ameri- 
ca, whether they would conſent to them or not. 
The interval between this notice and the ap- 
proaching ſeſſion, that was to determine their fate, 
was marked in America by the moſt violent fer- 
mentation. The minds of the inhabitants ſeemed 
to be undergoing a total transformation from their 
preceding ſtate. Inſtead of their late peaceable 


and ſteady attachment to the Britiſh nation, and its 


intereſts, they were daily loſing their reſpe&, and 
falling off from that complying diſpoſition which 
had ſo long characterized them. 

It was not only among detached individuals that 
ſuch a diſpoſition prevailed : it was no leſs viſible 


among their public and corporate bodies; and af- 


fected even the members of their government and 
legiſlatures. The General Aſſemblies of Maſſa- 


chuſſet and New York, expreſſed their diſſatisfac- 
tion and alarm, in terms — fully ſhewed how 
ſtrongly they were determined to reje& any mea- 


ſures that might be framed in conformity with the 
preſent views of the Britiſh miniſtry. 


They 
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They did not ftop here.—They came to ſome 


reſolutions, in conſequence of thoſe that had been 
taken in the Britiſh Houſe: of Commons, which 


amply manifeſted how inflexibly they were averſe 
to them. They accompanied their reſolutions with 
petitions to the Houle of Commons, intreating 
them to give no countenance to the propoſals of 
the miniſtry. = hp wry? 
During the ſpring ſeſſion of one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and ſixty- five, adminiſtration informed the 


agents of the ſeveral colonies, reſident in London, 
that if their conſtituents would propoſe any other 
mode of raiſing the ſum intended to be levied by 
ſtamp-duties, their propolal would be accepted, 


and the ſtamp-duty laid aſide. The agents replied, 
that they were not authoriſed to give any anſwer ; 


but were inſtructed to oppoſe the bill, when it 
ſhould be brought into the Houſe of Commons, by 


petitions, queſtioning the right claimed by Parlia- 


ment of taxing the Colonies. 

Full time had been given them to canvaſs this 
dangerous queſtion in the ampleſt manner. They 
had prepared a diverſity of arguments in oppoſition 
to the Parliamentary pretenſions. They objected 
that the powers intended to be given to the Vice- 
admiralty courts in America, by the act for lay- 
ing ſtamp- duties, would prove a ſource of intoler- 
able grievance, by their diſtance from each other; 


and ſtill more, by their deciding without the inter- 
vention of a jury. | 


They alledged, at the ſame time, that the pay- 
ments required by the act, being in ſpecie, would 


infallibly drain them of the little coin remaining 
tor neceſſary circulation, and prove an inſurmoun- 

table impediment in the way of trade. 8 
But that which they urged as the moſt cogent, 
and moſt forcible of all arguments, was that 
not being repreſented in the Britiſh Parliament, it 
could have no right to tax them. This they affirm- 
C-4 en cd 
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ed in the moſt open and explicit terms ; aſſerting, 


at the ſame time, that they alone were competent 
to judge what taxes they were able to bear. They 
claimed, cherefore, the right of exerciſing this 
judgment excluſively, and of impoſing taxes upon 


themſelves, without the interference of any others. 


This was a language which Great Britain had 
never before heard from her Colonies. The ruling 
powers liſtened to it with anger and indignation.— 
But it was not the Colonies alone that ſpoke in 
this ſtile : —It was taken up with no leſs warmth 


and reſolution even in the Parliament itſelf, and 


was now ſpread over the nation at large, The 


principles adopted by the Americans, were main- 


tained by numbers, with as much vehemence as if 
the cauſe of the Americans was their own. 
The miniſtry were equally chagrined and aſto- 


.niſhed at the violence with which ſo great a pro- 
portion of the nation eſpouſed the pretenſions of the 


Colonies. As the ſyſtem of taxing them had been 
previouſly determined upon, they knew not how to 
recede from a meaſure that was to be the firſt eflay 


In that important trial. They were loath to aban- 


don at once an attempt, from which they had pro- 
miſed themſelves ſo much utility, in caſe of ſuc- 
ceſs. They were as eager to go forward in the 
proſecution of their ſcheme, as their adverſaries 
were that they ſhould deſiſt, notwithſtanding they 
clearly ſaw the perils that muſt attend it. 

But the time was now come that Britain was to 
be involved in the moſt tremendous and deſtruc- 
tive quarrel that had befallen her for the courſe of 
many ages. 

Impelled by that prepoſſęſſion in favour of a long 
cheriſhed idea, which the beſt and wiſeſt men are 
ſo often not able to reſiſt, and hurried by that im- 


petuoſity which the heat of party naturally inſpires, 
the miniſtry bore down all oppoſition. The ſtamp- 


act 
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act was pallec by a Parliamentary majority, in 
ſpite of the arguments within doors, the clamours 
without, and che ſpirited and ä remonſtran- 
ces of the Colonies. 

This famous act has juſtly bien conſidered as the 


prelude and occaſion of all the ſubſequent ſtorms 


that raged not only in North America, but extend- 


ed their horrors to almoſt every other quarter of 
both hemiſpheres. 


Its arrival in America chrew immediately the 
whole continent into flames. Boſton, the capital of 


New England, where the news firſt arrived, ex- 
prefled its reſentment in a manner perfectly ſuit- 
able to the violent ſpirit with which its inhabitants 
have always oppoſed whatever they have deemed 
injuſtice and oppreſſion. The colours of the ſhi 
ping of the harbour were hoiſted half-maſt, the 
bells of the churches were muffled, and tolled a 
funeral peal ; the act was printed with a Death's 
Head affixed to it, in lieu of the King's Arms: it 
was cricd about the ſtreets, and ſtiled “ The Folly 
of England, and the Ruin of America.” 

Theſe firſt effuſions of reſentment and rage, were 
followed by numberleſs attacks from the public 
papers. They arraigned both the juſtice and policy 
of the tax; and repreſented it as repugnant to the 


dignity and wiidom of the Britiſh nation, and as 
pregnant with every evil that could cauſe a long 


and deep repentance. 

Emblems of the moſt hoſtile 8 were at 
the ſame time adopted by ſundry news. papers: — 
One of them, in particular, exhibited the figure of 
a ſnake, cut in thirteen pieces, each one inſcribed 


with the name of ſome Colony. The motto above 


them was Join, or Die!“ 

The act itſelf was treated with the moſt ignomi- 
nous contemp:. It was publicly committed to the 
flames in ſeveral places by the inraged populace, 


together 
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together with the effigies of ſuch as were imagined 
to have heen its framers and promoters. Ships 
that arrived with ſtamped papers on board, were 
obliged to deliver them up into the cuſtody of per- 


ſons appointed to prevent their being uſed ; or to 
enter into an engagement that they would not land 


them. The only places where they could be effec- 
tually protected from the fury and inſolence of the 


multitude, were men of war and garriſons. 
The perſons who were commiſſioned to diſtri- 


bute theſe papers, were all, without exception, 


compelled to reſign their office, and lolemnly pro- 
miſe never to reſume it. 

But their chief reſentment was directed againſt 
ſuch of their own countrymen as ſided with Govern- 
ment, and were active in aſſerting its authority.— 
They plundered their houſes, deſtroyed their pro- 
perty, and uſed their perſons with the utmoſt in- 
dignity. 

While theſe outrages were perpetrated by the 


lower claſſes, the better ſort did not interfere in the 


leaſt to prevent them. They ſaw, with ſecret 
pleaſure, how well hy Hg be ſupported in the 
determination they had 'formed to ref the deſigns 
of Great Britain. Some of them did not ſcruple 
to fignify in a public manner, that they would pay 
no taxes, but ſuch as were laid upon them by the 
legiſlature of their reſpective province. 
The Aſſemblies themſelves connived, in fact, at 
theſe tumultuous proceedings, by declining to 
aſſiſt their Governors, and other officers inveſted 


with lawful authority, either with their advice or 


countenance. They left them to act fingly, as 
they might think proper, without giving them- 
ſelves any concern about the riots, thoſe who ex- 

cited them, or ſuch ad were the ſufferers. 
They ſoon proceeded farther ; and, from filent 
ſpectators, became the principal actors in the more 
intereſting 


intereſting and important ſcenes that ſucceeded to 
theſe popular commotions. 

Emboldened by what they ſaw, and what they 
daily heard-from all parts of the continent, they 
now ſtepped forth, and reſolutely avowed their ſen- 
timents in the face of the world. They openly 
declared, that the authority aſſumed over North 
America was illegal; and that Great Britain had 
no right to impoſe taxes 85 them, without their 
own free conſent. 

In theſe reſolves, the concurrence of the various 
Colonies was univerſal. Never had ſuch unanimi- 


ty appeared among them upon any antecedent oc- 


caſion. Though differing in a number of eſſential 


points, hoth civil and religious, there was no diſ- 


ſenting voice among tliem in their oppoſition to the | 


deſigns of the Britiſh miniſtry. 

The Colony of Virginia was the firſt to begin the 
work of open and formal denial to the requiſitions 
of the mother-country, It declared fully and ex- 
plicitly, that the General Aſſembly of the Pro- 


vince, together with the King of Great Britain, or 


his ſubſtitute, had, in their repreſentative capacity, 
the ſole and excluſive right and power to lay taxes 
and impoſitions upon the inhabitants; and that 
every attempt to veſt ſuch a power in any other per- 
ſons but thoſe conſtituting the general aſſembly, 
was illegal, unconſtitutional, and unjuſt; and had 
a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy Britiſh, no lets than 
American freedom. 


The reſolves of the other Vicia ran 1 in 


the ſame ſtrain, and bore evident marks of the moſt 


rooted and inflexible determination to abide by 
them, at all events, and to ſtop at no meaſures that 
men become neceſſary to ſupport and enforce 
them. 


In the mean time, to give efficacy to theſe reſo- 


lutions, and to make the people in England feel 


more —— the conſequences of their diflatistac- 
tion, 
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tion, the merchants and traders entered publicly into 
reciprocal agreements to order no more goods from 
Great Britain, nor even to permit the ſale of ſuch 
as might be conſigned to them, after the expiration 
of the preſent year. 


In order to ſupply the deficiency of Britiſh goods, 
they now betook themſelves to a regular encourage- 
ment of all ſorts of domeſtic manufactures. An 
aſſociation was formed for this purpoſe at New 
York, and through the premiums it offered, quick- 
ly excited the induſtry of the numerous emigrants 
that had in the courſe of the preceding years reſort. 
ed to America from all parts of Europe, Fabrica- 
tions were ſet on foot of ſuch commodities as 
could not be diſpenſed with; and, in a little time, 
quantities of the coarſeſt and commoneſt ſorts were 
brought to market, and cheerfully preferred to the 
Engliſh, though dearer, and of an inferior quality. 

Such was, at the fame time, their zeal and care 
to provide abundantly for the execution of this 
ſcheme, that a reſolution was taken to abſtain from 
the eating of lamb, that no wool might be wanting 
for the uſe of thoſe manufactures of which it was 
the chief material. 

Thoſe elegancies which were of Britiſh make 
and importation, were now univerſally laid afide : 
the women did not yield to the men in theſe inſtan- 

ces of ſelf-denial; and were as exemplary in refuſ- 
ing every article of decoration for their perſons, 
and of luxury for their tables. 

Such a remarkable revolution in the diſpoſition 
and behaviour of its colomes, {truck the Britiſh go- 
vernment with the deepeſt alarm. They beheld 
multitudes of artificers, of all denominations, on 
the point of being reduced to the moſt deplorable 

_ diſtreſs. They ſaw the eee e flouriſhing 
in ſo many parts of the kingdom, in danger of im- 
mediate deſtruction. The Colonies were computed 

| | ; (9 
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to take off annually, full three millions worth of 
their produce. The loſs of ſo conſiderable a branch 
of trade, was an idea not to be borne with patience; 
and yet to perſiſt in the ſyſtem of colony - taxation, 
muſt inevitably occaſion it, with, perhaps, more 
fatal conſequences. . 

It does not, however, appear that theſe conſide- 
rations made much impreſſion upon the Miniſtry 
that had planned and executed the meaſures which 
now threatened ſo much miſchief. It is probable 
they imagined that, after the firſt fermentation was 
over, the minds of people would cool, and return 
of themſelves to their former ſtate of acquieſcence 
and conformity to the will and deſire of the parent- 
ſtate, rather than involve themſelves in an alterca- 
tion that would certainly bring with it a variety of 
diſtreſſes, and muſt neceſſarily intangle them in dif- 
ficulties from which they would not poſſibly extri- 
cate themſelves according to their expectations. 
Thoſe, indeed, were not only the ſentiments of 
the miniſtry ;—they were adopted by numbers at 
that time; and continue {till to be the perſuaſion 
of many to this day, 
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CHAP. II. 


Repeal of the Stamp AF, 


HILE Great Britain and America were 
ſuſpended in anxious expectation in what 
manner theſe differences between both would ter- 
minate, the miniſtry ſo obnoxious to the latter was 
diſmiſſed, and another ſubſtituted in its room; 
whoſe inclinations and politics: were looked upon 
as more favourable to their wiſhes, 

In the mean time, diſagreeable tidings were daily 
arriving from the American continent. After ſe- 
verally reprobating, in their provincial aſſemblies, 
the regulations contained in the Stamp Act, theſe 
bodies, in order to confer more weight on their de- 
terminations, reſolved to hold a general congreſs of 
all the colonies, wherein they might form ſuch an 
union as might render them more reſpectable, and 
add more ſtrength and weight to the opinions they 
ſhould adopt among themſelves, and to the repre- 
ſentations they intended to tranſmit to the Britiſh 
Parliament. 5 

This reſolution was taken in Auguſt, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-five, and was carried 
into execution in the beginning of October follow- 
ing, at New-York ; in which city was held the firſt 
Congreſs of the American continent. 

The proceedings of this general meeting of the 
Colonies, were conformable to thoſe of their re- 
ſpective aſſemblies. They agreed exactly in the 
ſame reſolves, and ſeconded them with petitions to 

the King and to both Houſes of Parliament; where- 

in they {et forth with great reſpect, but with equal 
firmneſs, the impropriety of laying taxes upon them 
Without 


* * 
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without their conſent ; and earneſtly ſupplicated for 


a redreſs of the grievances that muſt enſue from 
the continuation of the Stamp Act. | 

Theſe petitions, the Americans flattered them- 
ſelves, would meet with more attention from the 
preſent, than from the late miniſtry ; and herein 
they were not deceived. e 


When the Parliament met in January, ſixty-ſix, | 


the tranſactions upon the American continent dur- 


ing the preceding year, became the ſubject of the 
moſt ſerious conſideration, and occaſioned a multi- 


plicity of debates and arguments. 
Nor were the diſcuſſions without doors leſs ear- 
neſt and animated. If the Americans had their o 

poſers, it is no leſs true that they had their parti- 
fans ; and which were the warmeſt and moſt vio- 
| lent of the two, is hard to decide. 


The propriety and neceſlity of repealing the 
Stamp Act, was ſtrongly inſiſted upon by one party, 


Its inequitableneſs, impracticability, and, above 


all, its impolicy, were aſſerted with an infinite va- 


riety of reaſonings. | 
The unanimity with which it had been reſiſte 


was repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours. Traders Z 
of the loweſt degree, ſhopkeepers, and the com- 


moneſt retailers, had agreed to drop all buſineſs 
ſooner than tranſact it wich the uſe of ſtamps. 


Profeſſions, the very exiſtence of which depend- 


ed on the continual uſe of them, had thrown u 
their means of ſubſiſtence, ſooner than employ them. 
This was remarkably applicable to the gentlemen 
of the law, who had, upon this critical occaſion, 
Exhibited a rare example of diſintereſtedneſs. 
So little was the ſtamp act regarded by the Ame- 


ricans, that they had univerſally agreed to carry on 


their uſual buſineſs without it; and fo dreaded was 


their reſentment againſt all who ſhould pive it the 


leaſt countenance, that on the day appointed for 
e | the 
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the act to take place, not a ſheet of ſtamped paper 
was to be had throughout the colonies. 

The governors of the Colonies themſelves, con- 
vinced of the unſurmountable difficulties in the ex- 


ecution of it, had wiſely given the matter up, and 


ranted certificates to thoſe who applied for them, 
of the impoſſibility of procuring ſtamped papers. 
To theſe arguments others were added. of {till 
more cogency, in the * of thoſe who adduced 
them. : 
It was urged that in ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
places in America, the inhabitants had reſolved 
that no remittances ſhould be made to England, 
nor any fuit for debt on the part of a reſident in 
England be admitted 1 in any court, until the abro- 
gation of this act. 


A reſolution was alſo threatened of ſtopping the 


exportation of tobacco to Great Britain, from Virgi- 
nia and the contiguous provinces a meaſure which, 
jf carried into execution, muſt have cut off the 
immenſe ſums accruing to her revenue from this 
article, and the vaſt benefits ariſing from its re- ex- 
portation to other parts of Europe. 

Beſide theſe, other reaſons were alledged for act 
ing with a gentle hand towards the Americans. 
Coolneſs and prudence pointed out lenient methods 
as far more deſerving of notice than ſuch as incul- 
| cated force and compulſion. . 

Taxation and repreſentation, it was affirmed, 
went hand in hand in all equitable governments : 
they were inſeparable from the principles of the 
Britiſh government. Theſe principles accompa- 
nied, in their fulleſt extent, the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, i in whatever part of the world they choſe 
to ſettle, under the protection of the mother-coun- 
try; which, it could not be ſuppoſed, would act 
with ſuch cruelty as to deprive her children of their 
birthright, for-living in another climate. They 

were 
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were therefore entitled to the ſame privileges in the 
und in which they dwelt, as the Engliſh themſelves 
in that which they inhabit. | 
I be dutiful behaviour of the Coloniſts on many 
emergencies, was no leſs carefully ſpecified. The 
readineſs they ſhewed in the laſt war was mentioned 
in the higheſt terms of applauſe. The zeal with 
| which they had at all times eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Great Britain, was exemplary, as well as the wil- 
lingneſs they had manifeſted in the contribution of 
ſupplies, whenever called upon to do it in a fair 
and legal manner. | 

Their commerce alone, in the manner it was re- 
gulated by Great Britain, was, agreeably to their 
own aſſertion, repreſented as equivalent to the 
greateſt and moſt productive taxes. The inceſſant 
increaſe of that alone was an inexhauſtible treaſure, 
which would not fail, in time, to eaſe the parent- 
ſtate of many, if not moſt of thoſe heavy burdens 
under which it now laboured. ; 
Such was the general ſtile and nature of the ar- 
guments with which the friends of the Coloniſts 
defended their cauſe, both by ſpeeches in Parlia- 
ment, and by publications diſperſed and read with 
avidity throughout the public. 

The advocates for the ſtamp act were no leſs 
ſtrenuous in its ſupport, and in their endeavours 
to refute the arguments and maxims eſtabliſhed by 


\ 


their antagoniſts, 

They loudly reprobated that ſpeculative ſtrain of 
reaſoning which carries. men out of the ſafe and 
clear road of practice, into the intricacies of mere 
theory. To theſe they imputed the unhappy al- 
tercation concerning the right of impoſing taxes 
upon the Colonies, and the notions daily propa- 
gated of the injuſtice of levying money from the 
ubject without his direct and formal conſent. 


The various nations that have planted colonies 
Vol. I. No. T, | D ; ; Were, 
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were, {aid they, utterly unacquainted with ſuch pre- 
tenſions in their coloniſts, as were aſſumed by thoſe 
belonging to Great Britain. They not only expect- 
ed them to conform to the ancient laws of the mo- 
ther country, but even to accept implicitly of thoſe 
which ſhe might judge proper to enact for them in 
particular, 1 1 8 2 PAN 
But allowing the Britiſh colonies to be fully en- 
titled to the rights of Britiſh ſubjects, it could only 
be in thoſe caſes where individuals are concerned in 
their private capacity, or the local buſineſs of the 
province is agitated. Where the intereſts of the 
whole empire come under diſcuſſion, the metr6- 
polis, as being the ſupreme head, muſt be allowed 
to decide; otherwiſe there is an end of that unity 
which conſtitutes, and is neceſſary for the exiſtence 
of a ſtate. As the Colonies could not, and did not 
claim a ſhare in that deciſion, it appertained, of 
courſe, to Great Britain; and the only queſtion was, 
Whether, in thus deciding on the general concerns 
of that immenſe community of which ſhe was in- 
diſputably the head, ſhe had acted with, wiſdom 
and propriety ? 8 3 
In order to ſhew that Great Britain had not de- 
viated from her uſual juſtice and moderation, it was 
oObſerved, that the condition of the Colonies was 
proſperous in the higheſt degree: eaſe and plenty 
might be accounted the peculiar attributes of the 
country they inhabited. All hands were contin- 
ually employed, and were abundantly paid for the 
work they did: that the public expences they 5 
were at for the ſupport of their government were 
moderate in a degree hardly conceivable, when 7 
their vaſt extent is taken into conſideration. | 
From the northernmoſt limits of New Hamp- I 
ſhire, to the ſouthern confines of Georgia, a ſpace t 
[ 
a 


of near fifteen hundred miles, the ſum expended 
for the maintenance of all the different civil efta- 
| _ bliſhmen5 
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bliſhments in that immenſe tract, did not amount 


to fourſcore pounds a- year. 
Their church- government might be deemed no 


ſort of expence, when compared with that of Eng- 


land. Tithes and ſinecures were unknown; and 
that heavy burden, the poor's rate, never was felt 
among them. . 


Protection, the great tie between government 


and its ſubjects, they had always experienced in 


the moſt ample degree. They neyer had recourſe 


o Great Britain in the day of need, without ob- 


_ raining the readieſt and moſt effectual affiſtance.— 
Whether it was needed for their defence againſt an 


enemy, or to forward their domeſtic improvements, 
it was always granted with a liberal hand. 
It was noticed at the ſame time, that a particular 


ſpecies of protection was afforded them; ſuch as 


the colonies of no other nation can be ſaid to en- 
joy. This was the conſtant courſe of credit given 

them by Great Britain, without which they never 
could have riſen to that pitch of internal opulence 
which ſo juſtly excited the admiration of all who 
had ſeen it. When this was duly conſidered, the 


tax impoſed on the Colonies could hardly be viewed 
in any other light than of a moderate intereſt for 


the prodigious ſums they were indebted to Great 
Britain, amounting, at the loweſt computation, to 
four millions ſterling. 

As to the plea of their deficiency in gold and 
filver, it was alledged to be partly, if not altogether 
voluntary. The precious metals may be conſi- 
dered as an inſtrument, or as an object of trade: 
As the firſt, wherever they can be diſpenſed with, 
they will certainly not be employed, and will be 
reſerved for thoſe occaſions that abfolutely require 
them, As the ſecond, they will always give way 
to objects of greater neceſſity, The Coloniſts, who 
are inceſſantly embarking in extenſive ſchemes of 
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trade, will always part with them whenever the ad- 
vantages they procure are much greater than thoſe 
4 from their retention, for the mere purpoſes 
of circulation. As they are only the ſigns of riches, 
wherever a ſubſtitute can be found to anſwer that 
end, it then becomes prudence to uſe them imme- 
diately as objects of trade, and to convert them into 
ſuch materials as will of themſelves be of actual 
ſervice and utility; the precious metals being ſel- 
dom any more than a bare medium to theſe ends. 

The conſequence, therefore, of exacting remit- 

tances from them in ſpecie, would probably be no 
more than inducing them to take ſome part of the 
balance in their favour, originating from their ex. 
tenſive trade, in current ſpecie, as many nations 
are glad to do. This, when the ſmallneſs of the 
ſum to be levied upon them was conſidered, would 
prove but a very ſlight check upon their commer- 
cial itchemes. 
It was ſtrongly affirmed, the hardſhip they fo 
bitterly complained of, that of being taxed without 
their conſent, for purpoſes about which they were 
not conſulted, was groundleſs and nugatory. The 
money demanded of them was for their immediate 
ſervice; no intention ever was ſurmiſed to appro- 
priate it to any other purpoſe : it was required of 
them merely as their contingent for the general ex- 
igencies of the empire: of which the ſureſt Know- 
ledge, and conſequently the moſt ſkilful repartition 
muſt always reſt with Great Britain, as the ſupreme 
ſeat of political direction, and the main ſpring of 
every motion where the univerſal intereſt of the 
whole was concerned, 

The various emigrations from the Britiſh iſlands 
were not, it was ſuggeſted, made with a view in 
the emigrators, to ſever themſelves from the ſove- 
reignty of Britain: they went forth merely to bet- 


ter their circumſtances under the guardianſhip, as 
4 * ' 
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it were, of the mother- country: they had con- 
ſtantly an eye to her protective care: they relied 
upon it; and it was under the imperial banner of 


Great Britain, one may truly ſay, that they made 


themſelves reſpected, and became ſtrong and flou- 


riſhing. 


Long uſage, it was alledged, militated for the 


prerogative claimed by the Britiſh government. 
The Coloniſts, ever ſince their firſt foundation, had 
peaceably ſubmitted to the juriſdiction of the rul- 
ing powers at home, throughout all the various 
changes and revolutions that had ſucceſſively taken 
place in Britain, during the laſt and preſent century. 


In all caſes of intricacy, where they could not ob- 


tain a permanent deciſion among themſelves, and 


ſuch as parties would ſufficiently reſpect to admit as 
final, they conſtantly had recourſe to the Privy 


Council i in England, and abided by its determina- 
tion without any further diſpute ; notwithſtandin 

it ated on thele occaſions entirely according to the 
ſpirit or letter of the Engliſh laws, as appeared 


moſt equitable ; and by no means in conformity to 


thoſe that prevailed 1n the colonics. 

This rigut of acting as umpire, was an incon— 
teſtible proof that the Colonies had always con- 
ſidered this country as intrinſically poſſeſſed of an 
authority paramount, and ſuperior to their own ; 
which was ſtill more ſtrongly exemplified by their 
punctually recurring to it im the frequent diſputes 
about their reſpective boundaries, and in the many 
other differences that had, from time to time, 
ariſen between the provinces from various cauſes; 
all which had been invariably ſubmitted to the 
judgment of the parent ſtate. 

It was further argued, that this practice of con- 


ſtantly appealing to the powers at home, conſti- 


tuted in itſelf an indiſputable evidence both of the 
juſtice and propriety of acknowledging the ſupre- 
- =: 
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1 mmacy of Great Britain over the Colonies. It ſhewed 
1 that it never had been queſtioned, and what merited 
||| no leſs the attention of the Colonies, that it was 
abſolutely requiſite, for the preſervation of tranqui- 
lity and good order throughout the American ſet- 
tlements, where endleſs jars and confuſions would 
neceſſarily enſue, without the interpoſition of a ſo- 
vereign controul, or to prevent or pacify them. | 
There was ſtill another conſideration, ſaid they, 
of which the inhabitants in the colonies did not 
ſeem aware. The government over them was de- 
legated; and the conduct of their governors and 
ruling men ſubject to reviſal and cenſure at home. 
This rendered the condition of individuals much 
more eaſy, from the conſciouſneſs of obtaining re- 
dreſs in cafe of ill uſage, than if thoſe who ruled 
over them were accountable to no ſuperior tribu- 
nal, The weight of government was hereby dimi- 
niſhed, in proportion as they who exerciſed it were 
amenable to a ſtill higher court. 
Would the Americans, it was aſked, relinquiſh 
the ſolid advantages they now enjoyed, for a mere 
appellation ? the price of this would be much 
greater than they apprehended. Were they to diſ- 
claim the authority of the parent-ſtate, and take 
upon them the riſk of ſtanding on their own ground, 
at a diſtance from the ſhelter and aſſiſtance of Great 
Britain, they would ſoon experience an oppreflive 
alteration at home, and a mortifying difference 
abroad. . C 
Inſtead of that quiet and undiſturbed enjoyment 
of the gains of their induſtry, which was now their 
peculiar lot, they would then be loaded with thoſe 
manifold burthens which all ſtates muſt ſubmit to, 
that aſpire at making a figure of importance and 
reſpectability. Impoſitions of every kind would. 
follow ſuch a meaſure. In lieu of that moderate 
income, which now ſufficed for the purpoſes of a 
5 govern- 
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government of which the demands were but ſmall, 
they would then have a rank and title to ſupport, a 
national dignity to maintain, and a complication of 
intereſts to defend. All this would require large 
revenues; and would ſoon teach them the diſparity 
between trade carried on without domeſtic incum- 
brances, and guarded in all parts of the world by a 
powerful protector, and a commerce liable to per- 
petual exactions on a variety of accounts, and whoſe 
profits muſt neceſſarily undergo immenſe ſubtrac- 
tions for the current and indiſpenſable ſervice of the 
ſtate, While their internal proſperity met with 


| theſe unavoidable obſtructions, they muſt not ima- 


gine that their affairs would flow in the ſame eaſy 
channel abroad as heretofore. ' They well knew 
that nations are, like individuals, treated with com- 
plaiſance or with roughneſs, according to the means 
they poſſeſs of returning benefits, or of reſenting 
injuries. The reſpect they now met with through- 
out the various quarters of the world where they 
carried on their trade, was in conſequence of the 
reſpect which the power and influence of Great Bri- 
tain commanded all over the globe. When once the 
nations are apprized of a ſeparation between them, 
and that Great Britain no longer intereſts herſelf in 


{| their behalf, they will inquire into the nature of 


their eſtabliſhment, and ſcrupulouſly meaſure the 

extent of their power before they decide among 

themſelves upon what footing to conſider them. 
Nor ought the Americans to flatter themſelves, 


that this examination of their ſtrength and condition 
would be flight and ſuperficial : they to whom ſuch 


a taſk would be committed, muſt be careful for their 


own fakes to acquit themſelves with diligence and 


exactneſs; and they would be furniſhed with ſuffi- 
cient means. The world is no longer in thoſe unen- 
lightened times, when from the general diſcuſſion 
of ignorance and barbarity, knowledge was difficult 
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to obain. The ſpeedy communication ſubſiſting be- 
tween all cultivated nations, ſoon renders them 
thoroughly known to each other, whenever it be- 
comes requiſite to make ſuch inveſtigations. What- 
ever liſts the Americans may hold out for the inſpec- 


tion of foreigners, theſe will not be long in diſ- 


covering, that with all their exaggerations, and 
notwithſtanding the pains taken to repreſent them 
as a numerous people, in the immenſe tracts they 
occupy along a coaſt extending fifteen degrees of 
latitude from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, there 
does not exiſt above one million ſeven hundred 
thouſand white inhabitants, even according to their 
own account; which 1s well known to be calculated 
to 11npreſs the world with a much greater opinion 
of their ſtrength than is juſtly founded. 

According to the proportions eſtabliſhed by po- 
litical writers, three parts in four of this number 
conſiſt of women and children; and of the remain- 
ing fourth, one half may reaſonably be reputed, 
through age, infirmity, and the various accidents 


concomitant on nature, incapable of taking an ac- 


tive part in the defence of their country. Thus 
the men able to bear arms will amount to little more 


| than two hundred and fourteen thouland. 


To proceed with all imaginable impartiality, were 
it to be allowed that this number will ſuffice to 
guard their coaſts, repel invaſions, and ſupply the 
many other calls of civilized ſociety, it is granting 
as much as can be expected; many will probably 
think more than ought to be done, conſidering the 
prodigious extent of that coaſt, the perpetual inter- 
ſection of mighty rivers, running at ſhort intervals 
from each other, and dividing the provinces in ſuch 
a menner, as to render it ealy for an enemy to cut 
off their mutual communication. Add to this the 


boundleſs regions lying behind them, and inhabited 
by a fierce and yet unſubdued toe ; between whom 


and 


a 
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and them an everlaſting enmity muſt ſubſiſt, whoſe 
inveteracy is animated by every motive that can ac- 
tuate the heart of man, and fill it with irreconcil- 
able, and at the ſame time with well- grounded 
hatred. 

But ſuppoſing them welb provided for home de- 
fence, in what manner will they, with ſo ſlender a 
population, be adequate to any conſiderable exer- 
tions abroad? Veſſels may be eaſily equipped for 
the purpoſes of trade; but the manning of a fleet 
is a taſk of ſerious magnitude: none but opulent 
ſtates, well ſtocked with riches and inhabitants, are 
equal to fuch an undertaking. Whatever the fu- 


ture deſtiny of the Colonies may be, their condi-- 


tion at preſent does not permit them to cheriſh any 
reaſonable expectations of becoming, before a length 
of time, formidable at any diſtance from their own 
country. 

1 conſequence will be, that the ſtates of Eu- 
rope ſtanding in little awe of their diſpleaſure, will 
not treat them with that complaiſance, nor ſhew 
them that favour they will poſſibly require at their 
hands. They will ſeize thoſe pretences to make 


them pay largely for commercial advantages, which 


are ſo readily found when eaſy to enforce; nor will 
they, at the ſame time, ex preſs much readineſs in 
procuring them compenſation for the injuries they 
may juitly complain of, 

The remoteneſs of their ſituation from this he- 


miſphere, will always prevent that ſpeedy com- 


munication with thofe powers in confederacy with 
them, which is ſo requiſite, and often ſo critical 


in a political correſpondence. Tranſactions may 


happen of which che quickeſt intelligence is ab— 


ſolutely neceſſary for the accompliſhment of the 


ends propoſed by a connection with them. Hence it 


will not ariſe from policy, ſo much as good for- 


tune, 
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1 tune, that alliances with them may prove bene. 
Ci oo CEE | 
W | The truth is, that European politics are too far 
off for Americans to mix in them with any regu- 
larity of co-operation. Nature interpoſes with an 
immenſe ocean, and bids them, as it were, to reſt 
Contented with a commercial communication, with- 
dut becoming parties in feuds, by which they have 
nothing to gain, and much to loſe. 
Is it not wiſer, therefore, for the Colonies to re- 
main in a gentle ſubjection to Great Britain, which 
for its own fake, would never lay a heavy hand upon 
them, than to truſt to the precarious friendſhip of 
Other nations ? Theſe, without the fame motives 
of condeſcendence to their diſpoſition, wall involve 
them in difficulties, in which they will leave them, 
on any proſpect of conveniency to themſelves, to 
combat and ſurmount, without affording them any 
aſſiſtance, however abſolutely requiſite, or ſolemnly 
_ ſtipulated. Self- intereſt on thoſe occafions will 
ſtifle all other conſiderations; and thoſe ties of con- 
. ſanguinity and reciprocal affection that unite Great 
Britain to her colonies, not ſubſiſting between theſe 
- and their new allies, connections will be formed and 
diffolved betwixt people fituated at ſuch a diſtance, 
with equal inconſiderateneſs and facility. 

The ill policy of caſting off the connection with 
the parent ſtate, appearing in ſo evident a light, 
it was to be hoped, for the happineſs of the colo- 
nics, that they would open their eyes to the dan- 

ers they would run by embracing ſo fatal a mea- 
= which would certainly tend to throw them ſuc- 
ceſſively into the hands of powers not more inimi- 
cal to Great Britain than eager to make them ſub- 
ſervient to their own ſelfiſh ends, and ready to ſa- 
crifice them the moment theſe were attained. 

If it behoved the colonies to attach themſelves 
_ cordially to Great Britain, it was no leſs incumbent 
| on 
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on them to yur that confidence in her wiſdom 


which men ſhould in prudence do in thoſe they 
have choſen for their chiefs. Great Britain is, by 
her poſition, placed, as it were, on an eminence, 
from whence ſhe furveys every part of the Britiſh 
empire. She perceives objects at an immenſe diſ- 
tance, which the inferior ſtation of her dependen- 
cies cannot diſcover : they muſt neceſſarily depend 
upon her vigilance for information ; and muſt, of 


courſe, be guided by her direction. 


The fact is, that while the provincial aſſemblies 


acknowledge themſelves ſubordinate to the Britiſh 


government, they mult, in reaſon, truſt to her ma- 


nagement in all the great affairs of ſtate. Unac- 


quainted with the intrigues that agitate the Courts 


of Europe, and! ignorant of che ſecret deſigns that 
are lurking in the cabinets of miniſters, they are 
not competent to the buſineſs of obviating difficul- 
ties, and warding off dangers. This is the duty 


of ſovereigns and their miniſters: they alone have 
che means of penetrating into the receſſes of poli- 
tics, and of unravelling that clue of dark Ran 4 
wherein the intentions of ſtateſmen are hidden: ſa- 
gacity alone is not ſufficient to effect this; other 
methods muſt be employed, ſuch as apply to the 


paſſions of men, and ſuch as princes and their dele- | 


gates are moſt expert in uſing. 

The proportional ſtrength of every member of 
an empire is only known to its head. Beyond the 
limits of its own juriſdiction, no colony was able to 
pronounce, with any certainty, on the real ſituation 
ot any province in the empire. Every one reſerved 


the documents that led to this knowledge for the 


inſpection of the miniſtry at home: this alone 


knew, excluſively, their reſpective circumſtances, 


and could form a proper idea of the meaſures io 
be adopted for the relative benefit of them all. 


This duty had hitherto been performed by Great 
Britain. 


—— — — 
——— —— 
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Britain, with the univerſal approbation of the Colo- 
nies, and to the admiration of all Europe. Her 
judiciouſneſs and foreſight in the treatment of them 
were unexampled, and had raiſed them to a ſum. 
mit of felicity which no other colonies had ever at- 
tained. 

Why, therefore, ſhould the ſtep ſhe had recently 
taken, be reprobated with ſo much violence, be- 
fore a fair trial had been given it ? The wiſdom of 
it might, upon experience, be found equal to any 
preceding regulations. 

Until this unhappy day, the injunctions of Great 


Britain, though reaching to a multitude of caſes, 


and comprehending every branch of commerce and 
adminiſtration, had been received with all defe- 
rence and reſpect: no cavils nor queſtions had ariſen 
concerning her right and authority to frame them. 


As emanating from the ſupreme ſeat of legiſlative 


power, they were duly ſubmitted to; and no ſuſ- 
picions were harboured of their being fraught with 
an oppreſſive tendency. 

Reſtrictions and confinements in every branch of 
trade, were neceſlary tor the benefit of all traders 


in general : they were a partial evil, to which they 


all ſubmitted for the univerſal good. In England, 


various limits are aſſigned to ſeveral branches: the 
conviction of their utility ſilences all complaint; 


and they are admitted by all parties, however they 


| may. appear repugnant to their immediate intereſt. 


Conformably to this idea, which is founded on 
the ſtricteſt equity, the limitations that accom- 
panied the American trade, by circumſcribing 


it within certain bounds, gave ita body and ſtrength 
which it would probably loſe, were it ſuffered to 


range at large without any controul: ſuch an indiſ- 
criminate licence, inſtead of aſſiſting the progreſs 


of trade, might create ſuch a competition between 


the mother- country and its dependencies, as would 
in 
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in time end, if not in the deſtruction, at leaſt in the 


enfeebling the trade of both. 

The proverb which teaches, that by graſping at 
too much, a man may loſe what he already pollel. 
ſes, was peculiarly applicable to the Americans. 
They enjoyed under the preſent ſyſtem a multitude 
of FN which were daily encreaſing. They 
had no reaſon to repine at the ſuperiority of Great 


Britain; they had hitherto received no injury from 


it; they had, on the contrary, found it a neceſſary 


friend on very trying occaſions. A ftriking proof 


that it was not a ſuperiority of real and internal 
happineſs, appeared in the comparative condition 
of the inhabitants of the mother - country and thoſe 
of its colonies. Here: no wretchedneſs was known; 
every man, in the emphatic phraſe of ſcripture, 
lived under his fig- tree and his vine: hunger and 
nakedneſs kept at a diſtance, and no mendicants 
were ſeen throughout the land. But was it ſo in 
Britain? How happy, could the anſwer be made in 
the affirmative. 

The ſuperiority, therefore, ſo much boaſted of 
in the parent-ſtate, was a ſuperiority of ſtrength 
and efforts to guard and defend all its dependencies. 
Great Britain had ſo thoroughly exerted itſelf in the 
dilcharge of this important duty, that ſhe had there- 
by brought herſelf almoſt to the brink of ruin. 
True it was, that in the proſecution of it, ſhe had 
raiſed herſelf to the highſt pitch of glory; but in 
that, all her colonies had a ſhare : the luſtre ſhe had 
obtained was powerfully reflected upon them; and 
they experienced both the honours and the benefits 


of being members of the Britiſh empire, while ſhe 


alone paid the immenſe price of all this glory. 
Such was the general tenor and purport of the 

numberleſs ſpeeches and arguments uſed on this me- 

morable occaſion. Never was more eloquence diſ- 


Played than by the ſpeakers on each fide of this im- 


* 


portant 
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England. 


ed, they repreſented as totally falſe and groundleſs. 


dred thouſand pounds had been diſcharged in the 


in the ſpace of two years more. 


pected to exceed the ſum of one hundred thouſand 
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portant queſtion. It was conſidered reſpectively as 
thecaule of America, on the one hand; and of Grear 
Britain, on the other ; and was accordingly pleaded 
by both parties with a warmth and ability worthy of 
ſo great a ſubject. | 

The Fa on this act laſted two months; when 
it was repealed, to the univerſal joy of the people of 


But that party which had framed it in the pre. 
ceding, and ſupported it in the preſent ſeſfion, con- 
demned this repeal as an inſtance of weakneſs in 
the miniſtry, and as a heartleſs ſubmiſſion to the 
pleaſure of the colonies, whoſe pretenſions would 
now increaſe, when they ſaw that a dread of their 
power and a fear of diſobliging them, began to 
operate in England. 

The idea of their inability to pay the tax requir- 


As a proof of the flouriſhingneſs of their circum- 
ſtances, it was ſpecified, that of the debt they had 
contracted during the late war, near eighteen hun- 


courſe of only three years; and that they had pro- 
vided funds for the diſcharge of their remaining 
incumbrances of this nature, amounting to be- 
tween ſeven and eight hundred thouſand pounds, 


This plainly ſhewed they were fully able to levy 
the frag exacted by the ſtamp act, which was, in 
truth, a very moderate impoſition, and was not ex- 


pounds annually. . 
To theſe allegations it was replied, that notwith- 
ſtanding theſe appearances, the Americans were al- 
ready loaded as much as they could bear; that the 
very diſcharging of the ſums above-mentioned, was 
a very heavy weight upon them, and ſhould be 
conſidered as a juſt argument for not exacting more 
| gf 1 


. A YE WAX. 
at the preſent; in the mean time the regulations 
made by the late miniſtry were greatly felt, and 
rated in the nature of a large tax, though not 
formally laid upon them as ſuch. OE 
It was further aſſerted, that the repreſentationg 
brought up from all parts of the kingdom, were 
undeniable proofs of the detriment that had been al- 
ready cauſed, and would continue to its manufac- 
tories, if that act remained in force. That it was 
more conſiſtent, therefore, with policy and with hu- 
manity to repeal it, than to involve Great Britain in 


= quarrel for ſo inſignificant a conſideration as the 


eventual produce of a ſtamp act, and to ſuffer ſo 
many thouſands of induſtrious and ingenious indi- 
viduals to want ſubſiſtence. 

In addition to theſe reaſons, it was ſurmiſed thar 
other ſubſtantial cauſes might be aſſigned for the 
readineſs ſhewn to comply with the requeſt of the 
Colonies. The houſe of Bourbon, though ſilent, 
was not inactive in ſtrengthening the bonds of its 
reciprocal compact. The diſgraces and humilia- 
tions that had been heaped upon her in the late war, 
could never be obliterated from her remembrance. 
There was no doubt that ſhe would ſeize the firſt 
opportunity that offered, to take the moſt ſignal 
vengeance on the Britiſn nation; and who could 
tell whether ſhe was not only watching how ſhe - 
might improve, but whether ſhe had not ſecretly 
excited the preſent diſturbances between Great Bri- 
tain and her Colonies. 3 

TO confirm theſe inſinuations, the fuſpicioug 
behaviour of the French was adduced, in with- 
| holding the payment of the Canada bills, fo faith- 
fully promiſed at the concluſion of the peace, to- 
gether with the affected delays of the Spaniſh Court 
in putting off the ſettlement of the Manilla ranſom. - 
Both theſe were objects wherein the national honour 
was eſſentially concerned: the conduct of thoſe 


powers 
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powers was inexcuſable; and it was not probable 
they would venture to act in ſo ſighting a manner, 
were they not convinced that difficulties would 
ſhortly ariſe, to prevent Great Britain from inſiſt- 
ing upon their doing her complete juſtice. 

As to the weakneſs and ſubmiſſion of the miniſ- 

try to the Colonies, it was anſwered that a diſco- 
very of error ſhould be followed by an immediate 
receding from it, without conſulting the preju- 
dices of falſe honour. Every ſtep had been taken, in 
order to arrive at the reality of the ſituation of Ame- 
rica, and every man had been conſulted whole 
knowledge and experience of that country intitled 
bim to credit. After examinations and conſulta- 
tions upon the minuteſt circumſtances relating to 
every Britiſh colony in. America, the reſult had 
been, that the laying on the ſtamp act was a mea- 
ſure equally ill timed and ill adviſed. There were 
not at this preſent day ſufficient, means for the peo- 
ple there to comply with the terms ſpecified by 
the act. Wealth they undoubtedly had; but it did 
not conſiſt of gold and filver in the ſame propor- 
tion as they are e found in other countries : to levy 
the payment of this tax in the manner propoſed, 
would occaſion more diſtreſs among them than was 
conceivable in England, where the plenty of the 
precious metals enabled every body to have ſome 
ſhare of them, 

There were alſo other material objections againſt 
the carrying of this act into execution. The people 
in the colonies thought themſelves treated with 
great and unuſual ſeverity by the various ordi- 
nances relative to their trade, that had taken place 
previous to the ſtamp act. As they had been rigo- 

rouſly enforced, and were at the ſame time deemed 
highly injudicious and oppreſſive by the people of 
England as well as of America, theſe were the more 
deeply exaſperated at them ; and were not therefore 
| in 
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Ma dſpoſition to receive! freſh burdens with the 
ſame willingneſs: they had formerly teſtified, To 
have recourſe to compulſion would prove bad po- 
licy : it would indiſpoſe them ſtill further, and be 
the means of ſtill greater oppreſſion than the former, 
without anſwering perhaps the intended end; as in 
ſoextenfive a country, where towns and habitations 
are often at a great diſtance, and the inhabitants 
thinly ſcattered, they would by various ways be 
able to elude the payment of the tax. 0s 
An impoſition, therefore, that came accompa- 
nied with ſo many difficulties in the execution, and 
produced ſo much ill blood, did not deſerve ſup- 
port. The ſooner it was repealed, the ſooner the 
miſchiefs it had already produced, would be re- 
paaired and forgotten. It were imprudent in the ex- 
tremeſt degree, to covet on the one hand a trifling 
revenue that muſt be extorted through violent me- 
| thods, and to incur the riſk on the other of loſing 
an immenſe balance of profit, flowing with eaſe and re- 
gularity through long accuſtomed channels of trade, 
and which by the benefits accruing to the parties 
concerned, bound them to each other by the ſtrong 
ties of intereſt, and cemented that natural friend- 
ſhip and mutual benevolence between the people of 
Great-Britain and America, which no motives what» 
ever ſhould, in ſound policy, be permitted to in- 
terrupt. ; 5 
The Americans had been accuſed of intemperate 
proceedings; of having ated with an unbecoming 
degree of warmth, and treated with indecency the 
lawful commands and authority of the mothers 
country. This was a harſh accuſation to be level- 
led indiſcriminately upon a whole people collective- 
ly, True it was, that among the lower ſort in- 
ſtances of heat and violence had happened, which 
could not be excuſed ; but they were not approved 
by the better. A mob is no where to be contained 
Vor. I. No. II. > - e 
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within bounds. What tumults had lately been 
frequent in England, even in the metropolis, at 
the very doors of Parliament, in the preſence of 
Majeſty itſelf? Were the military to be let looſe on 
this account; and was an undiſtinguiſhed puniſh. 
ment to be inflicted on the innocent as well as the 
guilty ? Such meaſures might be conſiſtent with the 
Principles of ſome of the deſpotic courts on the Eu- 
ropean continent, but were by no means admiſſible 
in a country of freedom, ſuch as England; where, 
it was juſtly preſumed, the majority of the natives 
felt for the Americans almoſt as much as for them- 
ſelves, and would not ſee them delivered: up to the 
diſcretion of the military, without eſpouſing their 
cauſe, even if it were. leſs: defenſible than it ap- 
peared at prefent. _ 
On a cool review of wha the 3 had 
done, it was no more than what the people of 
Great-Britain had ſet them frequent precedents of, 
on ſimilar occaſions. It proved, in fact, that they 
were endou ed with the ſame diſpoſition, and poſſeſſed 
of the ſame ſpirit. This certainly was in itſelf no 
misfortune nor blemiſh; it was a character the na- 
tives of this iſland gloried in; it was, in truth, the 
foundation of their liberty. To the effects arifnp 
from this cauſe, they were indebted for the excellent 
government of which they ſo juſtly boaſted ; to be de- 
ſirous of repreſſing ſuch a temper in their Anſe- 
rican brethren, was equally abſurd and unjuſt. The 
Americans ſprung from the ſame ſtock, and inherit- 
ed all the qualities of their forefathers : : it was no 
wonder, therefore, they ſhould imitate them, and 
, copy Cloſely after their example; it ran, as it were, 
in their blood; Ge if it was a fault, it was com- 
mon both to the uropean and American Engliſh. 
But it was no fault; or, at worſt, a happy and glo- 
rious one ;- ſuch as they might juſtly pride them- 
ſelves in. To criminate the inhabitants of the "my 
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tin Colonies for the conſequences reſulting from 
principles which were -cherithed and honoured in 
the mother country, was unworthy of the ſenti- 
ments and feelings of men who adopted thoſe prin- 
ciples in their fulleſt latitude, and among whom the 
conſequences - they: naturally gave birth to, had 
made their appearance upon almoſt every occaſion 
that had the leaſt tendency to provoke them. 
In private altercations, the party that manifeſted 
the greateſt coolneſs, was, in the nature of things, al- 
ways the ſureſt of coming off with the the greateſt ad- 
vantage. In purſuance of this maxim, it behoved 
Great Britain, for her own ſake, to avoid all precipita- 
tion in regard to her Colonies. Notwithſtanding the 

ill- humour they had ſhown, Great Britain was, in fact, 

the aggreſſor, and had occaſioned it by exerciſing 

her authority with too high a hand. The true me- 

S thod of keeping ſubjects in a diſpoſition always to 
obey, was by relaxing the reins of government, 
whenever, through inadvertence, or any other 

cauſe, they had been drawn too tight. The chief 
ö fault of the rulers of nations, was their propenſity to 
exert their power upon too many occaſions. The art 
of governing happily, was not to govern too much; 
and to leave mankind as much to their own liberty 
of conduct, as might be compatible with the gene- 
T ral intereſt of the community. This rule had not 
been obſerved in reſpect of the Americans: too cloſe 
and narrow an inſpection had lately prevailed in all 
their concerns. It was this conduct that exaſpera- 
ted them; it was this conduct, therefore, that re- 
quired alteration on our part. As England had be- 
gun the difference, it became her to put an end to 
| It, by a ceſſation of thoſe demands upon America, 
which were ſo grievous and intolerable to her :— 
though ſhe might be able to comply with them, 
yet as her Gare muſt either proceed from co- 
ereion, or, at beſt, be attended with univerſal mur- 
ER © os mur 
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mur and diſcontent, it equally became the natu. 
ral generofity of the Britifh nation, as well as the 
conſtitutional lenity of its government, to give way 
to the deſires of the Americans, were even policy 
and intereſt not to dictate ſuch a condeſcenſion. 
But waving theſe motives, was it equitable to 
pretend to a more thorough knowledge of the con- 
dition America was in at preſent, than that of the 
wiſeſt heads among them? From the examination 
of one of the moſt judicious men, and able politi- 
cians that, or any other country ever produced, it had 
appeared, that the tax in agitation was utterly im- 
practicable; and if inſiſted upon, would prove the 
moſt ruinous meaſure ever purſued by England, 
with reſpect to her Colonies. The very attempt to 
eſtabliſh it, had conſiderably alienated the reſpect 
and the attachment they had always profeſſed for Eng- 
land, and all that belonged to it. Before that fatal 
meaſure had been adopted, the temper of America 
was ſo favourable to England, that the ſtrongeſt 
predilection and partiality was entertained for what- 
ever bore the name of Engliſh, Out manufactures, 
our faſhions, our taſte, were every where predomi- 
hant ; our ideas, cuſtoms, and manners, were adopt- 
ed with a filial and implicit reverence ;. a native of 
Britain was treated with peculiar kindneſs, and 
even allowed a tacit preference to themſelves, while 
| _ behaviour correſponded with his character in 
C | ITT LCN 5 | 
| | But ſince the framing of that odious meaſure, this 
= affection had been much impaired : the Americans 
1 began to conſider the Engliſh in the light of a peo- 
| ple, whom they had a right to ſuſpect of arbitrary 
= defigns upon them ; and could not therefore behave 
| with the ſame cordiality to the individuals of that 
country as heretofore. 
They had formerly conſidered the Engliſh Par- 
liaments as the ſure protectors of American mw 
| | | 
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ty, and always ſpoke of that body with the pro- 
foundeſt veneration: they looked upon it as a ſhield 
of defence againſt the oppreſſion of wicked miniſ- 
ters, and confidently relied on its aſſiſtance in the 
redreſs of any grievance they might complain of. 
But this confidence and reſpect was much dimi- 
niſhed hy the different treatment they had lately ex- 
perienced. Inſtead of the mildneſs and complaiſance 
that aſſembly was wont to expreſs towards America, 
the affairs of that country were now, it ſeems, no 
longer a favourable object; and its proſperity was 
viewed rather with an unfriendly and jealous eye. 
They once were free to lay their repreſentations 
before Parliament, with a full ſecurity they would 
be duly attended to; but times Were now ſo unhap- 
pily changed, that when they applied, with all re- 
verenoe and humility for its interpoſition in their 
behalf, Parliament refuſed even to receive their pe- 
— m /c 
In conſequence of this ſeverity of conduct, the 
reſentment of the Americans was ſuch, that it was 
vain to expect a return of good will, or of commer- 
cial intercourſe, without a repeal of the act in queſ- 
tion. This was the purport of the petitions ad- 
dreſſed to Parliament; and unleſs they met with ac- 
ceptance and ſucceſs, that reſentment would never 
ſubſide, and its effects would continue in ſpite of 


all endeavours to prevent the. 
„Whatever might be the opinion of the abettors 


of the late miniſterial meaſures, America ſtood in 
no abſolute need of Britiſh manufactures. Thoſe 
: that are the moſt uſeful and neceſſary, ſuch as cloths 


and woollens, iron and ſteel ware, and other articles 
of equal utility and importance, they had already 
begun; to manufacture with ſucceſs, and would, in 
a ſnort time, arrive at no ſmall degree of perfection 
in thoſe branches of workmanſhip. 19 
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In thoſe! arts that contribute to conveniency or 
elegance, they had not made ſo much progreſs; 
but the people of America were very far from de- 
ficient either in point of induſtry or ingenuity; and 
had already produced ſuch ſpecimens of both, as 
rendered it evident, that with encouragement, they 
would ſpeedily attain to a conſiderable degree of 
Senn nen r 

But however inelegant and coarſe the productions 
of the American artiſts might be, the people of Eng- 
land would, as actual experience had already taught 
them, find that no allurements of ſuperior finery, or 
even of cheapneſs, would carry off their manufac- 


tures in the American markets, or even ſuffer them 


to be admitted there. 


The merchants in America, though a numerous 


body of men, were comparatively a handful to the 
vaſt aggregate of the various other parts of the com- 
munity. Theſe were chiefly compoſed of farmers 
and cultivators of land: men wholly taken up in ru- 
ral occupations; in clearing the ground, and im- 
proving the ſoil, or in rearing flocks and cattle. 
Theſe were a race of men little acquainted with any 
wants which they were not able to ſupply of theme 
ſelyes. They lived in primitive fimplicity ; what 
they wore was chiefly. wrought within their own 
doors: they, ſtood in no need of ſhops: or ware: 
houſes for the purpoſes of luxury. Theſe were not 
equi oleic oor luett Ii 

If, thrgugh a continuation of the ſyſtem taken 
up in England, the Americans :ſhquld on their fide 


perſiſt in a refuſal of Engliſh; importations, they | 


were not in the leaſt. apprehenfive of diſtreſs for 
their huſbandmen and r Inſtead of felling 
timber and ſowing of grain for exportation, they 
would, on the failing of theſe reſources, betake 
themſelves to other means of ſubſiſting: they 155 

„„ - 1 g eau. 


a people whom the deprivation of Britiſh goods 
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leave their fields and foreſts and, inſtead 0 'ploug 
men, would become artificers. 


* 


F 


Nor let the enemies to America imagine that ma- 


terials would be deficient. The wool of their flocks 


could, in the ſpace of two or three years, with pro- 


per management, furniſh a ſufficient quantity for 


the demands of all America. The quality, though 
ſomewhat inferior to that of England, was of re- 


' markable” fineneſs. Flax they abounded in: im- 


menſe quantities of flax-ſeed were annually export- 


ed to Ireland from Philadelphia and'New York. ' 

Iron they were provided with in equal plenty; 
and had among them numbers of workmen per- 
fectiy converſant in the manner ef working it to the 
beſt advantage. Thus they were prepared to face 


every difficulty that might ariſe from the interrup- 


tion of commertial ſupplies from Great Britain. If 


this interruption ' ſhould continue any time, they 
might become ſuch proficients in trades and han- 
dicrafts of all kinds, as not only to raile a ſuſficiency 


of neceſſaries for their conſumption at home, but 
even to produce a ſtock adequate to the demands 
of the French and Engliſh Weſt Indies, and of Spa- 
niſn America; with whom their nearer proximity 
would enable them to carry on ſuch a trade, on 
much more advantageous terms to both parties, 
than the diſtance of Britain could afford. LS 
All theſe were matters of ſerious conſideration 
to the people of England, and ſhould induce 
them to put a ſtop to the pernicious ſchemes that 
were going forwards, before their evil conſequences 
aroſe to a degree beyond remedy. e 0 
There was another ground of complaint among 
the Americans. They were miſrepreſented in a 
manner equally injurious and indecent. They 
were deſcribed as void of loyalty and gratitude ; as 
earneſtly ſplicitous to profit all- they could by the 
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generofity of the morher country, and yet unwile 
ling to beſtow: their cy 6 of Wegen. Bar 


accuſation I dot America, in the Kale of the 
preceding war, raiſe an army of twenty - fue thou- 
1and- „ and maintain them At. its — oven Er 


pence ?, The troops feht from GreatiByitain did not 


amount to a larggt imbet; In e war antece- 


dent to:thar, th; lied che Britin expedition EY 
| „ ͤ 


againſt Spadin, es wich fe. 


of their beſt n 5: and exerted: themſebve oh ith 
equal bravery and 1 wag oy "Fr Ern 
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ſenſible of rbeir miſtske, in wan America witl 
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was rhig aſſertion! 774 
the limits of Canada: ANC 


French upo 


with Britiſh: manufactures, by factors, whoſe cor. 
reſpondents reſided in England. 


dertaken for the defence of the Britin mercantile 
intereſt, in the inland parts Of America, where the 
commercial intercourſe with the native Indians de- 
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It was not we hereby intended to infubnats, that . 


America Wd. not look upon herſelf as bound to eſ- 
pouſe the quarrels of Britain: on the contrary, ſhe 
was proud of being confidered as a faithful partner 
of Britain, in all her enterprizes; as a partaker of 
her dangers, as well as of her ſucceſſes; 5 and was no 
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| an Nova Scotia This con- 
teſt was heightened” by che incroachments of tha 
on the Light af the Engliſh to trade in the 
country en the Ohio. This trade was carried on 


Thus it was un- 


on the goods remitted from Eng: : 
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Jeſs indere ſted in all that n her, than ſhe could 


poſſibly be herſelf. 
Were a war to break out in Europe From cavſes 


wherein America had no particular concern, ſtil. 
the Colonies would zealouſty take up arms, and 


furniſh their pecuniary contingent, on a requiſition 


from Great-Britain. This was no more than they 


had always done. They were ready to do it again; 


and to manifeſt the ſincereſt attachment, by every 


kind of pooof that lay in their power, while the pa- 
rent ſtate called upon them for that purpoſe in a 


conſtitutional manner, as had always been practiſed 


heretofore. 


Such was the purport of the estimengs and opi- 
nions of the celebrated Doctor Franklin, upon his 


examination before the Houſe of Commons.— 


They contained altogether, a body of information 


worthy of that aſſembly's notice, and were produc- 


tive of a friendly diſpoſition towards America, that 


contributed not a little to the repeal | of the act fo 
obnoxious to that pe _ 

But the two chief ſupporters of their ere were 
Lord Camden in the Houſe of Peers, and Lord 
Chatham (then Mr. Pitt) in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The firſt had been lately raiſed to the Peer- 
age with the univerſal applauſe of the nation, of 


which he had acquired, the higheſt eſteem and re- 


ſpect, by his conduct while at the head of one of the 
moſt important departments of the law. His argu- 
ments were deciſively in favour of the Americans, 
and carried with them a weight and reſpectability 
A rendered them effectually ſerviceable in their 
cauſe, 


The Houſe of Commons had long been witneſs 


of the talents for oratory poſſeſſed by Mr. Pitt ; but 


he diſplayed them on this occaſion in a manner that 
will never be forgotten by thoſe who were witneſſes 
of his exertions on that memorable day. He 5 
Wit 
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with that boldneſs of thought, that originality of 
expreſſion, and that impetuoſity of eloquence, which 
cCharacteriſed him in ſo ſingular a manner, and 
which ſo few were able, or dared to encounter.— 
Such was the impreſſion he made upon his auditors, 
and the public at large, that the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act was determined, and a majority of the nation 
concurred in approving this determination. 

This famous bill was ſtrongly oppoſed, how- 
ever, in the Upper Houſe; and on its paſſing, no 
leſs than thirty- three Lords entered a proteſt againſt 
it, couched in ſtrong terms, and ſupported by tors 
cible arguments. 

Here the diſpute between Great Britain and its 
Colonies ſeemed to promiſe an entire ceſſation. 
Their deſires had been complied with in the moſt 
ample manner; and nothing had been omitted 

to teſtify the ſincerity with which the parent ſtate 
wiſhed to live on the moſt friendly terms with its 
American dependencies. 

But the judgment of thoſe who had predicted 
that the conceſſions of Great Britain to America, 
inſtead of lay ing that turbulent ſpirit which had 
lately broke out among them, would, on the con- 
trary, increaſe it, began to be veriſied in many in⸗ 
ſtances, 

Thoſe who, during the late troubles, had ſhown 
themſelves friends to the Britiſh government, were 
become objects of general diſlike, While in Eng- 
land the heats occaſioned by the difference of opi- 
nion concerning the ſtamp act, were gradually ſub- 
ſiding, in America they ſeemed to have laid the 
foundation of an irreconcilable hatred to ſuch as had 
not fided with the popular party, A faction now 
evidently appeared to be formed, reſolutely bent to 
ſeize every occaſion of diminiſhing the power and 
influence of the mother country. lt was the more 


aner 
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dangerous, as it acted with apparent refpe&t and 


attachment to Great-Britain, though it conſiſted at 
the ſame time of her well-known enemies; men, 


unhappily for her, whoſe abilities went hand in hand 


w# 
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Continuance of the Diſſeations in America. 


HE inhabitants of the immenſe dominions poſ- 

ſeſſed by Great-Britain in America, though 
the ſubjects of one power, and generally originating 
from the Britiſh "iſlands, were, notwithſtanding, 
very different from each other- in their character, 
diſpoſition, ideas, cuſtoms, manners, religious, and 
political notions, + Wa 

The people dwelling in the four provinces of 

the country called New England, are the deſcend- 
ants of thoſe determined republicans, who, as al- 
ready obſerved, fled from England, in order 
to enjoy their own notions of government and 
religion, unmoleſted by the hand of power.— 
They retained the hatred of their forefathers to 
kingly authority, and were always eager and violent 
in their oppoſition to it, on the leaſt ſuſpicion of its 
harbouring deſigns to exceed its limits. 

One may, without offering violence to truth, 
_ conſider them as the life and ſoul of that oppoſition 
to Great-Britain, which has terminated in its loſs 
of the extenſive empire of North America. 

The Colony of New York, together with that of 
Jerſey, is chiefly inhabited by the poſterity of the 
firſt founders of that ſettlement, who were Dutch, 
and who have left the general outlines of their cha- 
racter to the people of that province, induſtry, 
frugality, and an aſſiduous perſeverance in the 
means of thriving. . 

Pennſylvania contains a ſtill greater mixture than 
the two former. Two-thirds of the inhabitants con- 
ſiſt of Germans, Dutch, and other foreigners, of 
ſeveral denominations; a hardy and laborious 5 
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Who driven partly by poverty, and partly by perſe- 
cution, to this friendly retreat from both, have by 
patience and toil, rendered that large country one 
of the moſt fertile and plentiful in the new world. 

A numerous proportion of that peaceable and 
inoffenfive ſect, py rw poſſeſſes a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of Pennſylvania; ef which the illuſtrious 
Penn was the original founder and proprietor. 

In both Carolinas, multitudes are of foreign ex- 


traction, and retain the reſpective OR and dif- 


poſition of their progenitors. 

In Virginia and Maryland, the primitive adven- 
turers were perſons, in general, of a reſpectable 
character; poſſeſſed of property, and irreproachable 
in their morals, of a loyal turn, and firmly at- 
tached to the mother country. | 

But in proceſs of time, this happy frame of 
mind has undergone a great change, owing to 
cauſes eaſily traced by reflecting men. For many 

ars theſe two provinces have been, as it were, 
the ſink, wherein England has poured all the vice 


and iniquity of which the laws could rid this iſland. 
Felons of all denominations, convicts exempted 


from the ſeverity of juſtice, individuals of infa- 


mous character, profligates in ſhort of both ſexes, 


and of every complexion, have been ſent in ſhoals 
to people theſe two Colonies, 

The conſequences have proved, as it was fore- 
ſeen, by all perſons of diſcernment, highly injurious 
to the reputation of both theſe provinees. They 
abound in men of a licentious ſpirit, averſe to legal 
controul, and of an audaciouſneſs that is not to be 
flattered by the deference and awe that are due to 
civil authority. 

It was firſt in Virginia the ſtandard of defiance to 
Great Britain was hoiſted, as it were, in due form 
by the taking of thoſe reſolutions in the general aſ- 
5 that have e been mentioned. This 
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was a deciſive meaſure, and emboldened all the Cos 
lonies to come into public reſolves of the like na- 


ture, 
Such being the temper and diſpoſition of the Co- 


loniſts in general, it was not ſurprizing that they 


ſhould be keen and eager in the diſcovery and pur- 


ſuit of whatever appeared to be their immediate in- 


tereſt, and jealous of what might thwart it. To this 


it was owing, that notwithſtanding the repeal of the 


the ſtamp act, as the other regulations previous to 
it had not alſo been repealed, they continued in a 
diſcontented 'mood ; which, though repreſt for a 


while from a ſenſe af the cohdefoinden ſhewn them 


in that particular inſtance, ſoon broke out in a man- 
ner that convinced thinking people it would finally 
be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. . 
When the ſtamp act was repealed, the miniſtry 
who took that ſtep, conſcious that they. were, in 
fact, ſtooping to the Americans, thought themſelves 
obliged, at the ſame time, to pals a bill declaratory 
of the ſupreme. ſovereignty of Great Britain over 


all her Colonies, and of her competency and right 


to make laws 2nd ſtatutes to bind chem! in all caſes 


whatever. 


By the ſame declaration they canal all the re- 
te and proceedings of the Provincial Aſſemblies 
that tended to claim any authority in their reſpec- 
tive diſtricts independent of that of Great Britain, 
eſpecially the ſole and excluſive privilege of * 
ing taxes and levying money. 

„This declaratory act, though conſidered 
bome as neceſſary to maintain the dignity of ba 
Britiſh government in the midſt of ſo much conceſ- 
fion, was beheld by the Americans in quite another 
light. It was deemed a reſcryation of claims and 
Pretences, to be brought forth and enforced when- 
ever a favourable ſeaſon occurred. This greatly di- 
miniſhed, in the ideas of the Americans, the com- 


plaiſanes 
2 


terms of the act in queſtion, 


plaiſance of England. She appeared rather to tem- 


poriſe, than to yield, with a good grace, to the de- 


fires they had ſo earneſtly expreſſed. 

The little impreſſion made in America by the 
lenity of Great Britain, was manifeſted on the ver 
firſt occaſion that preſented itſelf ; an act had been 


paſſed by the adminiſtration, to which they were 


fo much obliged, providing the troops cantoned 
throughout the Colonies, with ſuch neceſſaries in their 
quarters, as were indiſpenſible for their comfortable 
ſubſiſtence. In direct violation of this act, the aſ- 
ſembly of New York paſſed another act, whereby 
the mode of executing the former was altered, and 
one of their owt framing ſubſtituted in its room. 

When the news of this refractorineſs and diſre- 


ſpect, was brought to England, it exited no leſs 


indignation than ſurpriſe, it was evidently calcu- 
lated to ſhow that Great Britain had no condeſcen- 
dence to expect on the part of its s colonies, either 
in matters of greater or leſſer conſequence, the 
preſent object was of the latter kind; yet ſuch 
was the ill humour prevalent among them, as to 
cavil about a compliance founded upon the moſt 


obvious neceſſity. 


In the heat of reſentment for ſuch undutiful be- 
haviour, ſevere meaſures were at firſt propoſed in 
Parliament, but upon weighing the matter delibe- 
rately, the moderation that characteriſes the Eng- 
gliſh Government, dictated more conciliatory me- 
thods of proceeding. In order to ſupport the dig- 
nity and fupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature, with- 


out proceeding to extremities, and yet to make the 


Colonies ſenſible of its determination, not to recede 


from its juſt rights, a bill was brought in, by 


which it was enacted, that the legiſlative power of 
the general aſſembly of New Vork, ſhould be to- 
tally ſuſpendec, until it fully complied with all the 
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At Boſton the ſame refractory diſpoſition equal · 
ly prevailed. Notwithſtanding the equitableneſs of 
granting due compenſations to ſuch as had ſuf. 
| Hume . the licentiouſneſs of the mob, during 
the riots on account of the ſtamp act, it was not 
without difficulty the general aſſembly was induced 
to acquit themſelves of their duty. 
All theſe proofs of an unruly diſobedient temper, 


rouſed at laſt the ſpirit of the people in power at 


home; they began to think it was neceſſary by 
ſome vigorous aſſertions of the rights of Great 
Britain, to convince the Colonies that it had by no 
means given up thoſe claims of paramount autho- 
1 which it had exerciſed without oppoſition dus 
ring ſuch a number of years. 
In purſuance of this idea, the Parliament paſſed an 


act, impoſing duties on tea, paper, painters, colours, 
and glaſs, imported into the Britiſh plantations 


in America, 
This act was received in the Colonies with no leſs, 


if not more diſapprobation than that which impoſ- 


ed the ſtamps, The populace renewed its abuſive 
behaviour, and the better ſort immediately agreed 
to give it the moſt open and determined oppoſi- 
rion. 

To this purpoſe, meetings were held in all the 
principal towns; wherein it was reſolved, to be- 
ſtow excluſive encouragements on the manufactures 


carried on in America, and to leſſen the importa- 
tion and uſe of foreign commodities, a particular 


enumeration of theſe was made, which was chiefly 
levelled at the articles that came from England, 

In the mean time, a circular letter was ſent to 
every Colony by the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſet, 
which openly took the lead in this recommence- 
ment of a regular oppoſition to Great Britain, in- 
viting them to join in a communication and harmo- 
uy of ſentiments, expreſſing cheir diſſatisfaction Pp 

dhe 
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the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry, and aſſerting in 
the ſtrongeſt terms the injuſtice and impropriety 
of its preſent treatment of the Colonies. 


During the courſe of theſe unhappy altercations be- 
tween Great Britain and America in- 1768, one of the 


moſt unfortunate circumſtances attending it, was 
the enmity ſubſiſting between the provincial Aſ- 
ſembly of Maſſachuſet and its Governor. He 


was unqueſtionably a man of abilities ; but was 
conſidered as a ſecret foe to the cauſe of America, 
and as a ſworn champion of the royal prerogative. 
In this light he met with a conſtant ſeries of ob- 
ſtructions in whatever he undertook. Bickerings 


and diſputes followed each other uninterruptedly, 
and he had all the violence of a party to contend 


with, that was animated with as much inveteracy 
againſt his perſon, as with hatred to the meaſures 
he ſupported. 

The conteſt was of courſe carried on with an 
eye to both theſe objects: perſonal rancour was 
evidently at the bottom of many, if not moſt, 
of thoſe perpetual repreſentations and remonſtrances 
with which they never loſt the opportunity of aſſail- 
ing him. Neither can it be denied that feeling the 
ſtings of their animoſity, he often retorted it, 
and treated them with an aſperity correſponding to 
their own. 


The conſequences of this diſention were fatal to 


the parties chiefly intereſted in the great queſtions 
then in agitation. Great Britain and America owed 
many of the altercations that aroſe, and much of 
the antipathy ſubſiſting between them, to the mu- 


tual ill-will of the Governor and the Houle of Repre- 
ſentatives. 


The new acts of the Britiſh legiſlature renewed 


and afforded freſh materials for the ill-humour of 


both. All bounds of moderation were now forgot- 


ten in the violence with which the Aſlembly thwarted 
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him. As the obſtinacy of the Colonies had highly 
'exaſperated the Britiſh admmiſftration, the Governor 

was ordered to act with vigour and reſolution, and 
by no means to ſhow any — to yield to 
them as formerly. 

As the circular letter from the Aſſembly of Maſ- 
ſachuſet had given particular offence, and was 
viewed as an intention to raiſe an univerſal conſpi- 
racy throughout the Colonies againſt Great Britain, 
he was inſtructed to require, in the moſt poſitive 
and peremptory terms, that they ſhould reſcind the 

reſolution which had produced — letter, and de- 
clare their diſapprobation of that ſtep as Proceed. 
ing from temerity and precipitation. 

Previous to this requiſition, he had communt- 
cated to the Aſſembly, a letter written to him from 

Lord Shelburne, then Secretary of State, and 
which contained ſeveral expreſſions that ſhowed 
how diſagreeable and offenfive their conduct ap- 
peared to the Britiſh miniſtry. 

The Aſſembly was highly exaſperated at the con- 
tents of this letter; and accuſed him of having miſ- 
15 repreſented them at home in his official diſpatches, 

copies of which they inſiſted he ſhould produce, if 3 
he meant to ciear himſelf of the imputation they a 
charged him with ; otherwiſe they ſhould confider 
him in the odious light of a ſecret calumniator. 

On his refuſal of theſe copies, they wrote letters 

| to the miniſters in England, wherein they excul- 

pated themſelves from the charges of the Go- 
vernor, and repreſented him as guilty of miſ- 
repreſentation and partiality. They accompa- 
nied theſe complaints with warm remonſtfances 
againft the late acts of Parliament, as unconſtitu- 
tional, and ſubverſive of the rights of Britiſh 
ſubjects, 

Deſpairing of being able to pacify men whoſe 
violence ſeemed at the Preſent moment nent. 
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for the public. 
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N 
of management, he thought it prudent to adjourn 
the Aſſembly, that they might have leiſure to cool 
and ponder with ſome degree of temper on the ſteps 
they intended to take in the buſineſs that was ſhortly 


to become the ſubject of their deliberations; 


In the ſpeech accompanying this prorogation, he 


gave a full vent to his diſpleaſure at the behaviour 


of the leading members of the Aſſembly, whoſe 


ambitious and popular views he reprobated , with 
great freedom, and whom he deſcribed as much 
more actuated by faction, than by any real concern 

In the mean time, to counterbalance the circular 
letter addrefled by the province of Maſſachuſet to 
the other Colonies, another circular letter was writ- 
ten to every Provincial Governor in America, by 


Lord Hillſborough, lately preferred to the new ap- 


pointment of Secretary of State for the American 
department, . 3 
This letter was intended as à refutation of the 
other, which it repreſented as calculated to mis- 
lead the public, and fill it with groundleſs jealou- 
ſies and ſuſpicions of the deſigns of Great Britain, 
as tending to inflame the minds of men with unjuſt 
reſentments, and to excite them to unite in oppo- 
ſition to the lawful authority of the parent ſtate. 
Such was the fituation of affairs, when Governor 
Bernard made the requiſition above mentioned. 
Some people are of opinion, that had there re- 
mained the leaſt inclination to meet the wiſhes of 
the miniſtry ſo as to put an end to the altercation 
between Britain and her Colonies, a medium on 
this occaſion might have been found by the Aſſem- 
bly of Maſſachuſet, to reconcile their own rights 
and importance with the ſupremacy and dignity of 
the Britiſh Parliament. Conceſſions might have 
been made, which would have ſaved the honour of 
1 0 F 2 .. Brian, 
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Britain, without derogating from che freedom of 
the Coloniſts PIN 
hut this opportunity of Renpcitiigen was re- 
jected with more unanimity than was expected. 
When the queſtion to reſcind the reſolutions of the 
former houſe was put, it paſſed in the negative by 
a diviſion of ninety two to ſeventeen. 

It has been ſurmiſed, that this refuſal was in a 
great meaſure occaſioned by their being made ac- 
quainted with the conſequences that muſt follow it. 
'They were told that in caſe they did not comply, 
they were immediately to be diflolved. Upon this 
information, after conſulting together the ſpace of 
a week, they defired a receſs might be granted 
them, in order to adviſe with their conſtituents. 
The denial of this exaſperated them, and they forth- 
with came to the above determination. 

They concluded by writing a letter to Lord Hilf. 
borough, to juſtify their proceedings, and by ſend- 
10g to the Governor a meſſage of the ſame ten- 
dency. They delivered themſelves in both with 
the utmoſt freedom of thought and expreſſion. 
They infiſted upon the propriety of the crrcular 
letter; that they had a right to communicate their 
lentiments to their fellow ſubjects upon matters in 


which they were all jointly concerned; that it was 


the undoubted privilege of the Colonies to unite 


in a petition to the throne for the redreſs of their 


grievances. They reprobated, with great warmth, 
the requiſition to reſcind the reſolutions of the for- 
mer houſe; calling it unconſtitutional and unpre- 
cedented : they complained of the epithets beſtow- 

ed on their conduct through the ſuggeſtions of their 
ſecret enemies; and that while they were doing no- 
thing but what was perfectly juſtifiable, they ſhould 
be aecuſed of harbouring ſeditious deſigns. They 


the 


did not fail, at the fame time, to remonſtrate againſt 
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the late acts, as ſubverſive of the principles of li- 
berty, and as highly oppreſſive to America. 

But they did not ſtop here. Inflamed with re- 
ſentment againſt the Governor, whom they conſi- 
dered as their capital enemy, and the prime cauſe 
of the diſpleaſure expreſſed againſt them, they drew 
up a liſt of charges of which they repreſented him 
guilty with much heat and acrimony, declaring 
him unfit to continue in the ſtation he was inveſted 
with, and petitioning for his immediate removal. 

The behaviour of the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſet 
Was like a ſignal and example to the other Aſſem- 
blies of the American continent. They treated 
the circular letters, written to each of them by the 
Secretary in the American department, preciſely 
in the ſame manner. They unanimouſly voted ad- 
dreſſes to that Aſſembly, expreſſive of their appro- 
bation and concurrence in all its meaſures. They 

wrote to the American Secretary in the ſame ſtile; 
approving and juſtifying, in the moſt forcible 
terms, the conduct of the Aſſembly at Boſton, and 
condemning the purport of his own letter with the 
moſt explicit freedom. 

To ſhow, at the ſame time, they did not 
mean their diſſatisfaction ſhould 8 in meer 
complaints, they renewed their former combinations 
againſt the uſe and importation of Engliſh goods, 
and agreed to vend or purchaſe none that ſhould ar- 
rive, after ſuch as had been ordered previouſly to 
the expiration of the preſent year, From this agree- 
ment articles only of indiſpenſible neceſſity were ex- 
cepted; and it was to hold good tall the late acts 
were entirely repealed, 

The diſſolution of the Aſſembly of We 
had been preceded, a few days before, by a great 
rumult at Boſtog. A veſſel belonging to one of the 
principal merchants there, was ſeized by order ot. 
the Board of Cuſtoms, in conſequence of having 
3 negle Cted 
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neglected to comply with the regulations in force. 
She was conveyed, for ſecurity, under the protec- 
tion of a man of war, then lying in the harbour. 
Hereupon the populace aſſembled, and treated the 
Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms very outrageouſly, 
breaking the windows of their houſes, and Durning 
the Collectors boats. 

Dreading further ill uſage, the officers of the 
Cuſtoms judged it neceſſary to take ſhelter in caſtle 
William, fituated at the entrance of the harbour, 
where they reſumed the functions of their office. 

In the mean time, the people of Boſton held fre- 
quent meetings, the iſſue of which was a remon- 
ſtrance to the Governor, aſſerting, as uſual, rights 
and pretenſions contradictory to the authority 
of the Britiſh legiſlature. Among other requeſts, 
they made one of a very ſingular and unprecedented 
nature, which was, that he would take upon him 
to order the King's ſhips out of the harbour. 

The licentiouſneſs of the people became daily 
more outrageous and ungovernable. It reſembled, 
in many inſtances, the ſpirit of violence exerted 
by the republican party, during the tumultuous 
ra of the civil wars in England in the laſt century. 

Inflamed by the machinations of thoſe among 

them who had ſecret ends to accompliſh, the 
commonalty began to throw off all decency and re- 
ſerve, both in their words and actions. They 
ſpoke with the higheſt irreverence of the greateſt 
perſonages in Britain, and their publications teem- 
ed with paſſages deſtructive of all ſubordination to 
its ſovereignty over them. They ſeemed, in ſhort, 
to have thrown aſide all foals for their mother 
country, and to have transferred their regard and 
obedience ta their own afſemblies exclufively. 
Theſe they dignified, occaſionally, with the title 
of Parliament; and conſidered them as lawfully in- 
veſted With ſufficient rights and powers to govern 
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them independently of any other interference what- 
ſoever. E e le 
In the midſt of theſe diſorders, news arrived & 
from England, that the folemn petition they had 
tranſmitted thither, to be laid before the King, had 
not been preſented to him. The Colony Agent 
had not been ſuffered to deliver it; objections 
being made that he was not duly authoriſed for 
that purpoſe, having been only appointed by the 
Aſſembly, without the Governor's concurrence.— 
This report contributed not a little to excite uni- 
verſal murmurs, and to add to the ill-blood and ſe- 
ditious diſpoſition already prevailing among all 
claſſes. 1 6 
Government bethought itſelf, at length, of 
making the Colonies ſenſible, that it would not 
ſubmit any longer to be braved and inſulted in the 
execution of its authority. To this intent troops 
were ordered to repair to Boſton, in ſufficient num- 
bers to intimidate the refractory, and to ſupport 
—The well-affeted. 5 FL 
On receiving this intelligence, the town of Boſ- 
ton expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize and alarm. Now 
it was, ſaid they, that the real defigns of Britain 
began to manifeſt themſelves. Their liberties were 
now to be trampled upon by an unmerciful and 
barbarous ſoldiery ; and themſelves devoted to de- 
arucion; in cate vt rentbance.. HH oo 
They aſſembled in the town-hall, and drew up 
a petition to the Governor, intreating him to call 
a General Aſſembly, that the province might in- 
ſtantly reſolve what meaſures were proper to be a- 
dopted in ſuch critical circumſtances, for the peace 
and ſafety of the country, and to prevent thoſe 
heart-burnings and inſurrections, that might pro- 
bably be occaſioned by the rumours of a military 
force approaching to overawe the inhabitants, and 
—WS compel 
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compel their obedience to laws to which they were 
averſe. 

But they were diſappointed in their demands: 
the Governor gave them to underſtand, that it was 
no longer in his power to convene a Provincial Aſ- 
ſembly, until he had received the King's conſent; 
the pur port of his laſt inſtructions being, that he | 
ſhould. wait for orders from England, where the 
matter was then under confideration. 

Upon this refuſal of the Governor, they deter- 
mined to call an Aſſembly themſelves, under the 
name of a Convention. Preparatory to this purpoſe, 
a committee was appointed by the town-meeting, 
to take into ſpecial conſideration the preſent ſtate of 
the province, This committee 1 by a long 
enumeration of their rights, and of their various 
infractions. They reſolved, that the introduction 
of an armed force among them, in oppoſition to 
their conſent, was contrary to law. This reſolu- 
tion, they allerted, was ſtrictly conformable to the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, which forbids 
the keeping up of an army, without the conſent of 
Parliament. They appealed to the ſame ſpirit for 
the propriety of holding frequent Parliaments ; and, 
in conſequence, reſolved that a Convention ſhould 
be ſummoned, in the ſame manner as the General 
Aſſembly, _ 

But the moſt remarkable meaſure adopted by 
this meeting, was a requiſition to the inhabitants 
to put themſelyes in a poſture of defence againſt 
any ſudden attack of an enemy, This requiſition 
[hey founded on a late apprehenſion, as they ſtated 

» Prevailing among many, of an approaching 
ropture with France, 

| This was certainly the boldeſt ſtep that had ever 
yet been taken in the Colonies. The intention of it 
was obvious to the world, as well as to themſelves; 
and it was eaſy to perceive What were the final aims of 
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thoſe who had given birth to, and fomented with ſo 
much pains, the diſtractions and diſturbances 
throughout the Colonies. _. 

The ſelect- men of the town of. Boſton were di- 
rected to write circular letters to all the other towns 
in the Colony, acquainting them with the reſolu- 
tions that had been taken, and exhorting them 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to concur with firmneſs 
and ſpeed in the deciſions made by the meeting. 

Such was the unanimity of oppoſition to Great 
Britain throughout this populous province, that 
out of ninety- ſeven towns, of which it conſiſted, one 
only refuſed its concurrence. This was the town 
of Hatfield ; the inhabitants of which had the cour- 
age to difſent from the ſentiments of their country- 
men, and openly to ſignify their diſapprobation of 
their proceedings. | 

Their anſwer to the circular letter inviting them 
to unite with the reſt, was conceived in terms, "which 
for the judiciouſneſs and ſpirit of the arguments 
they conveyed, were juſtly eſteemed at the time, a 
compoſition highly honourable to thoſe who framed 
it. It fully juſtified the moderation it recommend- 
ed, and SI SHA in their trueſt colours, the ſe- 
ditiouſneſs and infatuation of thus bidding open 
defiance to Great Britain, and of flying to arms 
without neceſſity ; which "could only tend to acce- 
lerate miſchiefs and miſeries, which coolneſs and 
temperance of behaviour would be moſt efficacious 
ro prevent. 

The conduct of the inhabitants of Hatfield made 
no other impreſſion on their countrymen than to ex- 
cite their contempt of it, and their ſuſpicion that it 
was influenced by motives of puſillanimity, or in- 
tereſtedneſs; an accuſation which they were always 
ready to fix on all who deviated from thoſe violent 
methods of acting which they had ſo long "_ 
Aan 
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and looked upon as the only means that were pro- 


per to be employed in the preſent exigencies. 
As loon as the Convention was met, it ſent a 


deputation to the Governor, to aſſure him that 


their intentions were intirely pacific; that they did 
not conſider themſelves as any ways inveſted with 
powers of government; that their fole aim was to 


deliberate Together, in a friendly manner, what 


meaſures would Prove moſt conducive to preſerve 
public tranquility, in wy preſent critical ſituation 
of their affairs. W NM 
They did not forget, however, to comprutn of 
grievances, and of the imputation of difloyalty un- 
der which they unjuſtly laboured in England ; ear- 


neſtly deſiring that he would conſent to the meet- 

ing of a General Aſſembly, as the ſureſt and moſt 
conſtitutional remedy they could have recourſe to, 
in their preſent diſtreſs. 


But the Governor remained inflexible ! in his de- 


via of their requeſt; adviſing them ſeriouſly to re- 
flect on the dangers they were expoſing themſelves 
to, by continuing aſſembled in defiance of law.— 

He exhorted them to deſiſt from ſo unwarrantable 


a conduct, and quietly to ſeparate, before he found 


himſelf obliged, as the Repreſentative of the Crown, 


to aflert its prerogatives in a more deciſive man- 


ner. He told them they might reſt aſſured, that 
Great Britain was determined to maintain her ſo- 
vereignty unimpaired, and would find means to 


inſure obedience. | 

In anſwer to the Governor's admonitions, they 
replied, that the Convention could only be viewed 
as a private aſſembly of perſons, met to con- 
ter amicably on their concerns. In that light, 
which was the only one they claimed, no crimina- 
lity or refractor ineſs could be imputed to them. 

Io this ſecond meſſage the Governor would give 
no audience; e that to grant them any 

hearing, 
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hearing, would be admitting them to be legally aſ- 
ſembled, and might tend to confer a weight and 
importance on them, which he wholly diſarowed. 

The Governor's. firmneſs diſconcerted them. 
They contented themſelves with drawing up a re- 

rt of their proceedings; which, contrary to the 
ſtile they had uſed hitherto, was conceived in terms 
of remarkable moderation. After mentioning the 
motives of their meeting, and diſclaiming all 
public authority, they recommended intire defer- 
ence and ſubmiſſion to government, and a reſpect- 
ful dependence on the wiſdom and equity of the 
king and his miniſters, for a juſt and timely redrefs 
of their grievances.. 

They added ſtrong proteſtations of their readi· 
neſs to ſt in their ſeveral capacities, in the main- 
tainance of good order, and to co-operate with the 

civil government in the ſuppreſſion of all. irregula- 
rities. 5 

They concluded by a circumſtantial repreſenta- 
tion of their own conduct on the preſent occaſion, 
and of every tranſaction which related to it. This 
was done by way of apology, and to obviate or di- 
miniſh the ſiniſter impreſſions which the violence of 
their late proceedings might have occaſioned. It 
was tranſmitted to their agent in London, who was 
carefully inſtructed to make the beſt uſe of it for 
that purpoſe. | 

The day whereon the Convention broke up, was 
marked by the arrival of ſeveral tranſports with 
troops, under the convoy of ſome ſhips of war. 
There were difficulties at firſt about quartering them. 
As caſtle William was ſufficiently roomy to accom- 
modate them, objections were ſtarted to their ad- 
miſſion into the town, where no barracks had been pre- 
ared for their reception. But this difficulty was luck- 
ly removed by fitting up ſome houſes that were to 
be ee barracks, and in which they were to be 
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admitted on that footing, i in order to obviate any pre- 
cedent of their being quartered in private houſes. 
On theſe conditions they came on ſhore, and were 
allowed the proviſions uſual to be furniſhed by the 
Colony in ſuch places. 

This arrival of a military force ſeemed to have 
thrown a damp on the ſpirit of turbulence that had 
reigned ſo long uncontrouled, As it was now ima- 
gined, that having once begun, Great Britain would 
continue to act with vigour, thoſe who before had 
been the open promoters of oppoſition, began to 
think it neceſſary to proceed with caution, and to 
aſſume an appearance of moderation. 

But the tranquility effected by this meaſure was 
unhappily of no long duration. A concatenation of 
untoward cauſes, produced a ſeries of incidents that 


foon put an end to the expectations that had been 


formed of ſeeing a ceflation of this unhappy con- 
teſt. | 

The late conduct of the Province of Maſſachu- 
ſet had given great offence in England. It was re- 
preſented in Parliament, as an atrocious violation 
of the dignity of the Britiſh legiſlature, and as an 
explicit denial of its authority, The public was 


anxious, in the mean time, to ſee a period of theſe 
diſputes, convinced that they would, it not ſoon 


terminated, occaſion miſchiefs of a very ſerious 
nature, - 

The two parties that divided the Britiſh nation 
on this ſubject, ſubfiſted ſtill in their full force.— 
Thoſe who had at the commencement of the diſ— 
pute recommended coercive meaſures, adhered to 
their former opinion with unabated warmth 5 and 
uch as preferred lenity and condeſcendence, were 


10 leis ſtrenuous in maintaining the Jufineſs of their 


ſentiments. 
In this perpetual conflict of ideas, the people at 
large ingaged, as before, with equal earneſtneſs. 


Thus 
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Thus the altercation continued in Britain, as well 
as in America, with as little ſigns of coming ſpeedi- 
ly to any concluſion. It was this circumſtance, 
principally, that kept up the ſpirit of diſſention in 
America. Had the Britiſh nation been firſt and laſt 
of one mind on this matter, Lord Chatham's aſſer- 
tion in the Houſe of Commons would have been 
verified, and the reſiſtance of America would only 
have provoked her deſtruction. But the claſhing of 
private intereſts in Britain, gave a ſtrength to the 
pretenſions, and an importance to the tranſactions 
in the Colonies, that perplexed the councils of the 
nation, and rendered them fluctuating and inde- 
ciſive. 5 

As the oppoſition in America was attended, on 

the contrary, with unanimity, and conducted b 
perſons of great abilities, it was not ſurpriſing that 
they ſhould make the moſt of the divifions prevail- 
ing among the ruling people in Britain, and take 
all thoſe advantages that neceſſarily acerue to an ene- 
my from the diſunion of his antagoniſts. 

Such has conſtantly been the perſuaſion of the ju- 
dicious and diſcerning, ever fince the commence- 
ment of this conteſt. 

Thus, notwithſtanding the reſolutions taken from 
time to time by the Britiſh miniſtry, to force the 
Americans to obedience, as the Colonies were well 
acquainted with the inſtability of people in power, 
they cheriſhed no groundleſs hope, that in the fre— 
quent changes of the miniſtry, one might at laſt 
ariſe favourable to their pretenſions, and inclined, 
for the ſake of tranquility, to make the conceſhons 
they demanded. „„ 

In this expectation, it was not ſurpriſing they 
ſhould continue to harraſs every adminiſtration that 
proved hoſtile to their demands. They had done 
it hitherto with ſucceſs, and doubted not, through 
perſe verance, to gain the point they propoſed. 
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Such was the reſpective ſituation of Great . 
Britain and America, at the opening of the yeat 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- nine; when a 
new ſyſtem appeared to have been formed in regard 
to America, and a determination taken to change 
the lenity and forbearance hitherto exerciſed, into 
ſeverity and compulſion, _ 

In purſuance of this determination, an addreſs 
was preſented to the King by both Houſes, wherein 
they paſſed the ſevereſt cenſures on the behaviour of 
the Aﬀembly of Maſſachuſet; the various reſolu- 
tions it had paſſed derogatory to the claims of the 
Britiſh legiſlature were declared to be null and void, 
The circular letter it had written to the other Co- 
lonies, inviting them to join in a common petition 
againſt thoſe claims, was condemned as illegal, un- 
_ conſtitutional, and unwarrantable in a people who 
acknowledged themſelves ſubject to the Crown of 
Great Britain. It was no leſs robo as inju- 
rious to the Britiſh nation, and evidently calculated 
to ſpread diſcontent and create factions inimical to 
the parent ſtate, and directly ſubverſive of its ſove- 
reignty over the Colonies. 

The town of Boſton in particular, by this ad- 
dreſs, was repreſented as the ſeat of inceſſant con- 
fuſion. Riots and diſturbances daily ſucceeded to 
cach other; and the inhabitants were become ſo un- 
ruly and tumultuous, that no reſpectwas paid to civil 
government. The officers appointed by the Crown 
in the various departments of public ſervice, did 
not any longer dare to attempt the execution of 
their duty. The magiſtrates, inſtead of exerting 
themſelves for the reſtoration of good order, re- 
mained paſſive ſpectators of theſe tumultuous pro- 
ceedings. It was time, therefore, for the execu— 
tive power to interpoſe, in order to effect that by 
force, which could not be compaſſed by lenity. 
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It was declared in this addreſs, that the proceed- 
ings of the people in their town meetings were un- 
lawful and ſeditious; that their appointment of a 
Provincial Convention, and their letters to the ſeve- 
ral towns, requeſting them to elect deputies to that 
intent, were deſtructive of all government, and 
tended to eſtabliſh an authority independent of the 
Crown. The meeting of the Convention itſelf, 
was a daring uſurpation of power, and a manifeſt 

_ defiance of the Britiſh legiſlature. e 

This addreſs expreſſed, at the ſame time, a full 
concurrence in the meaſures that had been taken to 
reduce that town and province to the obedience due 
to Great Britain. It promiſed a firm ſupport of all 
the meaſures neceſſary for that end; and concluded 
by adviſing that an exemplary puniſhment ſhould be 
inflicted on the authors of the late diſorders. In 
order to do this the more ſpeedily and effectuallv, 
it was propoſed that Governor Bernard might be in- 
ſtructed to tranſmit the fulleſt information he could 
procure, of all treaſonable acts committed in the 

Colony of Maſſachuſet within the foregoing year, 
ſpecifying the perſons moſt active in their perpetra- 

tion, that a commiſſion might iſſue from the Crown, 

to inquire into, and determine upon the guilt of 
the reſpective offenders, within the limits of this 111 
realm, in conformity to a ſtatute made in the reign 15 
of Henry the Eighth, ſhould ſufficient ground ap- = My 
pear to warrant ſuch a method of proceeding. | —_— 

Notwithſtanding this addreſs was voted by a great _— 
majority, yet it was ſtrongly oppoſed ; and a mul- 14 
titude of arguments were adduced, to ſhow the | hi 
danger, as well as the impropriety of uſing cocr- 
cive methods in America, It was alledged that 
Great Britain having, by the repeal of the ſtamp 
act, renounced all ideas of compulſion, it ought, 

| conſiſtently with its honour and juſtice, to have 
, WW Perfified in that plan, which, at all events, was 
= the ſafeſt. 1 The 
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The Coloniſts had been taught to believe, that the 
policy of Great Britain would henceforward induce 
her to ſecure the loyalty of the Colonies through 
acts of beneficene, and carefully to abſtain from 
laying ſuch impoſitions upon them as did not ac- 
cord with the ſyſtem they had formed upon the ſub. 
ject of taxation. It was not ſurprizing, therefore, 
that finding themſelves deceived, they ſhould feel 
and expreſs a reſentment which had certainly ſome 
foundation. 

Incouraged by the irreſolution of our politics, 
and the inconfiſtency of our councils, they had been 
_ guilty of irregularities which were not to be excu- 
ted. But they who agcuſed them of rebellion, 
ſhould conſider, that when people are led into er- 
rors and miſbehaviour through the fault of others, 
theſe are principally anſwerable for the miſchicts 
that are committed. 

The temper of the Americans had been tried :— 
Experience had ſhown, that in ſome caſes they 


were obſtinately determined to adhere to their own 


opinions. It would have been wiſer, therefore, to 
have made no ſecond trial after failing in the firſt. 
There were a varjety of objects in America to 
which the views of the miniſtty might be profita- 
bly directed, without ſelecting thoſe preciſely from 
which no emolument could accrue, and the proſe— 
eution of which was avowedly attended with danger. 
the great object in view was the right of taxation: 
but were 1t not more prudent for Great Britain to 
lay that ſpeculative point intirely aſide, and con- 
ſine herſelf to what long experience had proved was 
practicable, and void of all perplexity ? 

There were inſtances without number, wherein 
the acquieſcence of the Colonies might be depend- 
ed on :—Why ſhould one wander from them in 
ſearch of thoſe where it was clear they would re- 
main inflexible? 


Popular 
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Popular adde ſhauld not be combated; when 
the victory over them would coſt more than it was 
worth. Thus, allowing the Americans to act upon 
a wrong principle, ſtill as it was deeply fixed; to 
emplay violent methods in the eure of it, would be 
like tear ing up a tree by the roots, in endeavourmg 
to clear it of ſoſne noxious branches. 

But whether the Americans were right ör wrong, 
Was no longer a queſtion, An idea was now taken 
up, that the dignity of the ſtate muſt, at all hazards, 
be ſupported, This was indeed an arguinent af 
ſome weight; and was in irſelf an object deſerving 
of attention. But was it not equally proper to con- 
ſider well the occalion upon which a nation's ho- 
nonour is to be afferted? Was the nation's dignity, 
any: more than her intereſt, concerned in the ens 
forcing of a tax univerſally odious to them u 
whom it was impoſed, and the produce of which 
did not deferve the pains and expence that would 
be required to raiſe it? 

The Americans were a keen and intelligent peos peo- 
ple. They clearly ſaw that the principal intent of 
the duties laid upon them, was to raiſe a fund for 
the gratification and recompenſe of thoſe among 
them who were willing to co-operate in miniſterial 
meaſures. They could not therefore be expected 
to ſubmit, unleſs they were compelled by a force 
ſuperior to that which they would be able; and 
probably would not fail to exert, in oppoſition to 
any ſuch attempt. 

But of all ſeverities, none eould ſurpaſs that of 
bringing delinquents in America to be tried in Bri- 
tain. This was evidently repugnant to the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution. It was renewing thoſe Hh Ae 
times, when tyranny and cruelty were ſeated upon 
the throne, and ſported with the liberty and life of 
the ſubject. Of all obſolete * thoſe made 
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in the bloody reign of Henry the Eighth, ſhould 
_ df all be — * to at the preſent day. 

What juſtice, what humanity could warrant the 
ng a man away three thouſand miles acroſs the 
ſeas, to be tried for an offence of which at laſt he 
may be found innocent; but for which, by this 
mode of trial, he is previouſly made to ſuffer } Re- 
mote from his: natural friends and connections, de- 
ſtitute of ſupport and advice, he is delivered into 
the hands of power, and tried by a jury of ſtrangers, 
perhaps under its influence, and who cannot be ſup- 
poſed to feel the ſame intereſt for him as they would 
for one of themſelves. if 


In anſwer to. theſe ob eftionid; the. tl to 


ain ne ſtill — for the neceſſity of a 
direct and explicit acknowledgment of the: ſove- 
reignty of Great- Britain on the part of America.— 
Nothing elſe was required. The tax lately impoſed 
eould not be conſidered as any emolument to the 
revenue; it was meant merely as an homage to the 
ſupreme power of the parent ſtate; and though it 
might be a mortification to the pride of the Colo- 
niſts, 1t certainly was no incumbrance on their pro- 
Dan. bath 

It was high time to repreſs the republican Apo- 
ſion of the people of Maſſachuſet, whoſe licenti- 
ouſneſs and inſolence were the more daring, as they 
perceived a backwardneſs to check it. In the for- 
mer reigns ſuch proceedings as had happened in the 
preſent, would have met with immediate chaſtiſe- 
ment. Nothing, therefore, but ſpirited reſolves, 
ſupported by v igorous meaſures, would remedy the 
evils complained of, and reſtore that ſubordination 
in the Colonies, which was abſolutely requiſite for 
the general intereſt of the Britiſh empire. 

Such were the reaſonings and opinions of the party 
that recommended coercive meaſures. Thoſe of 
lenity had proved fo fruitleſs, that they imagined 

| it 
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it was impolitic and abſurd to truſt to them any 
In the mean while, the arrival of the Britiſh troops 
at Boſton, had been productive of very alarming 
events. During ſome time, an appearance of har- 
mony had ſubſiſted between them and the inhabi- 
tants; but the intent of their coming rendered their 
preſence obnoxious. They did not evidently come 

as friends: they were, on the contrary, the moſt 
dangerous foes; as under pretence of maintaining 
tranquility, they came with an intent to ſubvert 
ublic freedom, and eſtabliſh a deſpotic authority. 
Such were the ideas prevailing throughout the 

American continent. V 

While the forces that had arrived continued the 
ſame in number, they were too formidable to be in- 
ſulted with impunity. But the departure of a large 
detachment having greatly diminiſhed them, the 
people of Maſſachuſet came, it ſeems, to the reſo- 
lution to expel this ſmall remainder, which they 
looked upon with equal averſion and contempt. So 
little were they either regarded or dreaded, that 
one of the town magiſtrates took oceaſion pub - 
licly to repreſent them as a meer handful. The de- 
ſigns forming againſt them, were not, however, ſo 
ſecretly managed, as to be entirely concealed. An 
intimation of this kind put an end to what little cor- 
diality might have ſubſiſted between them and the 
inhabitants. Mutual inſults and provocations quick- 
ly followed; and purſuant to the intent propoſed, 
the people in the country took up arms, and pre- 
pared to join thoſe of Boſton. But before matters 
were duly ſettled for the execution of this plot, an 
accident happened, which prevented it from taking 
place in the manner deſigned, 1407 66% Gn 
In the evening of the fifth of March, 1770, 
ſome ſoldiers were aſſaulted and beaten by 
a party of the town's-people—A tumult en- 
8 . ſued ;—= 
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ſued the inhabitants collected from alt parts of 
the town, threatening deſtruction to the military, 
whom they attacked u ĩth elubs and bludgeons.— 
Provokiad at this uſage, ſome of the-foldiers fired 
upon the F ee vere of en wereikillediand 


| wounded. 


The eonſeq netice of: this mkappy fray Was, het 


in order to prevent further bloodfhed, it oas judged 


neceſſary to remove the troops to Cuſtle William, 
Had they not retired in this manner, it is propable 


they would have been cut to pieces. The whole 


Province of Maſſachuſet was up in i would 
eaſily have overpowered the ſmall. number 0 which 
they were then reduced. | 

The ſtationing of theſe troops at « Boſton, hd not 
produced theſe ends for which chey had been ſent. 
The Colonies! ſtill continued in their former reſo; 
tation to 6ppoſe Britiſh importations. Aﬀeocia- 
tions were publicly formed for this purpoſe ; they 
met regularly, as if duly authoriſed by la 3 and 
all 
veffels arriving from Britain. Severe cenſures were 
paſſed upon all who refuſed ro concur in thoſe afl. 
ſociations; and their names were publiſhed in the 
newſpapers, as enemies to their country. The re- 
ſolves and decrees of theſe meetings met wh à com- 
pliance and reſpect which was rene 3 denied to tke 
authority of government. © 

In ſome caſes, goods imported from Greut Britain 
were immediately ſeized as foon as landed, and ſe- 
cured in warehodſes to prevent their! ſales. in other 
caſes they reſhipped them to Great-Britains  - - 

Upon receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings, 
the. Parliament was highly incenſed, und a determi- 
nation was conſequently taken not to relax from 
vigorous meaſures, which, im the opinion of the 
e was n more neceflary than ever. 


+ 
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in order, at the fame time, to make it evident, 
that they were no leſs obfervant of moderation than 
actuated by:zeal for the dignity of the Britiſh Le- 
giſlature, they repealed all the late duties, except- 
ing that upon tea, which was reſerved merely to 
fave the national honour in the midſt of fo much 
_  condefcenfion ;: and as an object which nothing but 
a fettled- reſolution to. quarrel with Great Britain, 


could render deſerving of any animadverſion on the 


part of the Americans. . ? 

Many weighty arguments, however, wereadduced 
againſt the continuation even of this duty. It a- 
mounted, in truth, to no more than fixteen thouſand 
pounds; but would be conſidered in America as an 
inlet to other taxes on the ſame plan, whenever time 


and opportunity were more favourable than the pre- 


ſent, for the Britiſh miniſtry to make ſuch an at- 
temp. . | | 2 e 7 e 
Experience ſhowed this reaſoning to have been 


well founded. The continuance of the duty upon 


tea, trifling as it was, excited the murmurs of the 
Colonies in a violent degree. They objected to it 
preciſely on the ſame ground the oppoſition in Par- 
liament had done, as an impofition, which, if they 
conſented to it, would be made a precedent, upon 
which others of the ſame nature might in future be 
demanded. Ly, 3 OF - 
What, in all probability, much contributed to 
the inflexibility of the Colonies, was the critical 
ſituation of affairs in Europe at this ſeaſon . To 
lay nothing of the diſcontents prevailing from va- 
rious cauſes at home, a rupture was apprehended 
with the. Houſe of Bourbon, - They who patroniſed 
the Colonies, did not fail to urge theſe as weighty 
motives to avoid any altercation with them ; and to 
ſacrifice the little intereſts in agitation between 
them and the mother country, to the greater ob- 
3 1 177i. „ 
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jects that might ſhortly employ the whole attention ü 


from Great Britain. 


and power of Great Britain. BING 

This inflexible ſpirit, - inſtead of being in the 
leaſt allayed, ſeemed in fact to increaſe of late, in 
proportion to the conceſſions made by Parliament to 
the Colonies, Theſe conceſſions they looked upon 
as extorted by their own firmneſs; and as owing, by 
no means, to the benignity af the Britiſh govern- 


ment. TRIES 


Conformably to this diſpoſition, they continued 
to encourage their own manufactures, and to' dif- 


courage thoſe of Great Britain, as far as it was -prace 


ticable in a country that could not well thrive. and 
flouriſh without importing a conſiderable number 
of the moſt eſſential articles requiſite for the pro- 
ſecution of the moſt neceſſary branches of buſineſs, 


and could nat, at the fame time, procure many of 


them any where upon ſuch advantageous terms as 

Thus, notwithſtanding the agreements of non- 
importation, in which they were at firſt ſo ſanguine 
and zealous, they relaxed by degrees, prompted by 


convenience and intereſt ; and the general inter- 
courſe in commercial matters was carried on as uſual, 


without any material interruptian, 


But the political intercourſe was attended. every 


where with perpetual diſputes. Governors were em- 
broiled in daily conteſts with their Provincial Aſ- 
ſemblies, Prorogations and diſſolutions followed 


each other of courſe,” accompanied by cenſures on 
the one fide, and remonſtrances on the other. 


Theſe inceſſant altercations could not fail further 
to dehilitate the powers of government, already 
weakened through preceding cauſes. The rever- 
ence due to lawtul authority ſeemed in a manner to 
he obliterated in the minds of the generality, and 
they ſeemed to conſider themſelyes as at liberty p 
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4X in all matters of trade and bufineſs without any 
ſort of reſtraint. 


This unrulineſs was prevalent every where. At 
Boſton. the reſiſtance to the Cuſtom-houſe officers 


continued to maniteſt itſelf upon every occaſion ; 
and was ſometimes accompanied with great inſtances: 
of inhumanity. Among others, a tideſman, who had 
ſeized a veſſel for breach of the acts of trade, was 
ſeized by the populace, ſtripped, and carted about 
the town, beſmeared with tar, and ſtuck with tea- 
chers. 
At the town of Providence, in Rhode I0and, a 
lace long. notorious for ſmuggling, the people 
boarded a King's veſſel ſtationed there to prevent 
it; treated the commander with great indignity 5 
ſtruck and wounded him.; and after forcing him 


and the ſhip's company tg 80 on ſhore, ſet her on 
fire, 7 


Theſe daring inſuits were fully countenanced by 


their ruling men. The General Aſſembly of Maſ- 
ſachuſet did not heſitate openly to notify to the Go- 
vernor, that they acknowledged no ſuch officers in 
the Colony as the Commiſhoners of the King's 


Cuſtoms, nor knew of any revenue that he had any 
right to eſtabliſh there. 


Upon receiving the news that ſalaries had been 


| fettled upon the juſtices of the Superior Court at 
Boſton, the moſt inflammatory language was held 
throughout the Province. An addreſs was preſent- 


ed to the Governor, wherein that meaſure was cenſur- 


ed in terms of the greateſt aſperity; and a committee 
was appointed to take it into conſideration, ſelected 
as uſual out of the different diſtricts of the colony. 

This Aſſembly explicitly diſavowed the ſupre- 


macy of the Britith legiſlature over them. T hey 


aſſerted that all men had a clear right to remain in 


à ſtate of nature ſo long as they thought proper; and 


in purſuance of this principle, they accuſed the. 
: (3 4 N Britiſh 
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Britifi Parliament of having violated their natural 
en in a variety of caſes; but eſpecially: By affum- 
of its own will, and contrary. to their own conſent. 
Copies of the tranſactions of this committee were 
induſtriouſly circulated in every town of Mafſa. 


chuſet. They were aceompanied by letters, warmly 


exhortipg the inhabitants to rouze themſelves, and 
to remain no longer indolent and ſupine, while the 
iron hand ot oppreffion was daily tearing the choiceſt 
fruits from the fair tree of liberty, Such were 


i 


In the midſt of theſe diſturbances an accident hap- 


pened; which contributed remarkably to increaſe 


the ill-⸗humaur and diſcontents of the Province. 
m place and, pawer in England, by the E 
vernor and Deputy Governor, were accidentally diſ- 
covered, and communicated to the public; They 
contained unfavourable repreſentations of the diſpo- 


A number of letters written confidentially to perſons 


fitions of the people in general, and of the ſecret 
views of their leaders; their intent was. to ſhaw the 
neceſſity of cdercive meaſures, and of altering the 


form of government in order to ſecure the people's 
future obedience, e * 
The wrath and indignation excited on this occa- 


ſion produced the moſt violent reſolutions in the 
_ Afﬀembly, The original letters had fallen into the 
poſſeſſion of their agent at London, who tranſmit- 


ted them immediately to his conſtituents.  'They 


were carried yp to the council by deputations, who 
were ſtrictly enjoined not to truſt them an inſtant 
out of their hands. In this mori manner they 


were preſented for inſpection ta the 


overnor, who 
could not deny his own ſignature. 


, 


In conſequence of this diſcovery, a petition Was 
ſent over to England, earneſtly entreating the King 
to remove both theſe officers from their places; but 


Contrary 


he powers of legiſlation over them, in virtue 


J ; 
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eontrary to this requeſt, they not only were con- 
tinued, but the petition was declared groundlefs 
and ſcandalous, This anfwer added freſh rancour 
to the animoſity and reſentment of the people of 
Maſſachuſer. 

Bur another tranſaction was now preparing, the 
: conſeq ences of which were far more fatal. 

Notwithſtanding the reſolutions- adopted, in the | 
Colonies againſt the importation of tea from Great 
Britain, means had been found to import it, though 
in ſmaller quantities than heretofore, owing partly 
to the lower price of that brought from other coun- 
tries. This diminution was very prejudicial t6 the 
| Eaſt India Company; and the more felt at this time, 
as they had lately experienced ſome mortifications 
from government. In order to make them ſome com- 
penſation, the Parliament empowered them to export 
their tea free of any duty payable by the Company . 
In virtue of this permiſſion, the Company freight- 
ed ſeveral ſhips with tea for North America, and 
appointed agents to diſpoſe of it in the ſeveral co- 
lonies, - 

This open and avowed. manner of bringing a 
commodity among them, in direct defiance to their 
| conſent and oppofition, was, in their opinion, an 
inſult not to be ſuffered. Private. intereſt, as well 
a8 publie averſion to this meaſure, contributed to 
render it odious. The dealers in tea foreſaw that 
the profits of this branch of buſineſs, which were 
very conſiderable, would henceforward center ex- 
clufively amongſt the Company's factors. 

Unfortunately for the meaſure, theſe factors were 
the profeſſed adherents and ſu pporters of the Britiſh 
adminiſtration ; this, of courſe, rendered them ex- 
tremely unpopular ; and was alone a ſufficient mo- 
tive to defeat the buſineſs committed to their ma- 


nagement. 
+ 1773s | 
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Thoſe perſons to whom the tea deſtined for Boſ- 


ton was conſigned, were unhappily of the family, 


and neareſt connections of thoſe who had written 
the letters that had given ſuch general offence. _ 

From theſe cauſes, together with the long ſub- 
ſifting determination to counteract the deſigns of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, a ſettled reſolution was taken 
throughout the Colonies to oppoſe the landing of 
the tea. 

T hey communicated their 8 to each _ 
other, and were unanimous in the perſuaſion, that 


if the tea was ſuffered to be brought aſhore, it 


would become impracticable to prevent the ſale of 
it .—thus the tax would take place, in ſpite of all 
their endeavours to the contrary. 

In the mean time the people aſſembled every 
where in large bodies; and to make their reſolves 
the more ſpeedily elfectual, they compelled the 
conſignees to refign their appointments, and ſo- 
lemnly engage never to reſume them. Committees 
were choſen, who took upon them to act with great 
authority. They examined the accounts of mer- 
chants, framed public teſts, and declared ſuch. as 
refuſed them encmies to their country, They were. 
inveſted, in ſhort, with all thoſe pawers which a 
diſcontented people are ſo ready tg truſt their leaders 
with. 

Under the guidance and ſanction of theſe rulers, 
every ſort of licentiouſneſs was tolerated. The pub- 
lic prints, from one end of the continent to the 
other, were continually filled with invectives againſt 
the councils and policy of Great Britajn, They 
ſummoned the people to reſiſtance from all quarters, 
and repreſented them as devoted to deſpotiſm, un: 
leſs they univerſally roſe to face thoſe internal, as 
well as external enemies, who were leagued 1 in a 
conſpiracy to oppreſs them, 

Such 
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Such was the purport of the language they uſed 
both in their ſpeeches and writings. Theſe ſenti- 
ments were not only thoſe of the commonalty ; 
they were now adopted by all claſſes indiſeriminate- 
ly, and were the avowed principles of the com- 
munity. 55 * 

While America was thus deliberately preparing 
to encounter the deſigns of Britain, three ſhips, 
freighted with tea, entered the harbour of Boſton 4. 
The danger, or rather the impracticability of land- 
ing it, was ſo manifeſt, that the captains would 
willingly have carried it back to England, could 
they have obtained a formal permiſſion from thoſe 
who were officially authoriſed to grant one. In this 
ſtate of ſuſpenſe, the inhabitants, who ſaw that if 
they were ſuffered to remain in the harbour, the 
tea would infallibly be landed, notwithſtanding all 
precautions againſt it, reſolved to put an end to the 
difficulty at once, by a blow that ſhould ſtrike ras 
dically at all attempts of this kind. 

After giving notice to the conſignees, the owners, 
and the captains, that they would not permit them 
to bring their teas aſhore, and jnſiſting on their de- 

arture from Boſton with their cargocs, upon find- 
ing that the Governor and Cuſtom-houſe refuſed - 
their conſent, without which the ſhips cauld not 
leave the harbour, a number of men, diſguiſed like 
Indians, boarded them, and threw the whole car- 
goes into the ſea. 

The ſame treatment was experienced by the veſ- 
ſels laden with tea in other parts of America. At 
Philadelphia, the pilots were forbidden to conduct 
them up the river Delaware; and at New York, 
though ſome cheſts of tea were landed under the 
protection of a man of war, the Governor was con- 
ſtrained to deliver them into cuſtody, to preſerye 
the public peace. 


Nov. 1573s 
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But had the maſters of thoſe veſſels been ſuffered 
to bring the tea on fhore, they aer probably 
have found no perſons daring enough to take charge 
of them; ſo great was the Read of the affoctations 
8 * had declared [UN its importation. | 
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5 N E news of theſe eee in America | 
I. arriving while Parliament was firting, was im- 
medliately communicated to both Houſes by : a for- 
mal meſſage from the Throne. 
3 This meſſage intimated in the Kronpeſt terns, 
Li he neceſſity of taking the moſt ſpirited-and ſpeedy 
meeaſures, to put a ſtop to them; and of framing 
ſuch regulations as might efficaciouſly prevent their 
| repetition, and ſecure an undiſputed dependence of 
= the Sede on mg en and Parliament of Great 
Britain. 
| iT oh ebe propriety of this Wallige, a large 
2 number of papers were laid before the Houſes re- 
lating to the late tranſactions in Maſſachuſet, and in 
= other parts of Amerioa. They contained the votes 
= and reſolutions of the Colonies previous to the ar- 
rival of the ſhips with the tea; the conduct of the 
people when: they arrived; the menacing ſpeeches 
in their meetings; and-the daringneſs and licentious 
5 r univerſally current in their publications. 
: he behaviour of the inhabitants of Boſton. was 
= particularized on this occafion as highly deſerving 
= of reprobation and puniſhment. Every endeavour 
© Had been uſed to engage their aſſiſtance for the pre- 
= ſervation of tranquility ; bur they had treated 15 
= endeavours with ſullenneſs and contempt: they had 


even, in their corporate capacity, publicly infultec 
dhe ſheriff in one of their town meetings, upon his 
2 warning them to break up that aſſembly a8 
illegal. | 
| Thus they had biden open defiance to all civi 
= authority, and taken the reins of government out 


| 2774s 


of 
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of the lawful hands ; transferring it to themſelves, 
and exerciſing actually all its powers according to 
their own judgment and determination. 

The concluſion was, that it being evident from 


all the documents. ſubjected to the inſpection of go- 


vernment, that the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and 
order in that Colony could not be effected without 
2 direct and vigorous inter poſition of Parliament, 
its powers ought now to be called into e and 
could not be too ſoon exerted. 97115 

It was urged that ſuch as were intimately conver- 
fage 3 in the affairs of the Colonies, unanimouſly 
agreed, that in their preſent circumſtances nothing 
but ſuch a meaſure would bring them to reaſon, and 


induce them to recognize the lawful ſovereignty of 
Great 1 without further chicanery and diſpute; 


I be indignation without doors was equally rouſ- 

ed againſt the Americans, as well as that expreſſed 
by r As it appeared that they might ea. 
fily have defeated the tea ſcheme without-proceed- 


ing to ſuch violent extremities, the warmth with 


which their cauſe had been eſpouſed was now much 
abated ; they, began to be viewed in the light of 
a a raſh, unruly. people, ready to plunge into 4 ſeri- 
ous quarrel for ſlight cauſes, and forgetful of the 
amicable intercourſe that has ſo long ſubſiſted be- 
tween them and the parent ſtate, and of the affec- 
tionate manner with which they had been ſupported 
even in the preſent conteſt, by the good wiſhes and 
countenance of a conſiderable! part: of the Britiſh 
Nation, V 14 2 
| Swayed in no b degree by chis conſideration, 
as well as by the preceding arguments, the Parha- 


ment preſented an addreſs to the Throne, promiſing 


their firmeſt concurrence in the meaſures it had re- 
commended for the ſubduing of the De dis 
Pofition of the Colomes, +. 
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This addreſs, however, was not unanimous: 
there were many who thought that previous to the 
adoption ofiſo weighty a meaſufe, as that of abſo- 
jute coercion, the motives on which it was founded 
ſhould. be examined and diſcuſſed with the utmoſt 
freedom and latitude. That is Was a ſtep which, 
wen once taken, could not with facility be re- 
called, and would in the mean time involve Great 
Britain in ſuch difficulties and dangers as were fitter 
to be left to the imagination of thoſe to whom they 
wert thus hinted, than to be now made a ſubject of 
explicit deſcription- D 5 fi, EE 00 „ | 

America, it was argued, was univerſally ripe for 


4 4 


& themoftobſtinate rebſtanice; in caſe force ſhould be 


_ uſed in the buſineſs of taxation. Parliament might 
inſiſt upomthe lawfulneſs of taxing. the Colonies; 
dut he Colonies themſelves would decide whether 
they would ſubmit or refuſe to be taxed. Paſt ex- 
perience had ſhown that they were determined to 
oppaſe this meaſure: Why ſhould: the miniſtry, 
therefore, preſume to act upon ſo dangerous a 
ground as that of coercion, with ſo many warnings 
of its impropriety? The only proſpect of ſucceſs 
was founded upon a force ſuperior to that of Ame- 
rica: but were Great Britain to put forth her 
ſtrength upon this occaſion, would not the expen- 
ces prove immenſe? And were ſhe to ſucceed, 
would not the ill tem per and reſentment of the Ame- 
ricans remain unconquered, and become a ſource of 
conſtant ſuſpicions on our ſide, and of malevolence 
on theirs, Which would break out on the leaſt op- 
port unity of exerciſing it to our dettiment? 
In the preſent diſpute, two national bodies differ- 
ed on a point of ſpeculation; and one of the two 
was to be materially affected by the iſſue of the diſ- 
pute. It became them both, therefore, to proceed 
with the utmoſt caution, and to afford no cauſes of 
irtitation on either fide, The point litigated, was 


of 
0 


contending parties. Great Britain claimed a right 
former had cut ſhort the matter, by deeiding in its 


rhority which was fountled upon meer preſumption. 


ence from Britain, but was now become a confſide- 


not togiveoffence to ſo large a body, by inſiſting upon 


They were of a nature that affected her in the ten- 


f 
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of the moſt delicate nature, involved in doubts und 


Perplexities, and would not, unfortunately, ad - 
mit of a deciſton, that would! ſatisfy either of the 


to tax America; America denied that right. The 


on favour; but the latter refuſed to acknow 
the juſtice ofithat decifion ; an pleadedithe inequi- 
tableneſs of condemning one of the parties cancern- 
ed, in ſo ſummatya manner: this was aſſuming an au- 


America, it was true, derived its political exiſt- 


rable nation, and ought therefore to be treated with 
reſpect. Due attention ſhould be paid to vhe ideas 
prevailing in ſuch a nations and care thould be taken 


theit relinquiſhing perſuaſions and principles which 
they hold as fundamental in their conſtitution. That 


? 


in this litigation, the contending parties ſtood on 
_ wety-different-/ground. | Great Britain would loſe 


nothing by making conceſſions, and waving the 
rights ſhe had claimed; but America had much to 
loſe by yielding to the demands made upon her.— 


dereſt part: they deprived her of the conſequence 
to which ſhe thought herſelf juſtly entitled, and 
degraded her in her own ideas. This was too much 
for a numerous and reſpectable people to bear.— 
They could not comply without rendering them- 
ſelves unhappy in their own apprehenſions; ſucha 
conceſſion ought not, therefore, to be required by a 

nation that called itſelf friendly and generous. 
On theſe conſiderations, Great Britain would act 
à part conſiſtent with its magnanimity, and no 
ways repugnant to its intereſt, if duly reflecting on 
the equity of relinquiſhing a queſtion which ſhe 
could not. decide in her own fayour, without occa- 
fioning 


as _ PY 


. 
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fioning much calamity, ſhe would nobly and wiſe- 
ly abandon all pretenſions, that were not manifeſt- 
ly her due, and clearly aſſented to by the other 


party. 


A condeſcendence of this Kind would deliver 


Great Britain at once from all difhculties : it would 


preclude all occaſions of diſpute, by leaving the 


Colonies in the quiet poſſeſſion of thoſe notions that 


were fo dear to them, and would ſecure their adhe- 
rence by the deareſt of all ties, that of their inte- 


reſt, which they were too intelligent not to know 
confiſted in a cloſe attachment to Great Britain.— 
A diſſolution of this connection muſt undoubtedly 


be attended with many inconveniencies to them: 
but though they were conſcious of this, yet they 


were not the leſs reſolved to abide by them all, ra- 
ther than conſent to thoſe requiſitions on the part 


ol Great Britain which were the ſubje& of the pre- 


ſent altercation. Such had been their refolve from 
its commencement; and in matters of this kind, 
experience daily ſhowed, that the further men ad- 
vanced, the leſs they were willing to recede. 

By theſe, and the like arguments, did the oppo- 
ſers of the miniſterial meaſures endeavour to prevent 
their taking effect. But the prepoſſeſſion againſt 
America was ſo ſtrong, that no reaſonings could 
| withſtand it. Such as contended for the neceſſity of 
aſſerting the ſupremacy of Great Britain, at all 


events, were ſuch a majority, that all hopes were 


loſt of rendering their determinations ineffectual. 


It may be added, that facts were on their ſide.— 


The oppoſition of the Americans had broken out 
into acts of great violence. They had treated indi- 
viduals outrageouſly, and ſome with unwarrantable 
barbarity. In the reſentment which ſuch behaviour 
excited, the provocation to it was forgotten, and 
chaſtiſement was looked upon as no more than a juſt 

Vor. I. No. II. H and 
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and neceſſary aſſertion of the honour and dignity of 


| the nation. 


When the opponents of mikifiry Warned them to 
look back before they proceeded further on this 
principle, and to examine impartially their own 
conduct in America, thir anſwer was, —that how- 
ever that might have been diſagreeable to the 
Americans, it was juſtifiable on the general ground 
of ſupreme ſovereignty, ſo ' repeatedly. afferted 
by the Britiſh legiſlature, Great Britain was now 
called upon to maintain her deciſion. The queſtion - 
therefore was not whether ſhe ſhould relinquiſh her 
claims, but how to ſupport them moſt effectually. 

It was now moved, that a forcible and vigorous 


| plan of acting ſhould be adopted, and carried into 


immediate execution. That in this determination 
to reſtore peace and good order throughout the Co- 
lonies, that one which had invariably led the way 
to diſobedience and confuſion, ſhould be firſt ani- 
madyerted to, and ſingled out as an object of Par- 
liamentary reſentment. This Colony the Parliament 
and the whole nation knew to be Maffachuſet, Here 
it was that reſiſtanc e had conſtantly originated; and 
here it was incumbent on them, for that reaſon, to 
begin the work of puniſhment for paſt, and of pre- 
vention againſt future offences, 

The late outrageous proceedings at Boſton were 


of ſuch a nature, that were Great Britain to paſs 


them over without the ſeverity they deſerved, it 
would degrade her in the opinion of all the powers 
of Europe, whoſe attention was univerſally fixed on 
her preſent coridu&, and would ſubject her to in- 
dignities without end from the Colonies. Had the 
proudeft power in any quarter of the globe inſulted 
her in the manner the town of Boſton had done, ſhe 
muſt, and would undoubtedly have inſiſted on the 
awpleſt ſatisfaQtion ; much more was ks The 2 e to it 
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from 2 place ſubje& to her dominion, and which 
ſhe herfelf had founded. þ 10 2 


* 


It was therefore propoſed, that the town of Boſ- 


ton ſhould pay for the tea that had been deſtrayed 


in its harbour. The diſguiſe aſſumed by the de- 


ſtroyers, was no mitigation of the offence imputed 


to the town in its corporate capacity. The temper 
of the inhabitants, the reſolves. of the town-meet- 
ings, the neglect of their magiſtrates, in making; 


no inquiry after offenders, the paſſiveneſs of all 


perſons poſſeſſed of influence during theſe proceed- 
ings, and their evident connivance at all irregulari- 
ties, —theſe and other inſtances, needleſs to alledge, 
were convincing proofs that the commiſſion of that 


offence was, though indirectly, yet indiſputably 


countenanced by the inhabitants of Boſton. They 
ought therefore to make compenſation to the ſuffer- 
ers; to which purpoſe it was propef to lay a 
public fine on the town, adequate to the loſs ſuſ- 

But befide this indemnification for the injury done 
to private individuals, a public reparation was equally 
due to the honour of the Britiſh nation, no leſs hurt 
by ſo daring an inſult. To this intent it was moved, 
that the port of Boſton ſhould be ſhut up, and pre- 
cluded from all commercial buſineſs, until the fine 


impoſed for the payment of the tea was diſcharged, 
and ſolemn aſſurances given that in future the inha- 


bitants would ſubmit to the laws of trade and reve- 


nue enacted by the Britiſh Parliament. After ma- 


king ſuch atonement, the king might, as ſoon as he 


thought proper, revoke the prohibition againſt the 
uſe of their harbour, and reſtore them to all their 


privileges. 


This act, though ſevere in appearance, was not 
ſo, it was ſaid, in reality. The duration of the 


puniſhment inflicted upon the people of Boſton, lay 
entirely at their own option. An acquieſcence in 
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in their denial of obedience, they alone would be- 


aid of the military. This would prevent diſturb- 


Colonies, by ſhowing them with how much facility 


that it paſſed with a I majority, and was receiv- 
ed with general ſatisfaction. 8 47 


Agent for the Province of Maſſaehuſet, and by ſe- 


that in public commotions it was difficult to come at 


whole community for the offences of a few, was an 


for thoſe purpoſes. Theſe alone had a right 


* 


the requiſitions made by Parliament, would remove 
it inſtantly. But if they ſhould continue obſtinate 


come anſwerable for the conſequences; and it were 
unworthy of the ſpirit and character of the Britiſn 
nation, to ſuſpend the puniſhment they had ſo juſt- 
ly incurred, till full ſatisfaction had been obtained. 

The buſineſs propoſed: might, it was added, be 
effected by» a few e without calling in the 


ances and bloodſhed, and compel them to ſubmit 
quietly, when they ſaw their whole trade at a ſtand. 
It would alſo intimidate the refractory in the other 


Great Britain could enforce obedience whenever ſhe 

This famous bill did not remain long in agita- 
tion: the temper of both Houſes was ſo warm upon 
this occaſion, as well as that of the nation at large, 


Petitions were however preſented againſt it by the 


veral natives of North America. They repreſented 
that it was repugnant to ſtrict equity, to condemn 
a whole people unheard, and at ſuch a diſtance; 
that on a proſecution of the offenders, if they could 
be diſcovered, Parliament might reſt aſſured, that 
a due execution of the law would take place: 


the guilty ; but that to puniſh indiſcriminately the 


unwarrantable and dangerous precedent : that the 
interpoſition of Parliament in ſuch matters, was un- 
neceſſary and illegal, as other tribunals were erected 


to take cognizance of ſuch caſes; as they were 
| R amenable 
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amenable only before the judicial courts. | The act 


tended therefore to alienate, the Colonies, whoſe af. 
fections to, Great Britain were founded on her 
benevolence and juſtice to them, but would bs ra- 
dically deſtroyed by this arbitrary exertion of au- 
thority. 


Theſe petitions were zealouſly ſeconded by the 
oppoſition. It contended againſt the delivery of the 
tawn of Boſton into the power of the Crown, as a 


meaſure wholly indefenfible, and which might, 


upon future occafions, become arr” inſtrument of 
the moſt fatal nature to the liberty of the ſubject. 


No trial had preceded this delivery; it was conclu- 


ded upon merely in conſequence of an accuſation ; . 


which, though poſſibly well-founded, had not been 


proved. This was inverting the due order of pro- 


ceeding, and opening a door to diſcretionary power. 
Such a power was incompatible with the freedom 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, which enjoins, that no 
man, much leſs a whole community, ſhould be ad- 
judged guilty, but upon fair and open trial. A 


_ ſentence of puniſhment previous to this eſſential for- 


mality, could not therefore be conſidered in any 
other light than as an act of tyranny. 


Allowing the demand of indemnification for the 


loſs of the tea to be juſt, was it equitable to ſuſpend 


at the ſame time the whole trade and buſineſs of 


a populous city, which had no other means of ſub- 
_ fiſting? This was wantonly adding the extremes 


of vindictiveneſs to the neceſſity of puniſhment, on 
a ſuppoſition that there had been a juſt cauſe for in- 
flict ing it, = 855 = 

_ Miniſtry ought not to imagine that America 
would think Boſton alone was ſtruck at by this 
blow: it was aimed fo viſibly at all the Colonies, 
that they would reſent it as much as if each of them 
had felt it, The cauſe of one was now become the 


cauſe of all, The rejection of the tea was the deed 
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of all. America; and if it was 2 criminal act, they 


all partook of the guilt, and muſt be ſenfible char 


Britain meant at a convenient. . to extend — 
ann Ry" to all. 
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As for new- modelling the Governments of Maſſa- 
90 chuſet and Quebec. 
FT ER paſſing the act againſt the town and 
harbour of Boſton &, it was propoſed, that in 
order to temper juſtice with mercy, and to let the 
Americans ſee that conculiation, and not revenge, 
was predominant in Britain, the tax upon tea, that 
had given birth to the late diſturbances in that place, 
ſhould be entirely repealed. This would evince 
the ſincerity of the mother country, in its endea- 
yours to bring about a reconciliation with the Co- 
lonies, and prove that pecuniary emoluments were 
not ſo much her aim, as the defire of ſecuring 
| herſelf from the diſgrace of not daring to reſent at- 
fronts and . 7-7: . 
But the miniſterial party would .not hearken to 
ſuch a meaſure; which, in their opinion, ſavoured 


of weakneſs and imbecility, as if Britain repented 


of the ſtep ſhe had juſt taken, and in order to de- 


precate the forgiveneſs of America, was willing to 


atone for it by an equivalent condeſcenſion another 
way. It would convince them that Britain was 
conſcious of wanting juſtice in her claims, or power 
to make them good. This perſuaſion would induce 
them to put no ſtop to their pretenſions; or, what 
was worſe, to bid open defiance to thoſe of Britain, 
and throw off all remainder of dependence. It would 
therefore be acting both a more prudent, as well as 
manly part, to perſiſt in the work begun, and to 
wait with an inflexible firmneſs, the iſſue of the 
meaſures which the wiſdom of ſo large a majority 
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It was even alledged, that the preceding act, 
however ſpirited, would not ſuffice to lay that re- 


bellious diſpoſition which ſeemed woven into the 
very frame of the preſent ſyſtem of government in 


the Province of Maſſachuſet. It was the produe- 
tion of the republican genius that animated the firſt 


ſettlers in that country, and carried with it all the 


marks of an inveterate hatred to royalty. While it 


remained in 1ts priſtine form, no laſting peace would 


ſubſiſt in the Province of Maſſachufet, as no per- 


manent ſubmiſſion to the authority of Great Britain 
could be depended on. It was therefore become in- 


diſpenſibly requiſite to mould it into another ſhape, 


and render it more confiſtent with the ſpirit of mo- 
narchical government. 

A motion was made in conſequence, for the bet- | 
ter regulation of government in that Colony.— 
The purport of it was to alter fome parts of its 
charter; to deprive the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
of the privilege of electing the Members of the 
Council; and to empower the Crown to appoint 
theſe, together with the judges, ſheriffs, and magi - 
ſtrates of all ME Tags as. and to remove them at 
its pleaſure. 6 

In doing this, no more, it was ſaid, was attempt · 


ed than to place that Province on the ſame footing 


as ſeveral others. The motive for this alteration 
was, that Government in that Province did not 
poſſeſs a ſuſficient ſhare of power: too much was 
lodged in the hands of the people. It ought there- 
fore to be taken from them, to prevent a repetition 
ot thoſe riots, that proceeded from a defect of au- 
thority to, enforce the laws, in thoſe to whom the 
execution of them was entruſted. Their depend- 
ence on the people rendered them averſe to curb the 
licentiouſneſs of the vulgar, by diſobliging whom 


they tight loſe much intereſt and ſupport. _ While 


iuch a ſyſtem was ſuffered to continue, no obedi- 
ence 


ACE WAR at. 


ence could be expected, as no magiſtrate. would 
dare to execute his duty in the ſuppreſſion of diſ- 
turbances. e 
This bill was vigorouſly combated by the op- 
ponents of miniſtry. It was repreſented as a ſtretch 
of power unconſtitutional in the extremeſt degree; 
and ſufficient of itſelf to rouſe all America into op- 
poſition, had no other cauſe or pretence ever been 


afforded: the Colonies would immediately ſuſpect 


that Britain was intending to lay the axe to the 
root of all their franchiſes and liberties; in a word 
to deſtroy at once all their charters. If Britain 
could treat one Colony in this manner, # would 
not heſitate to treat them all in the ſame ; it would 
new model their conſtitution, and bring them to 
ſuch a ſtate of dependence on her will, as to leave 
them not even the ſhadow of freedom. 551. 

Charters were dangerous things to meddle with 
in a free country. It was by attacking the char- 


ters of the great corporations in England, the 
Princes of the Stuart line had rendered themſelves 


odious, and kindled a ſpirit of diſcontent among 
their ſubjects, that paved a way to the revolution. 
Great Britain had always expreſſed a peculiar ab- 


horence of ſuch proceedings; why ſhould ſhe hold 


them leſs diſagreeable to the Colonies? If cha- 
ters were ſacred in England, they were equally 
ſo in America: they were the foundation ſtone of 
their various governments: they were the original 
contract between the parent ſtate and its foreign 
ſettlements: to annul them was to diſſolve the ties 
by which they were bound to Great Britain. 
But to what purpoſe were theſe charters to be 
broken or altered in any particular Colony? They 
were all equally hoſtile to the pretenſions of Britain. 
Did the other Colonies expreſs leſs repugnance than 
that of Maſſachuſet to comply with the ordinances 
of the Britiſh legiſlature } Were they not from = 
| ; end 
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end of the continent to the other as zealous in op- 


poſing them? To attempt an infringement of that 


Colony's charter, would only open a new ſcene of 
contention more dangerous than any of thoſe that 
had preceded. Former attempts aimed only at parts 
ol their immunities ; but this was levelled at the 
whole. Every Colony would view it in this light; 
and 1t could nat be doubted that the moment the 
intelligence of this tranſaction reached the ſhores of 
America, the Colonies would make it acommon cauſe. 


As to the plea ſo ſtrongly infiſted upon by the mi- 


piſtry, of bringing, by this regulation, the goyern- 


ment. to a nearer conformity with that of Great Bri- 


rain, though it might be true in ſome reſpects, it 
was unfounded in the two moſt eſſential points; the 
nomination of the judges, and of the members of 


the council: theſe, who are ſuppoſed to be in Ame- 


rica, what the Houſe of Peers is in England, are 
by this bill removeable at the King's pleaſure, as 
well as the judges ; whereas in England both Peers 


and Judges enjoy their ſeats independently of the 


Crown. 


Petitions were preſented againſt this bill by the 
agent for the Colony of Maſſachuſet, and by the 


Americans in England, as they had done againſt 

the former, and with the like ſucceſs. 
The ſtile of theſe petitions was extremely pathe- 

tic, and foreboded in the minds of thoſe who were 


acquainted with the character of the Americans, 


what would indubitably come to paſs when they 
were apprized of what the Britiſh Parliament had 
decreed concerning them. - Fi . 
- Theſe petitions pointed out, with a kind of pro- 
phetic freedom, the conſequences that would infal- 
lably attend the paſſing of this bill. They implored 
the Houſe to conſider well the ſeverity with which 
the Americans were treated; and whether it were 
poſſihle for men of ſenſe. and ſpirit to endure $ 
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with any degree of patience: they entreated them 


ſo ſincerely felt by the Americans for the Birtiſh na- 
tion: they beſought them to remember they were 


Engliſhmen in their education and principles; as 


paſhonately fond of liberty, and as reſolutely de- 
termined never to loſe it but with their lives: 
that while Britain behaved to them like a parent, 
their affection would always prompt them to- ſtand 
by -her as faithful children ; but that if forgetting 
the mutual obligations that bind them to each 
other, ſhe ſhould unadviſedly endeavour to reduce 
them to the condition of ſlaves, ſhe could not rea- 
fonably expect them to ſubmit. 


But theſe remonſtrances were overborn by the 
torrent of reſentment that prevailed againſt Ame- 
rica. The abſolute need of putting a final period 


to the long ſeries of confuſions that had diſtracted 
that country, was an argument that filenced all 
others. The preſent ſtate of that country, it was 
ſaid, offered nothing but irregularity and lawleſs. 


neſs: in deſperate caſes, deſperate remedics were 


neceſſary : the caſe of America was ſuch in every 
reſpect : Great Britain was now compelled to make 
an option between the Lee dee ene aten, of Ame- 
rica, or the reduction of it to terms of obedience: 
upon mature conſideration ſhe choſe the latter. Hav- 


ing made this choice, it was vain and unworthy of 
her to cavil and debate any longer about ſuch points 


as ſhe had reſolved never to give up: ſhe was at the 
ſame time convinced that her reſolution was founded 
on the moſt ſubſtantial and valid reaſons ; they had 


been fully and freely canvaſſed; and their weight 


was allowed by a great majority of ſuffrages, the 
only method of deciding queſtions of ſuch impor- 
tance, 5 1 | 

The concurrence expreſſed in the paſſing two acts 
of ſuch conſequence, induced the miniſtry to come 
ee forward 


to ponder on the warmth of attachment ſo long and 
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forward with a third; which was to complete the 
former, and render them effectual. It was intended 
for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice in the caſe 
of ſuch perſons as might be employed in the exe- 
cution of laws, and the ſuppreſſion of riots, and 
tumults in the Province of Maſſachuſet; and it 
provided, that if perſons acting in that capacity 
ſhould be indicted for murder, and a fair trial could 
not be had in the province, the Governor ſhould be 


authoriſed to ſend the perſon accuſed to be tried in 


ſome other colony, or to England, if neceſſary. 
Such was the tenor of this act. It was ſupported 
in the debates it occaſioned, by arguments drawn 
from the neceſſity of encouraging people to ac with 
courage and confidence, againſt the irregularities 
that would probably enſue on the carrying the re- 
ſolves of Parliament into execution at Boſton. It 
was fully expected the people of Maſſachuſet would 
excrciſe that reſiſtance againſt them, which they had 
ſo often ſurmiſed in their remonſtrances. As it was 
determined on the other hand to enforce them at all 


events, blood would probably be ſhed : but if the 


military thus employed in the ſervice of their coun- 
try, were to be ſubjected to a court of judicature, 
compoſed of individuals belonging to that Colony, 
partiality and revenge would naturally prompt theſe 
to treat them with all poſſible ſeverity. 3 
It was replied in oppoſition to theſe aſſertions, 
that ſuch an act would not produce that impartia- 
lity which was its ſuppoſed intent: the ſame ſpirit 
of faction which would condemn the accuſed before 
an American tribunal, would abſolve them before an 
Engliſh one. - But it was unjuſt to caſt ſuch ſuſpi- 
cions on the Americans. The caſe of Captain Preſ- 
ton, tried and acquitted by them, proved that they 
would do juſtice even to thoſe whom they cenfider- 
ed as their enemies. He had headed a party of 


| ſoldiers who had killed ſeveral of the inhabitants of 


Boſton ; 


JJ%;ͤ́ . tas 


Boſton; yet in the midſt of the reſentments this ac- 
tion had cauſed, he met with all the lenity that could 
be expected. : TERS oo Len! 

It was further inſiſted, that the real defign of ſuch 
an a& was to erect a military government, by ren- 
dering the ſoldiery reſponſible to thoſe only whoſe: 
cauſe they ſupported. This would encourage them 
in the perpetration of all kind of violence, and oc- 
caſion much more miſchief than could poſſibly ariſe 
from leaving them to the ordinary courſe of juſtice 
in the country where they might be ſtationed. 

This bill meeting with the ſame ſucceſs as the two 
preceding, emboldened miniſtry to bring a fourth 
into Parliament; which was repreſented as no leſs 
proper at the preſent ſeaſon than the others. It was 
to form a permanent eſtabliſhment in the Province of 
Quebec, of which it was alledged the government had 
not hitherto been carried on upon any ſettled plan. 

By this bill the limits of that Province were ex- 
tended much further than they ſtood at the time of 
the laſt general peace. The Fairs of the Province 
were put under the direction of a council, in which 
the King's Roman Catholic ſubjects in Canada were 
to be admitted. The members of this council were 
to be appointed by the Crown, and removable at its 
option. It was to be inveſted with the powers of 
legiſlation, and to exerciſe all the functions annexed 
to ſuch powers, excepting that of impoſing taxes: 

the French laws were eſtabliſhed in civil caſes with- 
out a jury; and the Engliſh laws with a trial by 
Jury only in criminal matters. 'The Roman Catho- 
lic ſecular clergy, were ſecured in their poſſeſſions, 
and in the receipt of their uſual tythes from perſons. 
of their own communion, 

The arguments upon which this act was grounded, 
were, that the inhabitants of Canada having been 
uſed to a French government and laws, did not wiſh 
ſor an alteration of either; preferring them, in fact, 

| to 
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to thoſe of England, and dreading the/confequerices 

of thoſe popular ſyſtems of governing of which they 
ſaw the effects in the continual diſturbances through- 


out the Englifti Colonies. That as to religion, no- 


thing had been done but conformably to the pro- 


miſes made at the time of the capitulation ; and 
that as to the extenſion of the boundaries, it took 
in chiefly 
places beyond their former limits. 


But theſe arguments were far from ſatisfactory to 
the oppoſition. They objected that an arbitrary go- 


vernment could not legally be ſet up within the 
Britiſh dominions ; and that for Parliament to be- 
come inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing it, was an object 
of aſtoniſhment. There was no kind of neceffity 


for ſuch a meaſure : an aſſembly might have been 


formed like thoſe in the Engliſh Colonies, wherein 
the Roman Catholics of that Province might have 
been admitted, as they were in ſome of the French 
ceded iſlands. 
dians to abſolute power, it was a bare ſurmiſe: no 
people in their fenſes that had taſted of a free go- 
vernment, would give the other the preference.— 
The trial by j jury was univerſally allowed to be one 
of the wiſeft inſtitutions ever deviſed for the bene- 
fit of the community: it was not only eligible in 
criminal, but, equally in civil caſes : it prevented 
moft effectually the invaſion of property, and the 
Violation of perſonal freedom. 
The affair of religion was debated with more 
warmth than any other. 
more, it was ſaid, than the free exerciſe of the 
Roman Catholic religion was to take place; but the 
preſent act went to a full and circumſtantial efta- 
bliſhment of it, on a footing ſuperior to that of the 
Proteſtant religion, which, by the preſent meaſure, 
could not be deemed to enjoy any more than a ſim- 
ple toleration, Was this confiſtent with the 2 
racter 


ſuch French people as had ſettled in 


As to the attachment of the Cana- 


By the capitulation, no 
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rafter of the Britiſh nation, hitherto eſteemed the 
bulwark of the Proteſtant cauſe ? Was it ſound po- 
licy to encourage a perſuafion, from which ſo much 
miſchief was uſed to be apprehended, and of which 


the maxims inſtilled in their earlieſt education had 


taught them principally to beware ? 


The extenſion of the boundaries of that Province 
was reprobated with great aſperity : it was juſtify- 


ing, in a manner, thoſe claims of France that had 
occaſioned the laſt war: it was appropriating terri- 
tories to a government that was intended to be the 
ſeat of arbitrary power; and taking them from 
thoſe who had alnfted in the conqueſt of them, in 
the juſt and well-founded hope of annexing them to 
their own poſſeſſions. This was a flagrant act of in- 
juſtice, and would unqueſtionably be confidered as 
ſuch by all the Britiſh Colonies. : | 


If the oppoſition it met with in Parliament was 
warm and ſpirited, the diſcontent it excited with- 


out was much greater. As its appearance was ini- 
mica] to liberty and Proteſtantiſm, the nation at 
large received it with unuſual marks of diſappro- 
bation. The former acts were eſteemed proper in 
the preſent exigencies to curb the violence of the 


Americans; but this was looked upon as an attempt 


to invade the liberty and the religion eſtabliſhed by 


the laws of the land: though an indirect, it ſeemed 


no leſs a real attack upon both, and produced much 


ill will and ſuſpicion among the generality of people. 


It had alſo another effect, of which the miniſtry 
was not perhaps aware, when it firſt ventured to 
bring it forth. It diminiſhed the popularity of the 


meaſures that had been formed againſt the Ameri- 


cans : 1t reſtored them a number of thoſe friends to 
their.cauſe, whom their late outragious proccedings 
had diſguſted ; and even cooled the fervour with 


which many had concurred in the views of the, 


miniſtry, 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 


But the zeal and numbers with which' their con- 
duct had been ſupported in Parliament, gave theſe 
a full confidence of ſucceſs. As they imagined the 


_ Colonies depended chiefly upon the countenance of 


their well-waſhers at home, they doubted not that 


upon receiving intelligence, how weak the party 


was become to which they looked up for aſſiſtance, 


they would loſe courage, and acquieſce in the will 
cf Great Britain; eſpecially on beholding full proofs 


that ſhe was carneft in her determination to bring 
them into her own meaſures, at all hazads; and 
would certainly exert her whole ſtrength, if neceſ- 
ſary, to compaſs an end, in which her intereſt and 
dignity were equally and eſſentially concerned. 

The truth was, that the fame and grandeur of 


the Britiſh nation were ſuch at this period, that it 
was never imagined the Colonies would ſeriouſly 


dare to contend with fo formidable a people. As 
the late triumphs of Great Britain in ſo many parts 
of the world, ſtill continued to make an impreſſion 
upon the minds of its rulers, they flattered them- 
ſelves that they would ſtill operate in the remem- 
brance of others. In this expectation they judged 


that when the Americans ſaw the ancient ſpirit of the 


Britiſh adminiſtration revive,” they would not riſk a 
trial of proweſs with thoſe fleets and armies, which 
the combined ſtrength of the two greateſt nations 
in Europe had not been able to reſiſt, | 


CHAP. 
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Conſequences of the foregoing Alls. 


AN UCH were the ideas and the hopes of the mi- 
Y niſtry, and of a great part of the Britiſh na- 
tion. They were as juſtly founded as the general 
experience of mankind could render them ; but as 
the proſperity and adverſity of ſtates, as well as in- 
dividuals, depend upon events and caſualties which 
it is not in the power of political wiſdom always 
forefee, theſe flattering expectations, however they 
might ſeem reaſonable, only ſerved to increaſe the 
numberleſs proofs, how often the wiſdom of the 
compleateſt ſtateſmen is deceived in the calculation 
of thoſe contingencies that decide the fate of 
nations. | | „„ 
Various were the expectations entertained from the 
meaſures now carrying into execution. It was hoped 
that by depriving Boſton of the uſe of its harbour, 
the great trade it had hitherto engroſſed to itſelf, 
= would be divided among the other ſea ports in the 
Province of Maſſachuſet: it was imagined that of 
= courſe they would exert their beſt endeavours to re- 
tain it, and would not therefore expreſs or feet 
much concern for the treatment of that town. It 
was no leſs believed that the ſeverity exerciſed upon 
the Colony of Maſſachufet, would ſtrike terror into 
the others, and might poſſibly, from the commer- 
cial jealouſies and competitions that had ſubſiſted 
between the northern 'and ſouthern Colonies, be 
viewed with ſome ſecret ſatisfaction, and hope of 
deriving ſome advantage from its depreſſion. Hence 
it was inferred, that each of them would remain 
quiet on their own ground ; and that inſtead of in- 
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count, the unanimity which had linked them in ſo 


many effuſions of diſcontent, would gradually 


evaporate, and leave them in a more tractable 


ſituation. 

But theſe expectations proved groundleſs in every 
reſpect. Inſtead of ſhowing the leaſt inclination to 
profit through their misfortune, every proof of at- 
tachment and friendſhip was given to the people 


of Boſton; and they had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 


themſelves applauded and aſſiſted by the whole Ame: 
rican continent. 

The ſpirit of oppoſition had been gathering more 
firength and determination, than was thought of 
in Britain, an unfortunate ignorance of the native 
character of the Americans, was the cauſe of un- 
ſpeakable detriment throughout the whole of this 
conteſt, The generality of people, many of the 
firſt rank not excepted, were fully perſuaded that 
they would never procced beyond thoſe expreſſions 
of diſcontent, with which they firft began. When it 
was ſeen, by the meaſures they adopted upon the 


rejection of their petitions, that they would not 


ſtop at bare complaints, {till it was firmly aſſerted, 
and unhappily beheved, that riots and diſtur- 
bances would be the utmoſt of their reſentment 
and reſiſtance. The idea of a ſteady, regular op- 
poſition of force to force, did not enter into the 
minds of many. It was fondly hoped, that on the 
fight of the military ſtrength that was now pre par- 


ing againſt them, they would decline all further 


conteſt, and peaceably ſubmit to the injunctions of 
Great Britain. 


But far different in reality from thefe notions, 


was the diſpoſition and temper of the Americans: 


paſhveneſs and humility were no part of their cha- 
recter: they were bred from their infancy in the 
nigheſt ſentiments of independency; and were 
taught, by continual examples, to repel every en- 
croachment 
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eroachment upon their property, or perſonal pri- 
vileges. They were educated in habits of hardi- 
neſs and activity, that fitted them betimes for thoſe 
labours and exertions that accompany a military 
life. They were uncommonly expert in the uſe of 
fire arms; and their native courage and intrepidity 
had been proved upon a variety of occaſions, and 
were never called in queſtion by thoſe who knew 
them. 


The late war had trained numbers of them to the 


regular uſe of arms; and they were not deficient in 


individuals, who had greatly ſignalized themſelves 


at that time both by ſea and land. 

Such were the people whom prejudice repre- 
ſented as equally unable and unwilling to face the 
power and valour of Great Britain in the field; and 
whom the very terror of her arms would alone be 
able to conquer. 


It was not. ſurprizing, therefore, that animated 


by that ſpirit of liberty which, in a nation aſpiring 


at independence, is ever ſtrongeſt, they ſhould 
unanimouſly conſpire to ſupport each other in every 
dificulty they expected to encounter. 
This diſpoſition, though common to them, all 
was conſpicuouſly evident in the Provinces of New- 
England: the inhabitants of this part of America 


2 particularly in their being the genuine de- 


cendants of Britiſh anceſtors, unmixed with fo- 
reign blood, and inheriting the qualities upon 
which the natives of Britain value themſelves, 
When they were duly apprized of the ſtorm that 
was gathering againſt them, they coolly and deli- 
berately prepared to meet it. Every meaſure was 
eoncerted for that purpoſe which their circum- 
ſtances enabled them to employ ; and they ſeemed 
univerfally reſolved to perſiſt, at all perils, in the 
reſiſtance they had begun. 
I i They 
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'T key now were thoroughly convinced that Great 
Britain was inflexibly bent on reducing them to a 
ſtate of unlimited obedience, and intended to go- 
vern them henceforward entirely upon ſuch plans 


as ſhe might think proper to form without their 


concurrence : they doubted not that in thoſe plans 
her intereſts would be wholly conſulted, and little 
notice taken of thoſe af. the Colonies : theſe would 
unqueſtionably be rendered entirely ſubſervient to 


her conveniency ; and every advantage would be 


taken that force could give, or policy might ſug- 


geſt, 


In the full convidiien that ſuch would be their 


treatment, and that of all America, in caſe Great 
Britain was ſuffered to execute her preſent deſigns, 
it was deemed highly proper to combat them by 
every means in their power. Should they fail in 


their endeavours, and be overcome by the ſuperior 


might of their enemy, ſtill their condition would 
not be worſe than if they yielded without reſiſt- 


ance ; but if, on the contrary, they proved ſuc- 


ceſsful, their future proſperity would make ample 


amends for the difficulties and diſtreſſes they muſt 


go through to arrive at the ſituation they pro- 
2 

Such were the general reaſonings of the people 
in America upon the preparations and menaces of 
Britain to compel them to ſubmiſſion. Inſtead of 
intimidating or diſuniting them, the active mea- 
ſures reſolved upon by the miniſtry, had, on 
the contrary, bound them more firmly to each 


other than ever. As they now ſaw they muſt ſtand 


or fall together, all diſtinctions of intereſt or per- 
ſuaſion were immediately loſt in the great confi- 
deration of ſelf-defence and exiſtence : theſe be- 
came the principal objects of their thoughts; and 
Great Britain in taking up arms, rather in hope of 
terrifying them into compliance than in — 

0 


** 
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of coming to hoſtilities, found them united in a 
common reſolution, to periſh ſooner than obey. | 

The high and determined ſpirit that had ſhowed 
itſelf ſo early in the Province of Maſſachuſet, till 
continued. In purſuance of a vote againſt their ac- 
ceptance of falaries from the Crown, the Chief 
Juſtice and the other Judges of the Superior Court 


at Boſton, were required by the Houle of Repre- 


ſentatives to declare, whether they would receive 
them as uſual from the General Aſſembly : four of 
them anſwered in the affirmative ; but the Chief 
Juſtice, Peter Oliver, had the reſolution to give 
them a denial. This produced a petition to the Go- 
vernor for his removal, which not being complied 
with, they proceeded to impeach him for having 
betrayed his truſt, and violated the Provincial 
charter in accepting a ſalary from the Crown inſtead 
of the cuſtomary grant from the Aſſembly. In this 
bold and deciſive meaſure, eight only declined a 


concurrence out of one hundred members preſent 


on this important occaſion. 
The Governor refuſed to receive the accuſation 
exhibited by the Aſſembly, and declined all inter- 
ference in the matter. They had required him to 
act in the capacity of judge on the trial; but he 
pleaded incompetency to ſuch an office. They did 
not recede, on the other hand, and infiſted Tr the 
law ſhould be executed againſt the Chief Juſtice, as 
an example to deter all men from proſtituting their 
abilities in the diſſervice of their country, eſpeci- 


ally in ſo ſacred a place as a Court of Judicature. 


As it was evident that no obſtructions would be 
found ſufficient to prevent them from carrying the 
Point they had propoſed, and bringing on a proſe- 
cution, which would be attended with great incon- 
veniency and danger, the Governor thought it 
2 in order to ſuſpend all further animoſities, 
3 13 to 
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2 put an end to the diſpute at ponent; by diſſolv. 
ing the Aſſembly. 

In this ſituation were the affairs of that Province 
when intelligence arrived of the Boſton Port Bill. 
Such a meaſure being totally unexpected,  occafi- 
oned equal aſtoniſhment and alarm. A town meet 
ing was immediately ſummoned, at which the re- 
ſolution was taken to put a ſtop to all trade with 
Britain and her dependencies, and to procure a like 
ceſſation throughout the Colonies, as the only me- 
thod remaining to induce the Britiſh miniſtry to re- 
peal ſo ſevere an act; for the extreme impolicy and 
-1njuſtice of which they appealed to the judgment 
and feeling of all the impartial world. 

Numerous copies of the act were printed and diſ- 
perſed over all the American continent. They kin- 
dled a flame that proved inextinguiſhable, In order 
to ſtrike the eyes of the multitude, theſe copies 
were on Paper edged with black, as uſual in mourn- 
ing, to denote the mortal blow given to the libert 
of America. The act was cried about by the vulgar, 
as a barbarous and cruel murder; and in ſome places 

was committed to the flames with great ſolemnity 
in the preſence of crouds ſummoned together for 
that purpole, 

In the midſt of theſe diſorders General Gage ar- 
rived at Boſton in quality of Governor. He had 
been ſelected by the miniſtry for this poſt, as an of- 
ficer of reputation, and as a gentleman in favour 
and eſteem with the Americans ; among whom he 
had reſided many years, and with whoſe character 
and diſpoſition he was thoroughly acquainted. 

I) he firſt official act of his government, was to in- 
form the Aſſembly of their intended removal to 
the town of Salem, ſeventeen miles diſtant from 
Boſton, in conformity with the late act for depriv- 
ing this place of the ule of its port, 7 
79 
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To impreſs the people at large with a deep ſenſe 
of the diſtreſſed ſituation they were in, the Aſſem- 


bly requeſted the Governor to appoint a day of pub- 


lic devotion throughout the Colony, to deprecate 


the evils impending on it; but the purpoſes pro- 
poſed by it were too obvious not to meet with a 
negative. 

Provincial meetings were held in che mean time 
in every Colony. They all condemned, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms of diſapprobation, the act that had 
been paſſed againſt Boſton: they unanimouſly pro- 
teſted againſt the principles on which it was fram- 
ed, and ſolemnly agreed to reſiſt it to the laſt, and to 
unite in the moſt vigorous aſſiſtance of their perſe- 
cuted fellow countrymen. 

Virginia, as on a former occaſion, took the lead 
in a public avowal of its ſentiments. The firſt day 
of June had been appointed for the Boſton Port Act 
to take place: on that very day the General Aſſem- 
bly of that Province enjoined a public ſupplication 
to heaven in behalf of America. The ſtile of this 
injunction was remarkable: the people were di- 


rected to beſeech the Deity to give them one heart 


and one mind, firmly to oppoſe every invaſion of 
the American Tights, 

The example of Virginia was followed every 
where ; and the firſt of June obſerved as a day of 


univerſal prayer and ſeriouſneſs throughout the 
continent of America: 


But independent of theſe acts of devotion, the 


members of the Aſſembly of Virginia entered into 
an aſſociation, in which they declared, that to en- 


deavour by force of arms to compel any Colony to 


the payment of arbitrary taxes, was, in reality, an 
attack upon all the Colonies, and would prove their 


certain ruin, unleſs prevented by their uniting in a 


common reſiſtance. They recommended for this 


purpoſe a General Copgreſs of the Colonies, to deli- 
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berate on the conduct requiſite to be adopted in their 
preſent critical circumſtances. 


Though Pennſylvania and New York concurred 
in the general ideas of the Virginians, they ſtill re- 
tained that degree of moderation which a due ſenſe 
of their condition, as a commercial people, could 
not fail to ſuggeſt. A total ſtoppage of trade with 
Great Britain was a meaſure of too ſerious an impor- 
tance, in their opinion, to be adopted before all 
others had been tried, and found ineffectual. The 
indemnification required for the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, they acknowledged to be juſt; but they could 
not admit of a tax which deprived them of the ex- 
cluſive right to grant their own money. In this 
matter they continued inflexibly reſolved to adhere 
to their long- taken determinations, and would ſup- 

ort the people of Maſſachuſet to the utmoſt 
ff their power, againſt the oppreſſion and ill- uſage 
they might experience on that account. 

Such alſo was the general temper and determina- 
tion of the Colonies on this ſubject ; invariably fix- 
ed in their reſolution to abide by their refuſal of 
obedience to Britain in the affair of taxes: but ſtill 
defirous to abſtain from extremities, till every other 
remedy had failed. Es 

In the mean time, General Gage had a very dif- 
ficult part to act in his new government. Though 
much reſpect. was ſhown to his perſonal character, 
yet the taſk he was commiſſioned to perform was 
highly offenfive to the people he was ſent to go- 
vern. 5 

When the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſet met at Salem, 

they did not forget to paſs a reſolution, declaring 
the propriety and neceſſity of a general meeting of 
all the Colonies in Congreſs, in order to confer toge- 
ther upon the ſituation of American affairs. Five 
gentlemen were named to repreſent their Province, 
well known for their ſtrenuous oppoſition to Britiſh 
eto | | meaſures ; 


meaſures ; and a competent ſum was voted for their 
expences. 5 . | 
All this they knew muſt be highly diſagreeable 
to the Governor; but as they were ſenfible that his 
inſtructions were by no means favourable to them, 
they thought themſelves entitled, on the other hand, 
to take what ſteps they might eſteem neceſſary to 
counteract them. | 
_ Convinced, at the ſame time, that the moment 
their intentions were perceived, an end would be 
put to the ſeſſion, they uſed all expedition in draw- 
ing up a declaration of their ſentiments, to be 
communicated to the public, as a rule for the con- 
duct of the people of Maſſachuſet, whoſe impli- 
cit confidence in them would give the force of a law 
to whatever they ſhould lay before them by way of 
recommendation and advice. 1 
This declaration contained a repetition of grievan- 
ces; the neceſſity they were now under of ſtruggling 
againſt lawleſs power; the diſregard of their peti- 
tions, though founded on the cleareſt and moſt equi- 


IR 


tain to deſtroy the conſtitution tranſmitted to them 
from their anceſtors, and to erect upon its ruins a 
ſyſtem of abſolute ſway, incompatible with their 
diſpoſition, and ſubverſive of the rights they had 
uninterruptedly enjoyed during the ſpace of more 
than a century and a half. Impelled by theſe mo- 
tives, they thought it their duty to adviſe the inha- 
bitants of Maſſachuſet to throw every obſtruction 
in their power in the way of ſuch evil defigns, and 
recommended, as one of the moſt effectual, a total 
diſuſe of all importations from Great Britain, un- 
til an entire redreſs had been obtained of every 
grievance. SEES 

Notwithſtanding the ſecrecy with which this bu- 
fineſs was carried on, the Governor was apprized 
of it and on the very day it was completed, and 


table reaſons; the evident intention of Great Bri- 
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the report of it made to the Houſe, he: diſſolved 
the Aſflembly; which was the laſt that, was held in 
that Colony, agreeably to the tenour of its charter, 
The diſſolution of the General Aſſembly was fol- 
lowed by an expoſtulatory addreſs from the inhabi- 
tants of Salem; wherein, after deploring the cala- 
mities oſ the times, and their grief for the ſuffer- 
ings of the people of Boſton; they entreated the Go. 
vernor to act towards them with all the lenity that 
remained in his power; and concluded with theſe 
remarkable words: By ſhutting up the port of 


* Boſton, ſome imagine that the courſe of trade 


e might be turned hither, and to our benefit; but 
% Nature in the formation of our harbour, forbids. 
© our becoming rivals in commerce with that con- 
© yenient mart ; and were it otherwiſe, we muſt 
be dead to every idea of juſtice, loſt to all feel- 
* 1ngs of humanity, could we indulge one thought 


to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our fortunes on the 


ruin of our ſuffering neighbours.” 

Sentiments of this kind were the more generous 
and noble, as previous to the altercation between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, warm competitions 
in trade had been uſual among the towns fituated in 
the neighbourhood of Boſton, of whoſe proſperity 
ſome of them were not a little jealous, 

As Salem was now become the capital of the 
Province, and reaping the fruits of that trade which 
had been taken from Boſton, it was imagined that 
intereſt would have gained over to the cauſe of Bri- 
tain thoſe who were benefited by her meaſures : but 

they who reaſoned upon this principle, forgot that 

the paſſions of men are always ſtronger than their 
intereſt; and that the conſideration of this never 

preponderates but in minds that are cool, and di- 

veſted of their influence. The Americans, at this 


crifis, were under the ſtrongeſt influence of a pal- 
8 5 | fon 
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ſion for liberty, and were ready to ſacrifice to it all 
that was deareſt to them. 

Depending however upon this principle, the 
friends of the Britiſh government had conceived the 
moſt ſanguine hopes, "that removing the ſcene of 
buſineſs to Salem, would have ſo much diftrefſed 
the mercantile claſſes, that they would gladly have 
come into the meaſures required of them; but they 
remained firm in their engagements, and preferred 
the inconveniencies and detriment refulting from 
their perſeverance, to the loſs of character they 
muſt have ſuffered, had they forſaken the cauſe of 
their countrymen, 

To this it may be added, that from the fluctua- 
ting and precarious ſituation of public affairs, they 
foreſaw that little emolument could, at preſent, be 

expected from their compliance; they wiſely choſe 
therefore to wait for a ſeaſon of more ſtability. 

During theſe agitations, intelligence arrived at 
Boſton of the two remaining bills that had been 
framed ; the one for the new-modelling of the go- 
vernment of Maſlachuſet, and the annulling of its 


charter ; the other for the adminiſtration of juſtiee, 
upon a new plan. 


This intelligence was circulated through the Co- 


lonies with the utmoſt diligence, and completed 
that meaſure of reſentment which ſeemed neceſſary 
to precipitate them into the moſt violent meaſures. 
Such as before appeared to heſitate, became fixed 
in their determinations. A ceſſation of all com- 
mercial intercourſe was again propoſed, and a re- 
newal of all thoſe agreements that tended to the ſole 
uſe of their own manufactures, | 
Contributions were now raiſed in all quarters for 
the relief of the inhabitants of Boſton. Letters and 
addreſſes came to them from corporate bodies, and 
Provincial aſſemblies, praiſing them in the higheſt 
terms for the courage with which they ſubmitted 
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to preſent hardſhips for the good and honour of their 
country, and exhorting them to perſevere in the 
ſtedfaſt adherence to a cauſe which could not fail, 
through ſuch ſupporters, to become triumphant 
at laſt. e | 

But notwithſtanding the ſpirit of violence and 
Hoſtility to Great Britain, that ſeemed now to pre- 
dominate, there ſtill was a large number, who re- 
flecting on the terrible conſequences of ruſhing im- 
mediately to arms, laboured carefully to inſtill 
their ſentiments into others. To theſe 1t was owing 
that the rage and indignation of the majority were 
kept in any bounds, and that the final deciſion 
of the conduct America ſhould purſue, was referred 
to a general Congreſs. 


8 
FRE. 
4 * 
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But though they ſucceeded ſo far as to prevent 
an immediate commencement of hoſtilities, they 
could not put a ſtop to thoſe proceedings that pre- 
pared and fitted the minds of men for any that 
might happen. „ „ 

Of all the committees in America, that managed 
the correſpondence on public affairs throughout 
their own Province, and with the other Colonies, 
that ſettled at Boſton was compoſed of ſome of the 
moſt noted perſons in America for their abilities, 
and their antipathy to Britain. Through their ef- 
forts and activity, the complaints and diſcontents 
at her meaſures were kept up and propagated; and 
their zeal was indefatigable in the encouragement 
of that ſpirit of reſiſtance, on which they founded 
the execution of the deſigns they were meditating. 

The arrival of the two laſt acts of the Britiſh 
Parliament, having raiſed the fermentation through- 
out the Province to its higheft pitch, this was the 
time to begin the unfolding of that plan, for which 
they ſaw the diſpoſitions of men were daily ripening, 
and the faireſt opportunity given. 
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They prepared an agreement accordingly ;— 


which, in. imitation, of that which the enemies to 


monarchy framed during the civil wars in England, 
in the laſt century, was entitled a ſolemn League 
and Covenant. Herein the ſubſcribers ſolemnly 
bound themſelves, in the moſt religious manner, 
to break off all commercial intercourſe with Great 
Britain after the expiration of the enſuing month of 
Auguſt, until the late obnoxious acts were repeal; 
ed, and the Colony re- poſſeſſed of its charter, —- 
They obliged themſelves neither to purchaſe or to 
uſe any goods imported after that term, and to break 
off all trade and dealings with any who did, as well 
as with the importers. They renounced all con- 
nection with thoſe who ſhould refuſe to bind them-. 


ſelves in a ſimilar manner, either by this, or a like 


agreement; and concluded by threatening to make 
public the names of all who declined to enter into 
ſuch engagements. | 5 
The committee exerted itſelf with its uſual dili- 
gence in the promoting this Covenant, which 


was attended with a circular letter, exhorting all 


men to {et their names to it, as a teſt of their fide- 
lity to the cauſe of their country. All New Eng- 
land adopted it with the utmoſt zeal. 

It was not however at Boſton only, and the Pro- 
vinces of New England, that this ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion prevailed ; the ſame agreements were as readi- 
ly entered into elſewhere, and few parts of the Ame- 
rican continent were without them. | 

Aſtoniſhed and incenſed at this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, the Governor of Maſſachuſet iſſued a pro- 
clamation againſt it, wherein it was ſtiled an illegal 
and traiterous combination, contrary to the alle- 


giance due to the King, ſubverſive of the authority 


of Parliament, and deſtructive to. peace and good 
order. People were forbidden to give it any coun- 
tenance, under the penaltics annexed to ſuch offen- 
„„ Cs; 
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ces; and the magiſtrates were admoniſhed to ap- 
prehend all perſons who ſhould publiſh, ſubſcribe, 
or abet any fach engagement. 

But this proclamation was diſregarded; and only 
ſerved to ſhow what little authority remained to 
Great Britain in this Colony. Inſtead of paying it 
any deference, it was publicly attacked in print, 
and cenſured as illegal: the law, it was aſſerted, did 
not prohibit ſubjects from aſſembling to conſider of 
grievances, and form aſſociations for their relief 
in caſes of oppreſſion. 

In the mean time preparations were making for 
the holding of the intended Congreſs. Philadel- 
phia, from its fituation between "the North and 
South Colonies, was judged the moſt convenient 
place for that purpoſe, and the beginning of Sep- 
tember the proper time for meeting. The Depu- 
ties who were to compoſe it were choſen by the Re- 
preſentatives of each Province, out of their reſpec- 
tive bodies: two were the leaſt, and ſeven the 
largeſt number ſent by any Province; but no Colony 5 
had more than a ſingle vote. 

The Provincial Aſſemblies that were held pre- 
vious to the meeting of the Congreſs, foreboded the 
tranſactions of that meeting. They were, as uſual, 
full of reſolutions, cenfuring in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
the conduct of the Britiſh legiſlature, and threat- 
ening to break off all commercial correſpondence 
with Great Britain, unleſs ſhe complied. with their 
requeſts, 

The people in Britain had now a full proſpect of 
what they were to expect from the meaſures 
which they had been ſo ſanguine. They ſaw an 
union effected between all their Colonies, anda 
on the broad bottom of what they eſteemed their 

common intereſt, It was not the intrigues of a 
Party they had to defeat, but the combined power 
of a numerous people they had to encounter, bound 
together 
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together by common reſentments. Experience had 

proved it impracticable to ſow diſſentions among 

them: they were therefore to be combated on their 

own ground, where unanimity in their cauſe would 

produce univerſal reſiſtance, and whence it were 

in vain to look for any ſupport. 

A ſufficient earneſt was given of the firmneſs 
and conſtancy that would be met with, in the be— 

hayiour of the inhabitants of Boſton. Neither fear 

nor intereſt had worked the leaſt change in their 
determination. They continued to bear with a paſ- 

ſive, but inflexible fortitude, the inconveniencies 
and hardſhips to which they were reduced by the 
deprivation of their port. Theſe were daily increa- 

ſing, and began to be an object of alarm to all claf- 
ſes. The aſſiſtance they had received from a vari- 
ety of quarters was very conſiderable, but was not, 
however, adequate to the exigencies of a large 
commercial city, chiefly peopled with individuals 
employed in the numberleſs occupations created by 
an extenfive and flouriſhing trade. Before the pre- 
ſent calamity had befallen them, it might with 
great truth be ſaid, that no place upon earth could 
exceed, and few rival the happineſs of its inhabi- 
tants, Boſton was, in fact, the ſeat of commerce 
and plenty. The immenſe buſineſs it carried on, 
afforded not only a ſufficient, but a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence to individuals of all branches and deno- 
minations. Not only the neceſſary and uſeful, but 
the elegant, and even ſome of the luxurious arts 
were cultivated amongſt them. They were become 
a polite, a gay, and, what was more to their ho- 
nour, a friendly and hoſpitable people; and con- 
ducted their enjoyments in a manner that rendercd 
them worthy of their proſperity. 

In this happy ſtate of their circumſtances, they 
were ſentenced at once to a total deprivation of all 
means of ſubſiſting. The blow was not partial: 
| it 
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it reached every perſon ſettled there. Labourers, 
artificers, tradeſmen, merchants; every one with- 


out exception participated in the general calamity, 
They bore this ſudden reverſe with a patience and 


determination to perſiſt in the ſame line of acting, 


that had brought it upon them, which afforded no 


ſmall matter of ſurprize to their enemies, and of 
exultat ion to their friends. 


Among theſe latter none ſignalized themſelves 


with more Zeal and alacrity than the people of Mar- 
ble-head, their near neighbours, and who by this 


proximity, were the moſt likely to reap the greateſt 


profit by their diſtreſs; but inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to turn 1t to any account, they generouſly of- 
fered to the merchants of Boſton the uſe of their 


harbour, wharfs, and warchouſes, free of all ex- 


pence; 


In the mean time troops were arriving at Boſton 
from all quarters. This increaſe of a military force 


occaſioned great jealouſy throughout the Province. 
It was looked upon as adenunciationof what they were 


ſhortly- to expect, in caſe they continued in their 


preſent difpofition. 

Hut inſtead of betraying any ſigns of change, it 
gathered ſtrength daily. Proofs were continually 
given that the people in the neighbourhood of Bol- 
ton kept a watchful eye on the proceedings of the 
Britiſh troops there; and would, on the leaſt notice 
of any harſh meaſures againſt the inhabitants, fly 
inſtantly to their relief. „„ 

A report was ſpread that a body of the military 
was poſted on the iſthmus, that joins the peninſula 
upon which Boſton ſtands, to the main-land, 
mim order to cut off its communication with the 
country, and compel it by famine to ſubmit to any 
rerms that might be impoſed. Hereupon the coun- 
try aſſembled in large numbers, and diſpatched 
meflengers-to Boſton to inquire. into the truth - 
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this report, and to aſſure them they might depend 
upon the ſpeedieſt aſſiſtance, in caſe of neceſſity, 

They brought with them, at the ſame time, an 
errand of far greater importance, as it ſhowed in its 
fulleſt light, the reality of their determinations to 
keep their word with Britain, in refiſting her to the 
laſt. 

This errand was to inform the people of Boſton, _ 
that were they to loſe courage fo far as to ſurrender 
their liberties, the Province ſhould not look upon 
itſelf as bound by ſuch ſubmiſſion: Britain, by 
breaking their charter, had annulled the original 
contract ſubſiſting between them; and they were 
now left to themſelves, and at liberty to a& for 
their common preſervation, as they thought moſt 
adviſable. 5 e 

About the beginning of Auguſt, a formal noti- 
fication of the two laſt acts relating to the govern- 
ment was received, together with a liſt of the new 
council, conſiſting of thirty-ſix members. But 
twelve of the number declined their commiſſions ; 
and moſt of thoſe who accepted, were ſpeedily ob- 
liged to reſign them, in order to ſave their pro- 
perty and perſons from the fury of the multitude. 

The judges newly appointed experienced much 
the ſame treatment. All the inferior officers of the 
courts of judicature, the clerks, the juries, and all 
others concerned, explicitly refuſed to act under 

the new laws. In ſome places the populace ſhut up 
| the avenues to the court-houſes ; and upon being 
eequired to make way for the judges, and officers 
of the court, they declared that they knew of no 
court nor eſtabliſhment in the Province, contrary to 
the ancient uſages and forms, and would recognize 
none. jos | | 
The former conſtitution being thus deſtroyed by 
dhe Britith legiſlature, and the people refufing to 
| aknowledge that which was ſubſtituted in its room, 
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a diſſolution of all government neceſſarily enſued, 
If the adherents to the Britiſh meafures promiſed 
themſelves any advantages from this apparent ſtate 
of anarchy, they were greatly deceived. 'The re- 
ſolution to oppoſe the defigns of Great Britain, pro- 
duced occaſionally ſome commotions ; but no other 
conſequences followed this defect of government; 
peace and good order remainedevery where through- 
out the Province, and the people demeaned them- 
ſelves with as much regularity, as if the laws ſtill 
continued in their full and formal vigour, 

The truth was, that the people, as well as their 
rulers, looked upon their character and reputation 
to be deeply concerned on this occaſion. They 
were convinced it behoved them to give the world 
indifputable proof that their diſpoſition was by no 
means unruly; and that far from being inclined to 
riot and lieentiouſneſs, they could preſerve the pub- 
lic peace, and retain their uſual ſobriety and decen- 

ey of behaviour, without any other reſtraint than 
that of their own habits and inclinations, 

In this ſeeming ceſſation of rule and government, 
they diſplayed, in fact, the moſt implicit readineſs 
to comply with every injunction of their leaders. 

Conformably to their views, whilſt they carefully 
abſtained from ruſhing openly to extremities, they 
were indefatigably taken up with every preparation 
for war : arms were provided, and ammunition pro- 
cured by all individuals who could uſe them, and 

heavy denunciations of revenge made againſt thoſe 
who ſhould oppole their intentions. 

Upon receiving information of thefe preparations, 
General Gage thought it neceſſary to fortify the 
neck of land already mentioned, in order to guard 
the town fronrany ſudden ſurprize. This excited freſh 
ciſcontents, and afforded ample caufe of complaint: 
It was repreſented as a commencement of hoſtilitics, 


and as an undeniable evidence of tae defign ſo long 
| luſpecteqd, 
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fufpected, to render the military abſolute maſters 
wherever they ſhould be ſtationed, 

Their complaints were fo loud on this occaſion, 
that fearing they might proceed farther, the Gene- 
ral, by way of precaution againſt all accidents of 
this kind, took the reſolution of ſeizing the pow- 
der, and other military ſtores, lodged in the Pro- 
vincial magazines at Cambridge and Charleſtown. 
This ſtep appeared the more prudent, as the time 
was now approaching for the annual muſter of the 
militia, when it was apprehended, that if any hoſs 
tile deſigns weye in agitation, this would certainly 
be the ſeaſon for executing them. 

It is not improbable that ſuch was the intention 
of the people of Maflachuſet. The reſentment and 
indignation univerſally expreſſed at his conduct, 
and the violent meaſures immediately propoſed, 
ſeemed to be dictated by dilappointment, and ma- 
nifeſted a concerted readineſs to proceed to extre- 
mities on the firſt opportunjty. With difficulty 
were they prevented by ſuch as had the moſt influ- 
ence over them, from marching to Boſton, and 
threatening to attack the troops, unleſs the ſtores 
that had been ſeized were immediately returned, 

But though retarded for the preſent, their re- 
venge was fully determined upon. Not only Maſ- 
ſachuſet, but all New England, concurred in this 
determination. To impreſs the military at Boſton . 
with a due perſuaſion that no excefles on their part 
would be attended with impunity, an alarm was 
ſpread that they were engaged in actual fight with 
the towns- people; this report brought inſtantly 
thouſands together, who proceeded towards Boſton 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, and made no halt till they 
had full certainty that the report was premature. 

In Boſton itſelf, where the military were abſo- 
lute, open defiance was bid to the Governor him 
ſelf, The company of cadets. that uſed to attend 

mn 5. 4 the 
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Provincial Governors on ceremonial occaſions, diſ- 
banded themſelves, and returned him the ſtandard 
he had, as uſual, preſented them with on his ac- 
ceſſion to the government. This ſlight was the 
more felt and mortifying, as this body confiſted 
wholly of young gentlemen of fortune and faſhion, 
and of families hitherto reputed to be attached to 
the Britiſh intereſt. _ 2 
This public renunciation of all further connec- 
tion with the Governor, by ſo reſpectable a corps, 
was by diſcerning people conſidered as an evil pre- 
ſage. It had been chiefly occaſioned by his de- 
priving their Colonel of his commiſſion. —This 
was the celebrated Mr. Hancock, a gentleman 
whoſe intereſt and influence were very exten- 
ſive, and whoſe character was extremely popular. 
By diſobliging him in this manner, he raiſed him- 
{elf an enemy, whoſe popularity did not fail to 
create him a multitude of others. : 
Another inſtance of the like nature happened at 
the ſame time. A colonel in the Provincial mili- 
tia having accepted a ſeat in the new council, 
twenty-four officers of his regiment refigned their 
commiſſions in one day. | 
From theſe ſpecimens of the temper of the Ame- 
ricans, it was eaſy to prognoſticate what conſe- 
quences would infallibly reſult from their invete- 
racy. 1 | 10 
During theſe proceedings, the towns in the 
neighbourhood of Boſton appointed a meeting of 
their principal inhabitants, wherein they agreed to 
refuſe all obedience to the late acts of the Britiſh 
Parliament, and engaged to indemnify all perſons 
who ſhould be proſecuted for diſobedience to the 
courts, and the other powers eſtabliſhed by them: 
they declared all members of the new council vio- 
lators of the duty they owed to their country, and 
. | warned 
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warned them to reſign their poſts, under the pe- 
nalty of being treated as public enemies. | 

They exhorted the people, at the ſame time, to 
perfect themſelves in military diſcipline, and to aſ- 
ſemble once a week for that purpoſe. They ad- 


viſed them to be perpetually on their guard againſt 


the defigns of their enemies; who, it was ſaid, had 
determined to ſeize upon thoſe among them who 
had moſt ſignalized themſelves by their oppoſition 
to the tyrannical meaſures of the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Should ſuch an attempt be made, they were direct- 
ed to reſiſt it; and if it ſhould ſucceed, to ſeize, in 
their turn, every officer they could find, and de- 
tain them till their own friends were reſtored to 
liberty. | 7. 

They recommended to the receivers of the pub- 
lic revenue, not to deliver it to the treaſurer, but 
to retain it in their own hands, till the conſtitution 


of the Province was reſtored, or a Provincial Con- 


greſs ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of it. 

After theſe, and ſeveral other admonitions, they 
concluded by entreating the people to continue in 
ſuch a firm, unanimous oppoſition to their enemies, 
as might convince them that all their endeavours 
to oppreſs America would be vain; and that in ſo 
Juſt and noble a cauſe, ** the conduct of the Ameri- 


cans would be ſuch as to merit the approbation of 


the wiſe, and the admiration of the brave and 


tree of every age, and of every country,” - Thoſe 
were their words, 


A remonſtrance was next preſented.to the Gover- 


nor againſt the fortifications carrying on at Boſton. 
They herein informed him, that they intended by 
no means to commence hoſtilities with the Britiſh 
troops: but were at the ſame time equally reſolved, 


through the Divine aſſiſtance, never to ſubmit to 


the late oppreſſive acts. They complained of in- 
ſulting behaviour from the military, and particu- 


1 larly 
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larly of the ſeizure of their military ſtores. They 
imputed to theſe cauſes the ferment now raging 
throughout the Provinces, and which nothing could 
lay bur a total ſtop to ſuch proceedings. 


In order, if poſſible, to reſtore things to ſame 


degree of tranquility, the Council advited the Go. 


vernor to call a General Aftmbly. The writs were 


iſſued accordingly ; but the heats and animoſities 
ſo widely prevailing, and the deficiency of a coun- 
eil through the refignation of ſo many of its mem- 


bers, induced him to countermand the writs 
by proclamation, But this latter meaſure was held 
illegal, and the Province elected its Deputies, who 
met at Salem, where, after waiting a day for the 


Governor, on his not appearing, they voted them- 


ſelves into a Provincial Congreſs, and choſe Mr, 
Hancock preſident. 

A committee was immediately appointed to wait 
upon the Governor, and repreſent to him the ne- 
ceſſity of taking the ſenſe of the Colony upon the 
preſent critical fituation of its affairs, They enu- 
merated the grievances already ſpecified, and re- 
queſted him in the moſt ſolemn manner, to diſcon- 
tinue the works upon Boſton neck. | 

The Governor's anſwer was, that no inimical in- 
tentions were meant by the proceedings of the Pri- 
tiſh' troops; ſelf-defence only was propoſed. He 
eee the committee how ill it became them to 
complain of breach of charters, while in defiance 
of government, they continued to hold Aſſemblies 
not warranted by law, 1 

But theſe ex poſtulations and recriminations ſerv- 

ed only to increaſe ſuſpicion and reſentment on 
each ſide. As mutual good-will and confidence 
was entirely laſt, whatever was done was conſidered 
in a ſiniſter view; and imputations of the blackeſt 
nature were affixed to every meaſure reciprocally 


adopted. 
So 


* 
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So dangerous was the ſituation of all adherents to 
the Britiſh cauſe become, that they no longer dared 
to truſt themſelves out of Boſton. This was the 
only place where they could remain in fafety. The 


Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, and all their at- 


tendants, had removed thither from Salem. 'Thus 
government, adminiſtration of juſtice, and com- 
merce were all equally at a ſtand. 

Winter was now approaching. In order to pre- 
vent the altercations that might ariſe from the 
troops being quartered upon the inhabitants, the 
intention of the Governor was to erect barracks for 
the accommodat1on of the former. But this inten- 


tion was fruſtrated by the ſelect- men of Boſton, who 


compelled the workmen to deſiſt. Application was 
made to New York for a ſupply of carpenters to as 
little purpoſe ; and it was with the extremeſt diffi- 
culty the troops were provided with winter lodg- 
ments. . 
He had no better ſucceſs in his endeavours to 
procure winter covering for the ſoldiery. The 
merchants of New York, on being applicd to, an- 
ſwered to a man, That they would never ſupply 
any article for the benefit of men who were ſent as 
enemies to their country.“ . 
This treatment of the military, tended not a lit- 


tle to increaſe their diſlike of the inhabitants of Boſ- 


ton. Theſe, on the other hand, conſcious of this 
reſentment, looked upon them as men who would 
give a looſe to it on the firſt occaſion that offered — 
Thus hatred and miſtruſt increaſed reciprocally ; 


and became the more violent and intenſe, from the 
neceſſity of ſtifling their appearance, and covering 


them with mutual proteſtations of good-will. 
While both parties were thus keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon each other in Boſton, the Province at 
large was making ready for thoſe events which 
every one foreſaw would take place the enſuing 
eras ſpring. 
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ſpring. Magazines of military ſtores were formed; 
people were trained to arms, and money was pro- | 
vided, All this was effected with the greater faci. 
lity and willingneſs, as they under whoſe direction 


it was done, diſclauned all ſtile of authority, and 
addreſſed themſelves to the people as their friends 


and adviſers, _ 
It was in. vain for the Governor to iſſue a pro- 
clamation, warning individuals to pay no regard to 


the injunctions of men who acted in contravention 
to all law, by aſſuming ſuch a degree of authority. 


The more he reprobated the illegality of ſuch pro- 
ceedings, the more they were convinced of their 
propriety, in the preſent circumſtances of their 
affairs, and the leſs they were inclined to deviate 
from therm. 
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Congreſs at Philadelphia, 


1774. 


N the beginning of Septemper the General 
Congreſs of all the Colonies met at Philadel- 
hia according to appointment. It confiſted of 
fifty-one delegates, An Aſſembly of this kind was 
an entire novelty in this hemiſphere. Throughout 
the vaſt dominions poſſeſſed by Spain, no inſurrec- 
tions had happened worthy of being recorded: in 
thoſe belonging to Portugal ſubmiſſion had always 
prevailed; and France had never found it a diffi- 
cult taſk to govern her American poſſeſhons. It 
was reſerved tpr Britain to afford the extraordinary 
ſpectacle of Colonies ſevering themſelves from the 
parent ſtate, and uniting againſt her in a regular and 
orderly reſiſtance. . 1 

The peaceable obedience to the commands of 
their reſpective ſovereigns in the Spaniſh, Portu- 
gueſe, and French Colonies, is deducible from the 
nature of their domeſtic government. Accuſtomed 
in their own country to an implicit acquieſcence in 
the dictates of the court, individuals who ſettled in 
foreign parts, carried with them thoſe habits of 
compliance, which, like all others implanted by 
education, are always retained. 

But the vaſt diſparity of character formed by 
contrary habits, could not fail to produce very dif- 
ferent effects in the Colonies founded by England. 
In temper, inclination, and purſuits, the Engliſh 
Coloniſts are the reverſe of thoſe ſubject to the 
foregoing nations, he TINT. 
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Hence in the numerous emigrations from England 


the preſent century, the ſpirit that was prevalcnt 
at the time they happened, always accompanied the 
emigrators. This accounts in particular for the 
paſſionate attachment to republican principles, that 


much outragiouſneſs and violence in the laſt cen- 
this iſland; in which theſe glory, and which they 
conſider not only as the moſt ſhining part of their 


forwardneſs expreſſed by the people of New-Eng- 
land, in afferting every privilege to which they 
thought themſelves entitled. This part of Britith 


ury. An equality of circumſtances places them on 


>" 2h 
+ 


This wide difference is accounted for by recur. 
ring to the diſpoſition of the Engliſh themlelves, 
Bred in the higheſt ſentiments of freedom, they 
preſerve and propagate them wherever they go, 


to America, that have taken place in the laſt and 


be 
3 


marks the character of the people in New England, 
whoſe forefathers were the moſt zealous adherents 
to that party which oppoſed monarchy with fo 


tury. 

Fraught with the high ſpirited notions that charac- 
teriſe the Britiſh nation, it is not ſurprizing that 
the inhabitants of Britiſh America ſhould feel the 
ſame repugnance to make any conceſſion unfavour- 
able to liberty, that is profeſſed by the natives of 


character, but as the ſource of all thoſe advantages 
they poſſeſs in a ſuperior degree to other nations. 
Another material cauſe may be aſſigned for the 


America is chiefly peopled with white men; the 
proportion of blacks being no more than a twen- 
tieth, The lands are divided into ſmall lots, each 
of them freeholds : this produces a numerous com- 
monalty, who live in plenty, though not in lux- 


a footing of friendlineſs and mutual intercourſe, 
that renders it dangerous to aim at innovations, or 
at too much authority aver them, 


A people 
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A people thus conſtituted, enjoy a weight and 
conſequence unknown in countries where great 
quantities of land are in the poſſeſſion of a few. 
Here the number to be bought or influenced being 
ſmall, that buſineſs is much more eafily accom- 
pliſhed, than where multitudes are to be conſulted 
whoſe circumſtances tet them above neceffity, and 
whole education renders them obſtinately attached 
to the conſtitution af their country. 7 

Long ago it was foreſeen, that a time would 
come. when the people of New-England would lay 
claim not only to freedom in its utmoſt extent, but 
to political independency. The principles they were 
brought up in, taught them juſtly to conſider the 
firſt as their due; and the jealouſy of incroach- 
ments upon it, would lead them to bear impatiently 
the dependence upon any power diſtinct froin their 
own. Experience ſhowed, that while unable to 
caſt off ſuch a yoke, they bore it even then with re- 
luctance. It was no matter of aſtoniſhment, that 
thinking themſelves able to refiſt it, they ſhould 
refuſe to bear it any longer, 

That ſpirit of reſiſtance of which Great Britain 
now ſo bitterly complained, was therefore the ne- 
ceſſary and native growth of thoſe Colonics which 
ſhe had founded, foſtered, and reared, with ſo 
much attention and care, to their preſent ſtate of 
maturity, They felt the ſtrength and importance 
to which they had attained, and were deſirous to 
excrcile it according to their own ideas, 

They were now met altogether for the firſt time, 
in the perſons of their delegates. After having for 
many years dwelt, as it were, ſeparate from cach 
other, and often differed about their various in- 
tereſts, they now laid aſide all prepoſſeſſions and 
antipathies, and cordially agreed to unite their re- 
ſpective abilities of every kind, in oppoſition to the 
Power and demands of Great Britain, HE 
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This was a ſcene that called up the attention of 
all Europe; but eſpecially of thoſe ſtates that had 
large poſſeſſions in America. They ſaw the be— 
ginning of a conteſt, the final iſſue of which might 
afftet them in the moſt ſerious manner. Were the 


Britiſh Colonies to ſucceed in their attempt, fo far 


as to place themſelves on a footing of total indepen- 
dence upon Great Britain, this might prove a pre- 
cedent of the moſt fatal tendency to their intereſt. 
It might induce their own Colonies to imitate thoſe 
of England, in hopes of meeting with the like 
ſucceſs. 


Thoſe powers, on the other hand, who had no 
Colonies, viewed with a ſecret ſatisfaction the en- 
barraſſments of a ſtate whoſe might they dreaded 


and withed to ſee diminiſhed. 


The delegates were enjoined by the inſtructions 


they had received from their conſtituents, ſolemnly 
to acknowledge the ſovereignty of Great Britain 
over them, and their willingneſs to pay her the 
fulleſt obedience, as far as the conſtitution autho- 
riſed her to demand it: they were to diſclaim 


all notions of ſeperating from her; and to declare it 


was with the deepeſt regret, they beheld a ſuſpen- 

ſion of that confidence and affection which bad ſo 

long, and ſo happily for both, ſubſiſted between 

Great Britain and her Colonies. 

hut they were no leſs carefully directed, at the 
ſame time, to aſſert the rights tranſmitted to them 

by their anceſtors. Theſe rights they would never 


ſurrender, and would maintain them at all perils. 


They were entitled to all the privileges of Britiſh 
ſubjects, and would not yield to the unjuſt preten- 
ſions of Parliament, which, in the preſent treatment 
of the Colonies, had violated the principles of the 
conſtitution, and given them juſt occaſion to be dil- 
ſatisfied, and to riſe in oppoſition. Parliament 
might depend this oppoſition would never ente 
| unt!; 
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until thoſe acts were wholly repealed that had been 
the radical cauſe of the preſent diſturbances. 

They were particularly inſtructed to preſerve the 
utmoſt harmony in all their conſultations, and to 
debate nothing with acrimony : whatever ſhould 
be decided by a majority, the remainder ſhould ac- 
quieſce in chearfully. This majority was to be 
formed, not by numbering the delegates, but by 
allowing one vote to each Colony, 

i The temper and ſecrecy with which they con- 
| ducted their proceedings, was the firſt object that 
ſtruck diſcerning obſervers: it contributed power- 
fully to gain them the reverence and favour of the 
public, and to convince their conſtituents that they 
had intruſted their affairs to able hands. 
Their firſt public act was a declaration approv- 
ing and applauding the conduct of the people of 
Maffachuſet, and encouraging them to proceed with 
the ſame ſpirit they had begun: they lamented the 
diſtreſſes of the people at Boſton, and the oppreſ- 
ſion they ſuffered through the illegal and tyrannical 
acts of the Britiſh Parliament: they coincided with 
all the meaſures and reſolutions taken and propoſed 
by that Province, and recommended a generous 
contribution of ſupplies from all the Colonies, to 
enable their countrymen at Boſton nobly to perſe- 
vere in the ſtruggle they were now making for the 
common cauſe, | : 1 
They further declared, that if any attempt ſhould 
be made to carry theſe acts into execution by force, 
| all America ſhould join to oppoſe it; and that if, in 
the courſe of hoſtilities, the preſervation of the in- 
habitants of Boſton made their removal up the coun- 
try neceflary, all America ſhould unite to indem- 
nify them for the loſſes and detriment they might, 
ncur on that account. | < 
They next wrote a letter to General Gage, in 
which, after repeating the grievances complained 


of 
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of by the people of Maſſachuſet, much in their own 
terms, they informed him of the unanimous reſo- 
lution taken by the Americans to oppole, with their 
united endeavours, the acts lately paſſed by the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament ; and that to this intent the Colo- 
nies had appointed them the guardians of their 1i- 
berties. They entreated him, in the ſame manner 
the people of his government had done, to defiſt 
from any military operations, as tending to breed 
ill blood, and occafion, at laſt, hoſtilities, which 
might fruſtrate the pacific diſpoſition of the Con- 
reſs, and render a reconciliation with the parent 
{tate a work of great dithculty. 
This letter was followed by a public declaration 
of the rights belonging to the Britiſh Colonies, 
Herein they again aſſerted their title to every privi- 
lege enjoyed by Engliſhmen. They particularly 
ſtated, that as the diſtance of the Colonies from 
Britain made a repreſentation of them in the Britiſh 


Parliament inconvenient and impracticable, their 


Provincial Aſſemblies ought exclufively to poſſeſs 
the powers of legiſlation, as the only legal repre- 
ſentatives of the people, by whom they are choſen. 
'Theſe, conjointly with the Governor appointed by 
the King, being conſtitutionally the only lawful ru- 

lers in cach Province. 

In order, however, to preſerve the connection 
between Great Britain and her Colonies unimpaired, 


they conſented to pay due ſubmiſſion to ſuch acts 


of the Britiſh Parliament as are avowedly and. evi- 


dently calculated for the meer regulation of com- 
merce, and to ſecure the bencfits of the American 
trade to the parent ſtate ; but without empowering 
her to impoſe any tax whatſoever for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue in America without their con- 

ſent. 5 
They reprobated the idea of being tried for of- 
fences any where but at home, by juries choſen 
N among 
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among their neighbours. They claimed all the 


immunities granted to them at any time by royal 
charters, or ſecured to them by law: they declared 
the keeping of an armed force in any Colony dur- 
ing peace, againſt its conſent, illegal; and that a 
council inveſted with legiſlative powers, and ap- 
pointed by the Crown during pleaſure, was con- 
trary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and ſubverſive 
of freedom. 

They infiffed on theſe rights as inalienable, and 
in the lawful power of none to deprive them of. 
They were founded on the cleareſt natural juſtice, 
and could not reaſonably be called in queſtion. 

They enumerated thoſe acts of Parliament by 
which they thought themſelves illegally aggrieved, 
and of which they declared the repeal indiſpenfibly 
neceſſary for the reſtoration of harmony between 
Great Britain and America, Among thele was that 
relating to Quebec, which they explicitly termed 
© An Act for eſtabliſhing: the Roman Catholic re- 
„ ligion in Canada; aboliſhing the equitable ſyſ- 
„ tem of Engliſh laws, and erecting a tyranny 
“ there.” This act, they ſaid, was peculiarly 
hoſtile to the Colonies, from the diſſimilitude be- 
tween the religion, laws, and government, efta- 
bliſhed among the Canadians, and thoſe of the Co- 
loniſts. The French in that Province had not for- 
gotten che enmity formerly ſubſiſting between them 
and the Engliſh Colonies, and that it was by the 
aſſiſtance of theſe, they had been torn from the do- 
minion of France. N 

They then declared, that to obviate in the moſt 
effectual manner the evils impending upon them, 
through the unjuſtifiable meaſures of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, it would be proper to frame a body of re- 
gulations againſt the importation and conſumption 
ot Engliſh goods, until thoſe acts were repealed 
that impoſed duties upon tea, wine, coffee, ſugar, 
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and molaſſes imported into America, together with 
the Boſton port act, thoſe for altering the charter of 
Maſſachuſet, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in 
that Colony, and that relating to Quebec. 
The regulations againſt importing or uſing any 
articles coming from Britain, were much the ſame 
that had been adopted on former occaſions, and 
have been already ſpecified: the principal differ- 
ence was, that they were now enacted in a more 
formal manner, and recommended with 1nore ear- 
neſtneſs and ſolemnity. „ 
They did not forget to return the warm thanks 
of America to thoſe members of Parliament who 
had ſo zealouſly, though ineffectually, eſpouſed its 
cCauſe; as well as to thoſe numerous individuals in 
England, that had ſtood up in its defence in their 
ſpeeches or writings. 8 1 
Their next buſineſs was to draw up a petition to 
the King, an addreſs to the Britiſh nation, another 
to the Colonies, and a third to the Freneh inhabi- 
tants of Canada. | 2 5 
In their petition to the King, they complained in 
particular of a military commander in chief being 
appointed Governor of a Colony during peace; an 
armed force employed to compel the payment of 
taxes; new offices created and attended with much 
ex pence and oppreſſion; ſalaries and fees in the Courts 
of Admiralty payable out of the effects condemned; 
Cuſtom-houſe officers authoriſed to force entrance 
into houſes without permiſſion from the civil mar 
giſtrate; heavy forfeitures for light offences; falſe 
informers exempted from indemnifying the parties 
” accuſed; unreaſonable ſecurity demanded for theſe 
when defending their right.  _ 55 
After dwelling upon theſe, and the various in- 
ſtances repeatedly mentioned as objects of complaint 
amongſt the Americans, they declared their attach- 
ment to the parent ſtate, their fidelity to the as 
all 
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and affection to the King's perſon and family, with 
2 more remarkable warmth and energy of expreſ- 
fion than had hitherto been uſed on ſuch occaſions. 
They entreated him, for the ſake of his people and 
himſelf, to adhere to thoſe principles that ſeated 
his royal anceſtors on the Britith Throne; and that 


as the common ſovereign of all his ſubjects, he 


would impartially confider them as connected by 
ce the fame bonds of law, loyalty, faith, and blood, 


© though dwelling in various countries; and not 


6 ſuffer the relation formed by theſe ties, to be fur- 
ce ther violated, in uncertain expectation of effects, 
© which, if attained, never can compenſate for the 
“ calamities through which they muſt be gained,” 
They imputed the diſcontents, ill blood, and 
diſturbances in America, to the ill-adviſed ſyſtem 
of government that had of late years prevailed 
amongſt them : to this alone they aſcribed all the 
misfortunes that had happened. Before the proſe- 
cution of this plan, univerſal tranquility and ſatis- 
faction reigned throughout the Colonies. ' They 
did not petition, ſaid they, for new grants or fa- 
vours; they aſked only for peace and 8 
As this petition was looked upon as a ſolemn act 
of homage to the Crown of Great Britain, and 
ſpecified in a manner the terms and conditions of 
their allegiance, it was worded with great care and 
circumſpection, and was ſubſcribed by every mem- 
ber of the Congreſs. 2 
Their addreſs to the Britiſh nation contained the 
higheſt encomiums on the common anceſtors of the 
people of Brita in and of America. It aſſerted all 
the rights of freemen as common to both, and de- 
clared their irrevocable reſolution to ſurrender them 
upon no conſideration. | 
After enumerating the grievances already expreſſ- 
ed, they deſcribed the felicity of former times, 
When, united in friend{hip as well as intereſt, Great 
Vol. I. No. 3. „ Britain 
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Britain and America combated ſide by ſide for their 
mutual proſperity and grandeur. They recalled 
the zeal ſhown in their Aſſemblies to ſecond the ef- 
forts of Britain, during the laſt ſucceſsful war, 
and how materially they had contributed to the vic- 
tories obtained by the Britiſh arms. What motives, 
ſaid they, could influence Britain, after ſueh proofs 
of fidelity and attachment, to change her conduct 
towards the Colonies in fo injurious a manner, and 
to load them with exactions unprecedented and un- 
conſtitutional, tending only to augment miniſterial 
power, and to diminiſh that of Parliament? 
They ſtated thoſe acts of Parliament which 
they had ſo often complained of as inimical to Ame- 
rican liberty, and pointed out the reſult. of that im- 
2 fubjection, of which they were intended to 
be the means. They repreſented the neceſſary con- 
ſequences to England of perſiſting in the meaſures 
adopted to ſubdue America; the enormous ex- 
pences ſhe muſt ineur, depreſſed as ſhe is already 
by the immenſe weight of her debts and taxes; the 
infallible loſs of the vaſt trade to her Colonies, while 
engaged in hoſtilities againſt them, and the prodi- 
gious diminution thereby of her reſources to accom- 
Pliſh that fatal ſcheme. | | 
But were Britain, ſaid they, to be victorious in 
the conteſt, what would be her emoluments ? Soon 
_ would ſhe perceive that ſhe had not conquered tor 
Herſelf, and would ſpeedily have cauſe to lament 
her triumphs, when ſhe found upon whoſe brows 
the laurels were to be worn. In a word, faid they, 
to ſubdue the Colonies, would be to deſtroy the 
freedom of Britain in the plains of America. 
Fluſhed with the power and influence accruing 
from the ſucceſs of ſuch an attempt, the ſtrength of 
miniſtry would then become irreſiſtible ; and, aid- 
ed by the weight of America, would bear down all 
oppoſition. Soon would ſome bold and enterpriz- 
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ing ſtateſman ariſe to put an end to the boaſted liber- 
ties of England. Should the Engliſh prove as re- 
fractory on ſuch an occaſion as the Colonies are at 
preſent ; ſhould they deny him men and money for 
ſuch a purpoſe, American arms and treaſures would 
ſupply the deficiency. Nor ſhould the Engliſh 
wonder, that after making ſlaves of the Coloniſts, 
they ſhould co-operate in making ſlaves of them. 
They ought not, therefore, ſaid they, to be ac- 
cuſed of ſedition, impatience of rule, and aiming 
at independency. All that could be charged to 
them, was an inflexible determination to preſerve 
their freedom, and to reſiſt oppreſhon at all riſks. 
In the defence of their juſt rights they would go 
all lengths; and if in defiance of the laws and con- 
ſtitution of England, and the dictates of humanity, 
the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould draw the ſword in ſo ini- 
quitous a cauſe, it will find the Americans fully re- 
ſolved “ never to ſubmit to be hewers of wood, or 
* drawers of water for any miniſtry or nation in 
** the world,” WE 
It was with great ſorrow they aſſerted, that the 
criticalneſs of their fituation compelled them to em- 
brace any meaſure that might affe& the immediate 
intereſt of individuals in Britain. This alone in- 
duced them to ſuſpend the commercial intercourſe 
between the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and thoſe of the Colonies. In this, how- 
ever, they were warranted by the great law of 
ſelf-defence ; and no leſs, to their grief, by the in- 
dolence with which the Britiſh nation ſuffered the 
miniſterial ſchemes to take their courſe in reſpect 
of America; but particularly by the treatment now 
experienced by the town of Boſton: | 
As the deſtruQtion of the commerce of that city 
might be a prelude to the future deſtruction of that 
of all the Colonies, ©* we will endeavour therefore, 
* added they, to live without trade, and recur, 
= LW. 56 4408 
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«* for ſubſiſtence, to the fertility and bounty of our 


** native foil, which will afford us all the neceſſa- 


* ries, and ſome of the conveniencies of life.” 


They concluded by a general appeal to the equi- 


ty and generoſity of the Britiſh nation, and by ex- 
preſſing their hope that a Parliament would ariſe, 
whoſe honeſty, wiſdom, and reſolution, would re- 
ſtore the good underſtanding between Great Britain 
and America, and lay a permanent foundation for 
ſubſequent harmony between them, upon fair and 
conſtitutional principles. 

It may not be amiſs to remark, that in this cele- 


brated addreſs, a propoſal - was made of a concilia- 


tory nature; and which, the opponents to miniſtry 


complained, had not met with the notice it deſery- 


ed.“ Place us, ſaid they, in the ſame ſituation 
© that we were at the cloſe of the laſt war, and our 
“ former harmony will be reſtored.” 

Their next addreſs was to the Colonies. They 
informed them, that after having weighed, with 
the utmoſt impartiality and attention, the conduct 
reciprocally obſerved towards each other by Great 


Britain and America, fince the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty-four, when the preſent un- 


bappy quarrels had their firſt commencement, truth 
obliged them to declare, that ** it is clear, beyond 
%a doubt, that a reſolution is formed, and now 
" carrying into execution, to extinguiſh the free- 
dom of the Colonies, by luvjotting them to a 
* deſpotic government. 

They repreſented the hoſtile treatment of the 
town of Boſton, and the Province of Maſſachuſet, 


as part of the ſyſtem concerted againſt the Colo- 
nies : theſe were not leſs guilty of oppoſition to 


Britain than Maſſachuſet; but Britiſh policy aimed 
at diſuniting them. It had to that intent ſelected, 
for the firſt trial, the moſt powerful, and the moſt 
rely, for that reaſon, to break out into ſome act 
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of violence that might not meet with the concur- 
rence of the other Colonies : this would afford a 
pretence for correcting that Province with a heavy 
hand, without the interference of the others, who 
might not, till it was too late, diſcover the impro- 
priety, as well as the ingratitude of ſuffering it 
to be cruſhed inthe very bud, as it were, of its ex- 
ertions for the common cauſe. 5 
Notwithſtauding, they ſaid, the behaviour of 
Britain, and the preſent circumſtances of the Co- 
lonies, would juſtify more active meaſures than 
thoſe they ſhould recommend, yet in order to pre- 
ſerve conſiſtency of character, and to make it evi- 
dent to the world that nothing but extreme neceſſit 
ſhould alter the paſſive diſpoſition they had hitherto 
profeſſed for the parent ſtate, they judged it adviſ- 
able ſtill to continue that moderation and forbear- 
ance, Influenced by ſuch motives, they had once 
more preſented a loyal and affectionate addreſs to 
the Throne, in hopes of obtaining its protection and 
aſſiſtance for the redreſs of their grievances. They 
had, with the ſame view, appealed to the Britiſh 
nation, and endeavoured, by awakening them to 
a ſenſe of their own intereſts, to engage their inter- 
ference and mediation in the behalt of their perſe- 
cuted fellow ſubjects on this fide of the Atlantic; 
warning them, at the ſame time, to beware of con- 
ſequences, ſhould matters be brought to extremi- 
ties; for in that caſe they would find the Coloniſts 
prepared to meet them and to ſhow themſelves wor- 
thy of that liberty for which they were contending. 
This trial, however, they hoped would never take 
place: nothing ſhould be wanting on their part to 
induce a fincere reconciliation : the reciprocation 
of benefits and ſervices ſo long ſubſiſting between 
them and the parent ſtate ; the ties of conſangui- 
nity ; the remembrance of their common origin; all 
theſe, they flattered themſelves, would operate in 
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ſhip or enmity with America. They declare, 
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England as well as in America; and it was their ar. 
dent wiſh, never to ſee the day, when, forgetful of 
all theſe motives to conſider the Americans as their 
brethren, the Engliſh, by aſſuming the character 
of tyrants, mould cut aſunder the bonds that had 
ſo long, and ſo happily held them together. 

It was to ſtave off that fatal day, they had reſolv. 
ed to abſtain from all harſh meaſures; but to mix 
firmneſs with lenity, they had, much againſt their 
inclination, come to the neceflary determination of 
ſuſpending all further commerce with Great Bri. 
Fain, This, though detrimental to its immediate 
intereſt, was not to be conſidered as an act of inten- 
tional unk indneſs: it rather ſhowed them unwilling 
to do any thing that might be conſtrued as an act 
of hoſtility, and heartily deſirous of being tho- 
roughly recconciled. 

They concluded by reminding the Colonies, 
that they had not long to wait for the final 
option of the Britiſh nation, between friend- 


hqwerer, * that in the picty, generofity, and 

good ſenſe of the Engliſh, they repoſe high con- 
* fidence ; and cannot, upon a review of paſt « events, 
© be nerſuaded that they, the defenders of true re- 
£ ligion, and the 1 of the rights of man- 
** kind, will take part againſt their affectionate Pro- 
F teſtant brethren in the Colonies, in favour of 
© the open enemies to theſe, and their own ſecret 
* foes, whole intrigues, for {everal years paſt, have 
been wholly exerciſed in ſapping the foundations 
* of all civil and religious liberty.” 

Their laſt addreſs was directed to the French in- 
babitants of Canada, To theſe they ſtated the right 
they bad acquired, upon becoming ſubjects to Great 
Britain, to enjoy all the advantages of the Britiſh 
con ſirution. The royal proclamation at the con- 
cludins of the laſt peace, had ſolemnly promiſed 


them a participation of theſe rights; but as BY 
hac 
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had been withheld from them by miniſterial arti- 


fice, in contempt of public faith and expreſs 


ſtipulations; and as the Canadians from their 
education, and long acquieſcence in a very differ- 
ent form of government, were total ſtrangers to the 
ſuperior excellence of that to which they were now 
entitled, the Congreſs thought it juſt they ſhould at 
preſent be made acquainted with it. 880 


To ſhow that this ſuperiority did not exiſt merely 


in their own affertions, a variety of thoſe be- 
nefits were cited in confirmation of it, that ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly diſtinguiſh the government of Great Bri- 
tain from that of all other countries. It was under 
the protection and influence of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, the Colonies had proſpered- ſo conſpicu- 


ouſly, and were now become ſo populous and pow- 


erful. 

They then adverted to the Quebec act, which 
they repreſented as calculated to eſtabliſh the moſt 
rigorous deſpotiſm. It took away all ſhadow of 


power from the people and lodged it entirely in the 


hands of men who were wholly at the diſpoſal of the 
Crown. What name could be given to ſuch a go- 
vernment, but that of abſolute and arbitrary in the 
extremeſt degree ? It was infinuated upon this oc- 
caſion, that whatever tyranny they might formerly 
have experienced while under the dominion of 
France, they had certainly made a much worſe ex- 
change by becoming ſubje& to England. The 


French were their countrymen, and would, from 


that motive, be prompted to treat them with ſome 
degree of lenity; but no reaſon of that kind ſub- 
ſiſted at preſent, to ſhield them from the ill treat- 
ment of miniſters who were aliens to them, and of 
a nation at all times the profe:Ted enemy of their 
own, Theſe would continually ſuſpe& them of 
harbouring defigns unfavourable to their intereſt, 
and of perpetually watching for an opportunity of 
Co L 4 — return 
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returning to their old maſters. Though this: infi. 


. nuation was not contained in the addreſs, it was 


carefully conveyed to them, at the time, in a man- 
ner no leſs effectual. 

U pon ſo critical an emergency, they invited them, 
in the warmeſt terms, to join with the Engliſh Co- 
lonies, as the ſureſt means to ſecure themſelves from 


ill uſage and oppreſſion, In order to work the 
greater impreſſion upon their minds, they referred 
them, on this occaſion, to the wiſdom and autha. | 
rity of their own countryman, the great Monteſ- 


quieu, a name venerated by all Europe, 

What advice, to uſe their own words, would 
that truly illuſtrious man, that advocate of free- 
dom and hymanity, give you, was he now living, 
aud Knew that we, your numerous and powerful 
neighbours, animated by a juſt love of our in- 


vaded rights, and united by the indiſſoluble bonds 


of affection and intereſt, called upon you, by every 


obligation of regard for yourſelves and your chil- 


dren, as we now do, to join us in our righteous con. 
teſt, to make a common cauſe with us therein, and 
take a noble chance for emerging from a humiliat- 


ing ſubjection under governors, intendants, and: 


military tyrants, into the firm rank and condition 
of Engliſh freemen, whoſe cuſtam it 1s, derived from 


their anceſtors, to make thoſe tremble who dare to 
think of making them ſlaves ? 


* Would not this be the purpart of, bis addreſs? 
„ Seize the opportunity preſented to you by Pro- 
“ vidence itſe 15 You have been conquered into 
4 liberty, if you act as you ought, This work is 
ee to thoſe who, with open arms, invite you 1nto 4 
ex fellowſhip. A moment's reflection ſhould con- 
vince you, which will be meſt for your intereſt 
© and happineſs; to have all the reſt of America 
F yaur unalterable friends, or your inveterate ene- 


35 
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nat of man, You are a ſmall people compared | 
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te mies. From Nova Scotia to Georgia, every Co- 
& Jony is now aſſociated: Your Province is the 
cc only link wanting to complete the bright and ſtrong 
© chain of union. Nature has joined your country 
& to theirs ; do you join your political intereſt, — 
& For their own fakes, they never will deſert or 
© betray you. Be aſſured that the happineſs of a 
&« people inevitably depends upon their liberty, and 
6 their ſpirit to aſſert it. The value and extent of 
* the advantages tendered to you are immenſe.— 
“Heaven grant you may not diſcover them to be 
* bleſſings. after they have bid you an eternal 
ee adieu {45 5 15 3 
They next proceed to the article of religion; 
and from the liberality of ſentiments on this ſubject, 
that now characterizes the French nation, they de- 
clare themſelves. entirely confident, that no ob- 
ſtructions will ariſe to prevent a ſincere amity.— 
They appeal to the concord ſubſiſting between the 
Proteſtants and Roman Catholics in Switzerland, as 
an illuſtrious proof of the benefits produced by ſuch 
an union. oy SH bore per 
They continue by exhorting them to beware of 
thoſe ſecret abettors of arbitrary meaſures among 
themſelves, who from private views of avarice or 
ambition, may oppoſe the real intereſt of the Cana- 
dians, and difſuade them from accepting the ad- 
vantageous offers now laid before them. They in- 
form them, that Congreſs has unanimouſly voted, 
that it will confider the violation of their rights in 
the ſame light as if it were levelled at thoſe of 
the Engliſh Colonies, They adviſe them to call a 
Provincial Meeting, for the election of Delegates 
to repreſent them in the next continental Congreſs; 
and conclude by theſe ſolemn and remarkable 
words :—** It is our fervent prayer, that God may 
** incline your minds to approve our equitable and 
” neceflary meaſures ; to add yourſelves to us; to 
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„put your fate, whenever you ſuffer injuries which 
«© you are determined to oppoſe, not on the ſtrength 
«© alone of your fingle Province, but on the con- 
* folidated powers of North America.” 

Such were, in part, the very words, and in ge- 
neral the ſenſe and purport of the various addreſſes 
framed by the Congreſs in this critical juncture of 
affairs in America. The conduct and meaſures 
which they adopted and propoſed, met with the 
univerſal concurrence and applauſe of their conſti- 
tuents. In no age or country was ever a greater 
confidence teſtiſied in its rulers, than the members 
of the American Congreſs experienced from their 
countrymen: This indeed was the natural conſe- 
quence of the diſpoſition the people were in from 
one end of the continent to the other. No parties 
or diviſions prevailed among them: their unani- 
mous accord againſt Great Britain, had ſilenced and 
put an end to all thoſe leſſer cauſes of contention 
that are common in all countries. The ſame ſpirit 
animated their leaders; there was but one voice 
among them, — that of oppoſition to Britain. 
The meet ing of this Aﬀembly, and its proceed- 
ings, were now become an object of equal curioſity 
and importance in Europe. The political part of 
ſociety was buſied every where in forming opinions 
and paſſing judgments upon them; and individuals 
were ſolicitous in framing conjectures upon their 
iſſue, according to their reſpective N the fears. 
But however they might differ in their ſe iments 
concerning the juſtice of their cauſe, they all agreed 
that their meaſures were conducted with a wildom 
and ſagacity worthy of the moſt conſummate poli- 
ticians, 
Nothing contributed more powerfully to impreſs 
people with a favourable opinion of their abilities 
than thoſe public documents and addreſſes of which 
the ſummary has been given. The ſtrength of 
language, 
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language, energy of thought, and powers of argu- 
ment they diſplayed, convinced even thoſe who 
were 4a. to their pretenſions, that they were ſup- 
ported by men of ſpirit and capacity. 
But beſide theſe compoſitions, a variety of other 
blications. were now daily arriving from America, 
which did the natives great honour. 'They mani- 
feſted a vigour and comprehenfiveneſs of mind, un- 
fettered by modern effeminacy of thinking. They 
breathed thoſe maxims of liberty, which in ancient 
times filled the Grecian republics. with flateſmen, 


"PV / 


patriots, :and heroes. 


i * 


The truth was, that the reſiſtance of America 
was an object that ſtruck the monarchical ſtates of 
Europe. with admiration and aſtoniſhment. Accuſ- 
tomed to, obey with implicit veneration the royal 
mandates, of their reſpective ſovereigns, it could 


hardly enter into their N nIOnM, that any ſub- 


jects of. ſo great and potent a Prince as the King of 
Great Britain, would: dare to difobey commands, 
emanating jointly from his authority, and that of 


the Britiſh. Parliament: their concurrence ſeemed. 


to conſtitute a weight able to cruſh at once all op- 
poſition. | | 


This opinion aroſe from the limited ſphere of 


ideas, wherein the principles of education prevalent 


in European monarchies, have circumſcribed the 


thoughts of mankind, It may even be ſaid, that 
no nations. in Europe, the Britiſh excepted, dare 
carry reflection much beyond what they are taught 
by their rulers, | 

Hence proceeds a diſpoſition eaſy to manage; 
and which, when occaſionally provoked to break 
out into murmurs and diſcontent, is ſoon apt to re- 
turn to ſubmiſſion, on the appearance of coercive 
meaſures. to reduce them to obedience, While 
threats only are Employed for this purpoſe, they 
may kcep aloof, and threaten reſiſtance; but 1 
they 
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they ſee the arm of power lifted againſt tnem, their 
ſpirits fail, and they tremble to face the coming 
ſtorm. 

They who wondered at the Ariel of the 
Americans, did not reflect, that their poſition was 
preciſely ſuch as will always induce men to act in 
the ſame manner. They were the deſcendants of 
the freeſt people upon earth, whoſe notions they 
had imbibed, and whoſe privileges they claimed in 
their fulleſt extent, as their undoubted inheritance, 
Remote from the ſeat of power and corruption, they 
were not over-awed by the one, nor debilitated by 
the other. | 

Their immenſe diſtance from the metropolis, 
| had hitherto preſerved them from the contagion of 
miniſterial influence: few were the means of de- 
taching individuals from the intereſt of the public, 
The principal poſts and offices in the gift of go- 
vernment, were chiefly beſtowed on the natives of 
Britain ; and the inferior employments were neither 
numerous nor lucrative enough to purchaſe many 
adherents. Thoſe honorary diſtinctions which birth 
and titles create, were hardly known among them : 
every man occupied the rank which his own induſ- 
try, or that of his fathers had procured him. This 
afforded every individual the proſpect of rifing to 
importance through the exertion of his talents, and 
encouraged him, of courſe, to make a proper ule 
of them. Hopes of this nature excited univerſal 
emulation, and produced a laborious and diligent 
race of men, full of projects for the making of Ric 
fortunes, and not eaſily diſheartened by difficulties. 

They were wealthy, but it was in the riches of 
nature. The voluptuous opulence of Europe had 
not yet reached them. Society might be ſaid to 
have juſt attained the ſtate of e among them. 
Their enjoyments were neither far ſought, nor 
dearly purchaſed ; and left their minds and bodies 
unim- 
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unimpaired, and fit for the proſecutions of an ac- 
tive lite. 

The fimiliarity of purſuits and occupations among 


them, created a levelling ſpirit, which in the pre- 
ſent poſture of their affairs was of admirable ſer- 


vice. It united them thoroughly in a cauſe, which 


was the more a common one, as they were all equal- 


ly to partake of the benefit or detriment accruing, 
from its ſucceſs or failure. 


They were at the ſame time remarkably fond of | 
the ways and habits of life by long cuſtom eſtab- 
liſhed among them. They did not wiſh for an in- 


troduct ion of thoſe political ſyſtems, which by con- 
ferring imaginary excellence on particular claſſes, 
contribute only to eſtrange them in affection and 


intereſt from the reſt of the community. Nothing 


ſets this in a clearer light, than the readineſs with 
which all America concurred at the very outſet of 
its confederation, to provide againſt the future eſtab- 
liſhment of hereditary honours. | 

No few politicians both in Britain, and other coun- 
tries in Europe, have taxed the Britiſh government 
with overſight, in not having long ago introduced 
ſuch diſtinctions among the Americans. Titles of 


nobility create à natural attachment to the, power 


that confers them: by drawing individuals nearer 
to the throne, and making them in ſome meaſure 
participate 1n its ſplendour, they procure it ſup- 
porters in the day of of need. 

But whether ſuch a meaſure would have much 
availed Great Britain in the preſent caſe, is a mat- 
ter of doubt. No people are more attached to their 
country, nor to the life they lead in it, than the 
inhabitants of the Engliſh Colonies in North Ame- 

rica, Like the native Indians diſperſed through- 
out the immenſe tracts of that vaſt continent, they 


delight in perſonal independence, and ſeem to look | 


en the boundleſs wilds and foreſts that ſurround 
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them, as retreats from oppreſſion, ſhould the iron 
hand of tyranny compel them to abandon their pre- 
ſent manſions. 15 
Inured from early years to the occupations and 
toils of a country life, they dwelt in the midſt of 
rural plenty, and were totally unacquaimted with 
ideal wants. Such being the condition of an änfi— 
nite majority of the inhabitants, and the manners 
and inclinations of many of the moſt opulent, cor- 
reſponding with theirs in a very confiderable de- 
gree, they formed, altogether, a body of men too 
well affected towards each other, through that ſym- 
pathy which ariſes from ſimilitude of diſpoſition, 
to have been eaſily diſunited. | 
Experience has invariably ſhown, that no fitua- 
tion contributes more effectually to invigorate the 
human faculties, than that which is equally re- 
moved from the preſſures of want, and the exceſs 
of affluence. Either of thoſe extremities is fatal; 
by creating diſcouragement or indolence. Thus 
we ſee, that in countries where wealth is diſtributed 
in very unequal proportions, exceſhve wretched- 
neſs engenders ſloth and indolence on the one hand, 
and that too much opulence produces diffipation 
and careleſſneſs on the other. 
This happy medium between poverty and riches, 
vas the moſt defirable circumſtance that could at- 
tend the Americans at this period. It approxima- 
ted and cemented the great body of the people; it 
made them duly ſenfible of the ſtrength and im- 
portance reſulting from an equal diffuſion of 
property, and inſpired them with a reſolution to 
maintain themſelves in ſuch a ſtate. 
The Americans, throughout the whole of this 
conteſt, entertained a very clear idea of their own 
fituation, and of that of Great Britain. They ſtood 
Prepared on their own ground, where plenty of re- 
ſources were at hand: ſhauld not theſe owe ſut- 
cient 
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ficient to withſtand the power of Britain, they well 
knew where others might be found. The jealouſy 
of all Europe, of thoſe ſtates in particular whoſe 
enmity to Britain was natural and hereditary, was a 
fund from whence to derive ſupplies, which politi- 


quarrel laſted. | © 

The condition of Great Britain was the reverfe 
in eyery reſpet. She was torn with diviſions at 
home, that rendered one halt of the nation an ene- 
my to the other. The very ſubject of the diſpute 


had an immenſe ocean to croſs before ſhe arrived af 
the ſcene of action. The preparation and expence 
for ſo vaſt an enterprize, were neceſlarily prodigi- 
ous. Add to this the avowed unwillingneſs in mul- 
titudes of thoſe who were to draw the ſword in this 
quarrel, and the divided opinions of the wiſeſt men 
in the nation what plan of acting was the moſt 
eligible. 

But independent of theſe difficulties, which were 
ſufficient to alarm the moſt forward and confident, 
there was another of ſuch magnitude, as ſcemed of 
itſelf to render the attempt impracticable. This 


Great Britain was now at the eve of a war, that 
threatened to prove the moſt perilous and expen- 
five of any ſhe had waged for ages. Her reſources, 
though great, were in evident danger of ſoon di- 
miniſhing through its operations. The ſtanding 
revenue was inadequate to the demands of the ſtate 
on this occaſion; and the fears of thoſe who could 
alone advance the neceſſary ſupplies, were to be 
overcome by views of intereſt. os 
But even this powerful lure was conſiderably 
weakened by the reflection on the precarious ſtate 
of the Britiſh finances. All Europe was aſtoniſhed 
at the boldneſs of Britain in commencing a war ſo 
| terrible 


cal inveteracy would render inexhauſtible while the 


with America was the cauſe of endleſs conteſt, She 


was the critical ſituation of the public funds. 
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terrible in its appearances, when loaded with ſuck 
enormous debts. It ſeemed utterly impoſſible for 
the nation to bear any additional weight ; and po- 
litical calculators were eager in predicting a national 
bankruptcy, in caſe Britain ſhould perfiſt in the 
hoſtile meaſures 1t had reſolved. 

The general opinion of Europe was deciſively 
againſt theſe meaſures. They deemed it the 
height of impolicy in the Engliſh, to attack their 
Colonies, and carry their arms ſo far abroad, while 
their own affairs were in ſuch diſorder at home. 


The Americans were loudly of this opinion. The 


refiſtance they threatened was greatly founded on 
the preſumption that Britain was too much entang- 
led with domeſtic difficulties to turn her attention 
to ſo great a diſtance. 
Their arguments againſt the probability of ſuch 
a conduct in the Britiſh miniſtry, were enforced with 
that warmth and impetuoſity which characterized 
all their proceedings. 


Is this a time, ſaid they, for Britain to ruſh to 
war with her Colonies, whoſe wealth and ſtrength 


conſtitute ſo great a part of her own, when {ur- 
rounded by enemies wiſhing for her deſtruction, 
and that will undoubtedly contribute to accelerate 
it? To attack America, is in fact to attack herſelf, 
Such an enterprize, to ſay nothing of its injuſtice, 
is founded on folly, and muſt end in ruin: in lo- 
ſing America, Britain will loſe a third of her domi- 
nions, her commerce, and. her power, Neither 
will her loſſes terminate here. To ſpill the blood 
of the Americans, the beſt of her own muſt be ſhed, 


Her braveſt ſoldiers and ſailors muſt be ſacrificed 


in this fatal quarrel. Her treaſures will no leſs be 
profuſed, and all her reſources ſtrained to their 
utmoſt bearing. If ſhe perſiſt in this unrighteous 
_ quarrel, the day will certainly come, when her 


ſtrength will be exhauſted, her trade and manufac- 
tures 
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tures ruined, and her population diminiſhed, when 
her revenues muſt unavoidably fail, her credit va- 
niſh, and her debts overwhelm her beyond any poſ- 
fibility of prevention. | 


Such was the general ſtile of the Americans when 


engaged on this ſubject, Fully perſuaded of the 


rectitude of their notions, as well as the juſtice of 


their cauſe, they flattered themſelves that the ſame 
ideas would be adopted in Britain, and preponde- 
rate at laſt over all motives of reſentment. 
In the mean time, they were zealouſly occupied 
in maintaining by dint of reaſoning, the propriety of 
their conduct, and in impreſſing people with a con- 
viction, that they acted upon the cleareſt and moſt 
unqueſtionable principle of natural equity. | 
Many were the apologies that appeared in their be. 
half at this time, not only in America and Britain, 
but in various other parts of Europe. They were 
circulated every where with great induſtry, and read 
with equal attention. They were conſidered as the 
plea of America before the bar of European wiſdom 
the light in which the Americans wiſhed them to be 
viewed. | 5 
| We are accuſed, ſaid they, of diſobedience to the 
Britiſh legiſlature, of ingratitude to our mother 
country, and of harbouring a long premeditated 
deſign of caſting off all further acknowledgment of 
her ſovereignty, and becoming our own maſters. To 
this we anſwer, that we obſerve the Britiſh laws 
with the greateſt fidelity; but that it is not confor- 
mable to the ſpirit and meaning of theſe laws, that 


any man ſhould be ſubject to the government of 


thoſe whom he has not, in ſome meaſure, conſented 
to obey, In Britain, all people, if they have not a 
direct vote in the election of a Parliament, poſſeſs 
however many indirect means of oppofing or fa- 
vouring candidates. They reſide on the ſpot, and 
whatever laws are enacted within the doors of Par- 
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liament, affect the members themſelves, no leſs 
than the people at large. 

This cannot be alledged in the caſe of the Ame- 
ricans. They live in a country three thouſand 
miles diſtant from Britain. Acts of Parliament are 
therefore made by perſons with whom they are to- 
tally unconnected, and over whom, of courſe, they 
can have no influence; whereas in England this in- 
fluence 1s ſuch, as often to conſtrain the Parliament 
to repeal acts that are unpopular. So different in- 


deed 1s the fituation of the Americans in this re- 


ſpect, that the more they. are oppreſſed by the Bri- 


tiſh legiſlature, the more it may become popular 


on this very account, from transferring to America 
burdens thought too oppreſſive in Britain. 

Thus, continued they, our intereſts are brought 
into diſcuſſion by ſuch as have no concern in ſup- 
porting them. What other conſequence can 
we expect, than that they will ſacrifice them, 
without remorſe or dread, to the conveniency 
of that community to which they belong ?— 
It may happen, indeed, that a few generous and 


feeling individuals may befriend us, or that the 


oppoſers of miniſtry may from factious principles 
eſpouſe our cauſe ; but the voice of true patriots, we 
know from long experience, is ſoon drowned in 2 
miniſterial majority, whenever it proves diſpleaſ- 
ing; and we know as well, that the aſſiſtance of 
faction is not to be relied upon. 

Is it reaſonable then to blame us for taking our 
deareſt intereſts into our own hands, eſpecially as 
we do not by this forſwear our allegiance to Bri- 
tain? We leave her in poſſeſſion of an immenſe pro- 
portion of authority over us. We make no laws 
without her conſent, even in our domeſtic concerns. 
She appoints our Governors, and every officer of 
any conſequence. She regulates our trade in every 
Pos ter of the globe. She declares war, and makes 

| Fry 
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peace, without conſulting us; and we are willing 
to fight her battles, and ſhare in her good or evil 
fortune, without repining at the inferiority of our 
condition. Is not all this a ſufficient acknowledg- 
ment of her ſovereignty ? and can ſhe in honour or 
humanity claim any more ? | 

The accuſation of ingratitude is equally ground- 
leſs, We have omitted no opportunity of teſtify- 
ing our attachment to Great Britain. In the oc- 
currences of private life, we have always been for- 
ward to ſhow how ſincerely we cheriſhed her re- 
membrance, Of this let thoſe natives of Britain 
bear witneſs, who viſited or ſettled in America be- 
fore the late diſturbances : the civility, or, to ſpeak 
with more propriety, the cordiality and affection 
they were treated with, amply proved our regard 
for the country from which they eame; and we 
never could mention that country without emotion 
and rapture, ions | 
In public tranſactions our behaviour was the 
ſame, When did Britain engage in any conteſt, and 
find us backward to join her? Did we ever refuſe 
herour treaſures or our blood ? Did we not rejoice at 
her ſuccefles, or mourn over her diſaſters, as much 

as if they were our own? 

| True it is our anceſtors came from Britain ; and 
ſhe has cheriſhed and protected America for a long 
courſe of years. But if cool unprejudiced reflec. 
tion may be permitted, was it for us alone her cares 
were exerted? Did not the relation we bore 
demand her immediate ſupport of America, for 
the preſervation of herſelf? In the many wars 
wherein Great Britain has been engaged fince 
the foundation of her Colonies, not one can be laid 
to their ſole account : They were the joint concern 
of both, | 
In the mean time this protection has been amply 
W paid. The excluſive enjoyment of the whole 
. 12 | American 
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American trade, is a price which all the world wilt 
allow to be more than adequate for the benefits we 
have derived from Britain. But ſuppoſing it to be 
no more than what ſhe has a right to expect, have 
we not, by paying it faithfully, acquitted ourſelves 
of our debt, and acquired therefore the right, on 
our part, of calling ourſelves an honeſt and punc- 
tual people. 
The title of mother country is often pleaded i in 


behalf of Britain, We admit the title; —we even 


glory in it; but we have not diſgraced it: We have 
acted in ſuck a manner as to convince the world, 
that we are worthy of being called her ſons. We 
have Obeyed her juſt and lawful commands; we 
have exerted ourſelves to the utmoſt of our abili- 
ties for her intereſt and honour; we have ſubmit- 
ted to heavy burdens to eaſe her; we have even pa- 
tiently acquieſced in her will and pleaſure, when we 
might juſtly have complained of her ſeverity, but 
our affections got the better of our reſentments, and 
we could not diveſt ourfelves of the feelings of du- 
tiful children, and loyal ſubjects. 

But there is a term at which obedience ceaſes to 
be a duty or a virtue, and becomes ſervility and 
baſeneſs: this term was haſtened by the imperiouſ— 
neſs of thoſe who adminiſtered the affairs of Britain, 
Proud-of her ſucceſſes in a war in which ſhe had 
triumphed over the two moſt potent monarchies in 
Europe, ſhe eonfidently. preſumed that the dread 
of her power would obviate all ideas of diſputing 
hen commands, and that whatever ſhe thought pro- 
per to enjoin would implicitly be complied with. 

In this fatal preſumption, ſhe ventured to try the 
eondeſcendence of America; forgetting that ſhe had 
ſtretched it to its utmoſt bearing, and could not 
require more without aſſuming the character of 2 
tyrant. But in an evil hour for Britain, her haugh- 
tineſs overcame her prudence, and ſhe over: leapt 
thoſe bounds of authority which ought to have 8 


held 
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held as ſacred as thoſe limits that fix the territorial 
rights of nations. | 

Such were the reaſonings and arguments of the 
Americans in defence of their procecdings. The 
jealouſy prevailing againſt Great Baitain, gained 
them a favourable reception every Where. They 
were read, approved, and admired with a kind of 
enthufitaſm. One would have thought Europe was 
in alliance with that part of the world; and that 
Great Britain was an ambitious aggreſſor, whole 
iniquitous attempts ought to be reſiſted, and againft 
whom it behoved all nations to unite. 

Theſe notions ſpread every where with aſtoniſhin 
rapidity. What contributed moſt powerfully to 


render them acceptable, was that ſeveral individu- 
als of great eminence in political knowledge took up 


the pen in their recommendation. Britain was re- 
preſented in the moſt injurious light: ſhe was ac- 
cuſed of* defigning not only a monopoly of trade, 
but an exclufive enjoyment of liberty, and as ſe- 
cretly determined to /<verturn all the obſtructions 
tormed by laws and equity, in the proſecution of 
that tyrannical ſcheme. _ | 

Among the various nations that eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Americans, none fignalized themſelves 
more than the French. They did it with the more 


warmth and vehemence, as the Engliſh nation was 


the principal object at which theſe were levelled. — 


They found or invented ſufficient cauſes to irritate 


the Colonies; they ſet their imaginations on the rack 
to furniſh them with pretexts for renouncing all fur- 
ther adherence to the parent ſtate, by which they 
repreſented them to have been treated in a manner 
unworthy of the attachment they had fo long, and 
ſo invariably teſtified for her; and that entirely ab- 
lolved them of all obligation to remain any longer 
in her ſubjection. 1 OT 
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It is no leſs remarkable than true, that the peo. 


ple of France, though paſſive under a form of go- 
vernment which is extremely oppreſſive, preſerve a 


high ſenſe of the value of political liberty, and ex- 


preſs great reſpect for thoſe nations that have been 
brave or wiſe enough to ſave themſelves from that 
contagion of ſlavery, which has over-run almoſt all 
the continent of Europe. 255 
So ſtrong is their partiality to the cauſe of free- 


dom, that when the French miniſtry, under the 


late King, undertook the conqueſt of Corſica, in 
virtue of the ceſſion which the Republic of Genoa 
made of that iſland to France, the Corſicans had 


numerous partizans and well-wiſhers among the 


French, who ſcrupled not openly to extol the reſo- 
lution of thoſe iſlanders, and to ſpeak of them as 


men who deſerved a better fate than to be ſubdued 
by France, or ſubmit to Genoa. 


This ſpirit aroſe with double vigour on the com- 
mencement of the quarrel between Great Britain 
and America. The conſciouſneſs of the good-wiſhes 
of the Court to this latter, gave life to the national 
partiality in its favour, and emboldened people to 
ſpeak and write their ſentiments without reſtraint. 

They did both with ſo much boldneſs and lIati- 
tude of thought on the ſubject, that perſons unac- 


quainted with the fituation of France, would have 


1magined from the various tracts they publiſhed on 
this occaſion, that France was a country of perfect 
freedom, and the French a nation of republicans. 
The truth is, that liberty is ſo truly the clear and 
inconteſtible right of mankind, that even they who 


have never poſſeſſed, nor expect ever to poſſeſs it, 
cannot help feeling its value, and the propriety of 


aſſerting it in all who have it in their power. | 
There is ſomething ſo intereſting in the idea of 
ublic freedom, that whenever a people take up 
ums either to defend or to recover it, they are ſure 


1 NO 
of meeting with the open countenance of all who 
dare beſtow it, and with the ſecret good-wiſhes of 
all who fear to expreſs them. 


Men who are combating for freedom, are in ſome 
meaſure the champions of mankind: they fight, 


as it were, for the univerſal cauſe of ſociety. This 


naturally engages the predilection of all who behold 
the ſtrife. Tyrants, and their abettors, are neceſ- 
ſary objects of hatred ; we rejoice to ſee them over- 
thrown ; and though we ſhould derive no immedi- 
ate benefit from their fall, we yet partake of that 
which reſults to others, by the ſatisfaction we can- 
not help feeling at the defeat of injuſtice and op- 
preſſion. 

In the very countries that groan under the ſe- 
vereſt deſpotiſm, the public cannot be prevented 
from teſtifying its approbation of theſe ſucceſsful 
efforts in vindication of the common rights of men. 
A ſympathetic pleaſure ariſes from them, which is 
communicated throughout all ranks and degrees.— 
It is a kind of revenge indirectly levelled at thoſe 
who oppreſs them, and in which they indulge them- 


ſelves the more readily, as they have no other way 


of expreſſing their reſentment. 

Another motive may be aſſigned for the content- 
ment accruing from events of this nature. They 
hold up ſerious admonitions to arbitrary princes, 
and warn them to be moderate in the exerciſe of 
their power, leſt they ſhould, in their turn experi- 
ence the wrath and indignation of an injured people, 
Conſcious of this effect upon the minds of their ru- 
lers, nations view ſuch events as the beſt of leſſons 
to thoſe who hold them in ſubjection. 

To theſe cauſes may be afcribed the eagerneſs 
with which men have always fided with the oppreſ- 
ſed. The Americans were reputed ill-uſed ; this 
excited compaſſion : they were deſcribed at the fame 


time as a reſolute and brave people, determined to 
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reſiſt oppreſſion ; this procured them eſteem and 


reſpect, and td them a multitude of adherents 


in all parts of Europe. 


Before this period, the vaſt continent of North 


America was hardly known to moſt Europeans, but 
by its geographical poſition on the maps of the 
globe, They were totally ignorant that nations 
were ſilently rearing in that part of the world, which 


would one day diſpute its poſſeſſion with one of the 
_ greateſt powers in Europe. The ſudden diicloſure 


of ſo vaſt a ſcene, ſtruck all people with afſtoniſh- 
ment. It ſuſpended their attention to all other ob- 
jects: theſe became comparatiyely ſmall, when ſet 


againft thoſe events which were now the ſubjcct of 


univerſal expectation. 


The French, in particular, were longing to ſee 


the ſword drawn by both parties. Both miniſtry 
and people concurred in this wiſh ; the fir{t in full 
hope of diſmembering an empire of which they be- 


gan to ſtand in the greateſt dread; the ſecond No 


popular anipathy, no leſs than natural impulſe in 
tavour of men who were repreſented as ſtruggling 
againſt their oppreſſors. 

From theſe cauſes France was more intent on the 
tranſactions now taking place in America, than any 
other power. She beheld with pleaſure the proba- 
ORs of a moſt ſanguinary conteſt hetween her an- 

ent rival, and the Colonies which ſhe had taken fa 
2 time to found and bring to maturity, and had 
protected at ſo vaſt an expence, She rejoiced to ſec 
the fruits os fo much fagacity and care, the pro- 
duce of near two centuries, on the point of being 
torn for ever from the hands that planted them, 
Her only apprehenſion was, that a ſenſe of their 
mutual intereſts might reconcile the jarring parties, 


and prevent them from coming to thoſe extremities | 


into which her clandeſtine endeavours were now {c- 
dulouſly exerted to precipitate both, 


The 
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The meeting of the American Congreſs opened 
the faireſt proſpect of realizing the ſanguine expec- 
tations ſhe had entertained, that America, confid- 


ing in her ſtrength, would refuſe to make the con- 


ceſſions demanded by Britain; and that neither of 
the contendants being in any diſpoſition to yield, 
diſputes would ariſe to ſuch a height, as to render 
an appeal to force unavoidable. - 
Flated with theſe ideas, the French miniſtry view- 
ed this meeting of the Congreſs as the firſt ſtep to 
the great revolution they were looking for. The 
altercation, from being a difference of opinion be- 
gun and maintained by individuals, was gradually 
become a national quarrel of the moſt ſerious na- 
ture. It had already produced an effect of the laſt 
importance; it had united all America under one 
government: Britain had no longer a ſingle Colo- 


ny to contend with; ſhe had them all to face under 


one denomination. 


The difference between the language they held 
when a ſunder, and the ſtile they now aſſumed, was 


manifeſt to every obſerving man. They did not, 


indeed, caſt off at once all reſpect and ſubmiſſion; 
but their conceptions were bold beyond any former 
precedent, and their expreſſions were animated to 
a degree that bordered on defiance, 

The deliberations of Congreſs, indeed, were at- 
tended with ſecrecy, and the daringneſs of their 
ſpeeches was known only to thoſe who were preſent: 
but the reſult of theſe deliberations proved in what 
a tone they had been conducted, and with what 
Kind of ſpirit the members were actuated. 

The unuſual boldneſs and animation that accom- 
panied all diſcourſes and writings of private indivi- 
duals, correſponded with the ſpiritedneſs of their 
leaders: it went even further. As they were not 
bound by formalities, they kept no meaſures in 
their invecti es Baing the politics of Britain: they 
ſpoke 
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ſpoke like men who well foreſaw the ifſue of the con- 
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teſt; and were not therefore apprehenſive of the 
conſequences of what they might ſpeak or write. 
The time is come, ſaid they, to fix ourſelves 
upon a ſtable ground. Let us 2t once know our 
deſtiny : freedom or ſlavery is now the queſtion : 
ſhall we, a great, a numerous people, humbly ſub- 
mit to be ruled by another nation that has not con- 


Juered us, and that dwells in a different hemiſ- 
phere ? Let our courage firſt be tried, and victory 
decide between us. It were a ſhame for men to 


yield before ſuch a deciſion. 


What are the foundations upon which they erect a 


right of ſovereignty over us? Is it on their ſupe- 
rior virtue, or brighter capacity? The firſt they have 


candour enough not to preſume upon: they frankly 


acknowledge themſelves, and if they did not, we 
know them to be a corrupt and venal people in every 
thing relating to politics and government. With 
what a face can ſuch a people claim the prerogative 
of governing a diſtant nation, not worſe, if not bet- 
ter than themſelves? What renders ſuch a claim 
the more unreaſonable, is the impoſſibility of their 
being acquainted with our condition ſo well as our- 
felves. A ſmall number of thoſe who compoſe their 
Parliament, are men of knowledge and experience; 
but the major part is made up of perſons whoſe 
wealth only could have ſeated them there ; and ſome 
of whom lie under the imputation of a bad charac- 
ter. Shall ſuch an Aſſembly, choſen by a diminu- 


tive proportion of the people, whoſe votes are al- 
moſt all purchaſed, and who themſelves will fell 


their own to the higheſt bidder ; ſhall ſuch an Aſ- 
ſembly arrogate the right of making laws for us, 
who are as knowing as themſelvs in general mat- 
ters, and much more competent to the taſk of pro- 
viding for our own welfare, without going three 
thouſand miles to aſk for advice? 


Their 
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Their capacity we reſpect, indeed, much more 
than their virtue; but while it 1s continually proſ- 
tituted, it is much more dangerous than mędio- 
crity of talents accompanied by good intentions: 
theſe will go much farther in promoting the good 
of the community, than brightneſs of genius at- 
tended by a dubious character. But allowing their 
abilities to be ever ſo ſplendid, and even ſuperior t. 

our own, ſtill we have capacity enough to manage 
our own concerns; and experience has ſhown it to 
a proverb, that every one 1s beſt converſant in his 
own affairs. | | | 

But why ſhould we diſſemble our ſentiments on 
their conduct and intentions reſpecting America ? 
They planted Colonies with no other view than to 

make them ſubſervient to their own conveniency. 
While unable to exerciſe a will of our own, we 
yielded paſſively to their ſuperior power; and they 
made the moſt of us accordingly. But we are no 
longer in that infant ſtate of Coloniſation, which 
obliged us to pay implicit obedience to their com- 
mands. While their behaviour to us is dictated by 
humanity, we ſhall gladly remember that we both 
_ originate from the ſame anceſtors; but if they con- 
ſider their poſſeſſion of the land occupied by theſe 
in former ages, as a title to lord it over us, we are 
not ſo deſtitute of ſenſe or ſpirit, as to admit of fo 
unjuſt and groundleſs a claim. We are now arrived 
at a period of ſtrength and maturity that forbids us 
to bend beneath a foreign yoke : it were a ſhame, 
if convinced of our own power and importance, we 
ſhould tamely give ourſelves up to the controul of 
another people, | 
Let not Britain, therefore, attribute it to petu- 
lance or diſaffection, that we think ourſelves autho- 
riſed to aſſume the direction of our own affairs. We 
are willing, we are deſirous to remain her everlaſt- 
ing friends, and fellow ſubjects to the monarch that 
| Wears 
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wears her crown ; but let her not deceive herſelf 
with a vain hope that we ſhall deſcend any lower. 

But what hopes have we, on the other hand, that 
Britain will accept of theſe offers ? Fleets and ar- 
mies are the means by which ſhe evidently propoſes 
to retain us in her bonds. Bchold what 1s now 
tranſacting at Boſton : this 1s a true earneſt of the 
conduct ſhe intends to hold with America. 

What remains to be done in our fituation, but 
manfully to face the dangers that threaten us? 
When attacked with fire and ſword, have we not a 
right to repel the affailants with the like ine 
of deſtruction 

The eyes of Engliſhmen are now upon us; and 
numbers, perhaps the majority, do not wiſh to ſee 
us proſtrate ourſelves before the iron rod that is lift- 
ed over our heads. They would deſpiſe us for ſuch 
cowardice, and deem us unworthy of the forefathers 
of whom we make ſuch a boaſt. 

Let us then rouze ourſelves. Let us go forth and 
give our invaders the meeting. Let our tongues 
and our pens be filent, until our leeds have proved 
that we have ſpoken and written no more than what 
we dare to perform. Until this is done, Britain 
will not think that we deſerve to be treated like 
Engliſhmen. 

Such was the ſtile and manner of the number- 
Teſs publications that appeared in America at this 
time, 

What added, doubtleſs, confiderably to the zeal 
thus manifeſted in the common cauſe, was the ſpi- 
rit exerted upon this occaſion by the independent 
clergy, They faithfully adhered to the people; and 
by their conduct and diſcourſes, ſhowed that they 
conſidered themſelves as equally intereſted with the 
reſt of the community, in maintaining its various 


claims. 
There 
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There is probably no country upon earth where 
the inhabitants are more under the influence of their 
preachers than New-England. To ſpeak with im- 
partiality, they are uſually men of irreproachable 
character, fincere and laborious in their vocation, 
and exemplary in their lives and manners. 

Men of this deſcription, many of whom were 
eminent for their learning and eloquence, were 
powerful aſſiſtants in ſpiriting up the people to co- 
operate with their leaders in refiſting the deſigns of 
Britain, which were painted to them in all the co- 
lours of injuſtice and tyranny. 5 

The diſcourſes addreſſed to the people from the 
pulpits in New-England, made the greater impreſ- 
ſion, as they were unbought and flowed from prin- 
ciple. The cauſe of the public, from this method 
of ſupporting it, became more ſacred and reſpect- 
able. It created a kind of religious attachment, 
and inſpired men with an cnthufiaſtic courage to 
t | _ 

The conſequence: was, that the inhabitants of 
New-England took up arms with the moſt conſci- 
entious perſuaſion of the juſtice and rectitude of do- 
ing it. They went to the field of battle, convinced 
that if they fell, it was in a cauſe that Heaven ap- 
proved. Sentiments of this kind could not fail to 
prodce intrepidity. | 

The Congreſs beheld with much ſatisfaction this 
univerſal diſpoſition to coincide with the meaſures, 
which, it perceived, muſt ſoon be taken in the 
preſent circumſtances. From the irrefiſtible power 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, it clearly foreſaw that the 
_ utmoſt efforts would be made to reduce America by 
torce of arms. The reſolutions adopted in the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, left no hopes of reconcilia- 
on otherwiſe than by complying with the acts it 
had lately paſſed, and which were the chief cauſe 
of the preſent fermentation throughout America. 


That 
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with former victories, and commande 


tion of ten years. 


That Aſſembly was duly aware of the dangers 
they muſt encounter in ſo arduous an undertaking 
as that of meeting regular troops in pio fluſhed 
of tried valour and experience. But it relied, at 
the ſame time, on the nature of the country wherein 
the war would be waged; full of paſſes and defiles, 
interſected with numberleſs rivers and ſtreams, and 
covered in ſo large a proportion with woods and 
hills, All theſe were powerful impediments to the 
motions of armies; and would render the ſuperior 
diſcipline of the Britiſh forces much leſs formida- 
ble than it might at firſt appear. 3 

In order not to be wanting to themſelves in ſo 
critical an exigency, liſts were carefully procured 
of the number of fencible men in every Colony, 
and of thoſe eſpecially who had ſerved during the 
laſt war. As no more than twelve years had inter- 


Lened ſince that period, near two thirds of thoſe 


who had borne arms at that time, were ſtill alive, 


if one may rely on the computation which allows 


two men out of three to be ſurviving at the expira- 


This examination of their reſources for the nuli- 
tary liſt, was far from unſatisfa&tory. During the 


progreſs of the preceding war, more than forty 


thouſand Americans had taken the field in their ſuc- 
ceſſive turns: their ſtanding complement was twenty- 
five thouſand. Allowing for the various accidents 
concomitant on life, a fund ſtill remained conſiſting 
of about twelve thouſand men, who had ſeen actual 
ſervice, and were well acquainted with the uſe of 
arms and military diſcipline, 


by officers 
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Tranſaftions ia Great Britain relating to the Colonies. 


A FTER laying the foundation of the republi- 


men in America, and providing for an effectual re- 
ſtance to the efforts of Great Britain, the Con- 
greſs ſeparated, after a ſeſhon of near two months. 

Intelligence of the meeting and tranſactions of 
this Aſſembly, ſpeedily reached England; but not- 
withſtanding their importance, they did not ſeem 


to occaſion much alarm to the generality of people. 


That party which adhered to the views and reſolu- 


| tions of the miniſtry, placed ſo much confidence in 


their abilities, and in the meaſures which they had 
lately taken to bring the Americans to obedience, 
that they felt no apprehenfion on account of the 
bold proceedings of the Congreſs. They looked 
upon them as little more than the idle clamours of 
an unruly multitude, which the exertion of a pro- 
per ſpirit would quickly filence. 

The other party, indeed, viewed theſe proceed- 
ings in a very different light. As they had from 
the commencement of the diſpute taken upon them 
to predict an univerſal confederacy of America, and 
an obſtinate reſiſtance to the defigns of Great Bri- 
tain, they did not fail to point out to the world, 
how true and well-founded their prognoſtications 
had proved; and to warn people not to advance any 
further in a track that evidently was dangerous in 
the higheſt degree. . | 

But the public had loſt all patience on this ſubject. 
So much had been aſſerted and contradicted on both 


fides of the queſtion, it was involved in ſo many 


doubts and uncertainties, that the bulk of the na- 


7 


can ſyſtem, ſo long propoſed by the leading 


tion 
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tion began to drop its attention to American topics, 
One would have thought by the indifference with 
which they were treated, by far the greateſt num- 
ber, that they had relelved as it were, to give 
themſelves no further concern about them, until 
ſome event ſhould happen of fo ſerious a nature as 
to render them unqunetignebly of the utmoſt im- 


portance. 


Such was the, temper of the nation at large, 
zoth Nov. When a new Parliament met, which ſoon 
1774 appeared to be no leſs diſpoſed than the 
former, to adopt and purſue with vigour” the ideas 


and views of the miniſtry reſpecting America. 


The Royal ſpecch informed them of the diſobe- 
dient ſpirit ſtill prevailing in Maſſachuſet; that it 
was abetted by the other Colonies; that due mea- 
ſures had been taken to enforce the acts paſſed by 


the late Parliament; that an inviolable reſolution 


had been embraced to maintain the ſupremacy of 
the Britiſh legiſlature in every part of the empire; 


and that in the ſupport of ſo juſt a determination, 
no doubt was entertained of their warmeſt concur- 


rence. 

An addreſs in conformity to the ſentiments ex- 
Preſſed in this ſpeech, was voted by a prodigious 
majority. But they who were of a different op1- 
nion, exerted themſelves on this occaſion with un- 
common Vigour ; and though born down by the 
weight of numbers, did not ſeem inclined to givc 
up any part of the conteſt upon that account. 


The refuſal of their concurrence was founded on 
the neceſſity of a ſtrict examination of what the pre- 


ceding Parliament had done, before they ventured 
to give it their approbation. The reſtoration of 
tranquility in America, had been held outas a motive 
to gain approvers of the meaſures adopted in the 
concluding ſeſſion of the laſt; it became, there- 


fore, thoſe who met in the firſt ſeſſion tf the 


preſent, 


CCC 
preſent, to examine how far the fucceſs of thoſe 
meaſures correſponded with the motives from 
which they had been approved. But how different 
was the proſpect from that which had been pro- 
miſed ! Inftead of that peaceable picture which mi- 
niſtry had drawn in ſuch flattering colours, they 


beheld all America in flames; andi ĩt would require | 


the fkill of the ableſt ſtateſman to extinguiſh it. 
To require them, to give their fanckion to the 
plans in agitation among miniſters, was an attempt 
to impoſe upon their common ſenſe and experience. 
It was inviting them to add fuel to a fire that was 
confuming one of the nobleſt monuments of Britiſh 
genius and/induſtry iP 
America was now, it clearly appeared, to be de- 
voted to miniſterial vengeance, for having fully 
proved the 1 of the ſchemes that were 
now in proſecution. With what preſumption had 
its immediate fall been foretold, beneath the ter- 


rors awaiting the armaments that had been ſent 


forth ? But had any fupplicating voice been heard 
among the Americans? Were they not, on the 
contrary, ſtanding in a firm and compact array, pre- 
pared to meet our utmoſt wrath, and full of confi- 
dence in the juſtice of their cauſe. 
It were imprudence in the extreme, with ſuch a 
fight before them, to go forward without inquiring 
how far they were warranted in taking ſo ſerious a 


ſtep. Speed was only adviſable in the execution 


of defigns maturely weighed ; but no deliberation 


had preceded thoſe of which miniſtry demanded 


their approbation. 


Thofe defigns had hitherto been attended with a 
kind of fatality. Whatever had been done in con- 
ſequence of them, had invariably been productive 
of miſchief. Was it conſiſtent with prudence to 
perſiſt in a ſyſtem not one part of which had anſwer- 


ed expectation? 
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The anſwer to theſe, objections was, that the be, 
haviour of America was ſo diſreſpectful, and even 
ſo threatening, that it would argue a total want of 
ſpirit to let it paſs without notice. It was nugatory 
to ſay. that the Americans were perſuaded of the 
equity of their cauſe. This was an argument chat 
might as juſtly be pleaded in juſtification of Great 
Britain. But who was, in EA a conteſt, to decide 
of its rectitude or impropriety? If Britain ought 
not, had America a better title? The conteſt was 
now chiefly from that quarter... It began about the 
right of Great Britain to impoſe taxes upon America, 
In compliance with the wiſhes of America, Great 
Britain virtually relinquiſhed this right, by repeal- 
ing every money act ſaving one. That one was the 
leaſt material of any; its produce was a meer trifle: 
it was excepted for no other reaſon than to preſerve 
the honour of the nation: the Americans knew it; 
but nothing would ſatisfy the Americans; their 
pride and obſtinacy diſdained to feel for the honour 
of Britain: an unlimited ſubmiſſion to their de- 
mands, was the ſole condition upon which they de- 
clared themſelves willing ta be reconciled. 
In private quarrels, individuals that meant re- 
conciliation, met each other half way: the party 
that refuſed was always conſidered as the moſt blame- 
able. Now Britain had gone more than half this 
way; ſhe had gone almoſt the whole; but Ame— 
rica had not moved a ſingle ſtep from the ground 
upon which ſhe ſtood at firſt : ſhe ſeemed imperi- 
ouſly to wait for a total unreſerved acquieſcence in 
her defires on the part of Britain, 
This was a faithful portraiture of the reſpective 
poſition of the two contendants. Would any man 
that wiſhed well to the reputation of Britain, rc- 
quire that ſhe ſhould humbly ſubmit to the dictates 
of America? All had been done that could be ex- 
pected by the friends of America: all had been fa- 
: | | crificed, 
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erified, the honour of Britain excepted : Heaven 
forbid that alſo ſhould be given up to the haugh= 
tineſs of the Americans. They alone had protracted 
the conteſt, by refuſing all condeſcendance, while Bri- 
| tain made ſo many conceſhons, Such a diſſimilitude 
of behaviour made it neceſſary for Britain to alter 
both her ſtile and conduct. She no longer exacted taxes 
from America; ſhe demanded homage and reſpect; 
ſhe felt herſelf inſulted, and expected a reparation 
of her honour : ſhe was not only the parent, but 
the protecting ſtate; this gave her a ſuperiority 
which inconteſtably empowered her to look for de- 
ference and condeſcenſion in her dependantss 
The very nature of the diſpute was totally 
changed. America having refuſed the moſt ſlender 
acknowledgment of the ſovereignty of Britain, that 
could in the preſent circumſtances have been re- 
quired, was guilty of a wilful and daring affront, 
which. merited a conſpicuous chaſtiſement. Were 
Britain to refrain from inflicting it, her ſpirit and 
her power would equally be queſtioned ; and if ſhe. 
delayed it, the evil would accumulate by an in- 
creaſe of inſolence on the part of the Colonies, 
and of contempt on that of the European nations, 
which had already teſtified their ſurpriſe at the pati- 
ence and inaction of the Britiſh miniſters, under 
ſuch repeated provocationss EY 
Such was the ſtile of the debates upon this ad- 
dreſs : they were equally ſpirited in both Houſes ; 
but it was earried n the Houſe of Commons by two 
hundred and fixty+four, againſt ſeventy-three ; and 
in the Houſe of Lords by fixty-three to thirteen. 
Such majorities decided at once the fate of all 
oppoſition to miniſtry ; and the Americans had now 
full intimation given them, that they would meet 
with no more favour from the preſent Parliament 
than from the laſt. 
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But the firmneſs and perſeverance of this oppo- 
fition was not in the leaſt diminiſhed by the proſpect 
of the numbers it would have to encounter. Small 
as it was in the Upper Houſe, it produced a pro- 
teſt which concluded with theſe remarkable words: 
“ Whatever may the miſchievous deſigns, or the 
« inconfiderate temerity which leads others to this 
** deſperate courſe, we wiſh to be known as perſons 
ce who have ever diſapproved of meaſures to per- 
c nicious in their paſt effects, and their future ten- 
„ dency ; and who are not in haſte, without in- 
* query or information, to commit ourſelves in de- 
*« clarations which may precipitate our country 
& into all the calamities of a civil war.” 

The oppoſition in Parliament was in the mean time 
ſtrongly ſeconded by the merchants of London and 
Briſtol trading to America. As they were fully ap- 
priſed of the conſequences that muſt neceſſarily in- 
ſue from a perſeverance in the hoſtile meaſures re- 
folved upon with North America, and dceply in- 
tereſted 1n ſuch an event, they exerted their whole 
influence to avert it. They prepared a repreſen- 
tation of the diſtreſſes they would unavoidably fut- 
fer from ſuch meaſures, and pointed out circum- 
ſtantially the various detriments that would ariſc 
from them to the public, and how dearly the pro- 
ſecution of them muſt be paid for. 

This oppoſition was attended with another of no 
leſs weight and conſequence. Mr. Pitt, now Lord 
| Chatham, had for ſeveral years lived a retired lite, 
remote from the buſy ſcenes in which he had long 
acted ſo conſpicuous a part. But his apprehenfions 
of the danger impending on the ſtate, now brought 
him again from his retreat. Though from ſeveral 
cauſes his popularity was diminiſhed, and his power 

much leſſened, yet the native dignity of his ſupe- 
rior genius, and the remembrance of the illuſtrious 


part he had ated in the ſervice of his country, could 
not 
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not fail to procure him attention and influence to 
which ever fide he might ſeem to incline. 
He appeared in the Houſe of Lords on the. firſt 
20th Jan, day of their meeting after the Chriſt- 
1775. mas receſs. He began his fpeech by 
a total diſſent from the plan purſued in America by 
the miniſtry, and moved for an addreſs to the King, 
immediately to recall the troops from Boſton, as a 
neceffary ſtep to all reconciliation. ©* An hour now 
loſt,” ſaid he,“ in allaying the ferment in Ame- 
rica, might produce years of calamity, as the fitu- 
ation of the troops rendered them and the Ameri- 
cans continually liable to events which would cut 
off the poſſibility of a reconciliation. By withdraw- 
ing them,. a proof of confidence and good will would 
be given on our ſide, that would remove jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion on the other. This was a preliminary 
ſtep of an indiſpenſible nature, and which muſt be 
taken. previous to all others. It would be the ſet- 
A our foot on the threſhold of peace.” | 
le animadverted in the ſevereſt terms upon the 
conduct of miniſtry. He accuſed them of having 
deceived the nation, by miſrepreſenting the fitua- 
tion of the Colonies, and by impreſſing people with 
an idea, that the diſputes and diſturbances among 
them were the affair of Boſton only, in which the 
reſt were unconcerned, and which a fingle regiment 
would ſuffice to quell. He pointedly reprobated 
the whole ſyſtem of acts and regulations lately paſ- 
ſed reſpecting them. He contended not, he ſaid, 
tor indulgence, but juſtice to America. If we con- 
ſulted our intereſt or our dignity, the firſt advances 
to peace and concord ſhculd come from us; as con- 
cethon always comes with a better grace, and more 
ſalutary effects, from a ſuperior. He warned them 
40 retract in time, leſt unfortunate accidents ſhould 
compel them to ſubmit to the diſgraceful neceſſity 
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of yielding through force, what they might have 
had the credit of granting through kindneſs. 

He concluded along and animated ſpeech upon this 
important occaſion, in the following bold and ſtri- 
king manner: If the miniſters,” ſaid he, thus 
perſeverc in miſadviſing and miſleading the King, 
J will not ſay that they can alienate the affections of 
his ſubjects from his crown; but I-will affirm they 
will make the crawn not warth his wearing :—T will 
not ſay that the King is betrayed, but I will pro- 
nounce that the kingdom is undone.” © 
But the efforts of Lord Chatham in favour of the 
"Americans, availed them nothing. Coercion was 
now decifively reſolved upon by the majority, and 
no other plan was allowed to he admiſhble. They re- 
newed all the arguments tending to criminate Ame- 
rica, and to juſtify the conduct af miniſtry, The 
time was now arrived, ſaid they, for a final re- 
ſolution not only to be taken, but enforced. Par- 
liament is determined to be abeyed ; America re- 
fuſes obedience ; what then hut force can decide? 
To poſtpone coercion after ſo many threats, would 
be derogating from the national dignity. Delays 
in fo urgent a buſineſs would defeat it without re- 
meqdy, as the Americans were daily increafing their 
preparations and ſtrength to encounter it. Years 
had elapſed ſince it had been the duty of Great Bri- 
tain to emplay her ſuperiority of means in cruſhing 
this rebellious ſpirit : ſhe had ſuffered it already to 
go toa far, But if relying on the graundleſs hope 
that America might be reclaimed hy other meaſures, 
the neglected thoſe of compulſion, ſhe wauld only 
render it a taſk of mare difficulty ta employ them 
ſucceſsfully in future, as ſhe would certainly find 
ta her caſt, that ſhe muſt employ them at laſt, 
however unwilling, if ſhe meant to retain any power 
over the Colonies. be 
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After a violent conteſt, ſupported chiefly by a 
repetition of what had ſo frequently been urged, the 


motion was rejected by a majority of fixty-cight to 


eighteen. | 

In the mean time, the merchants and manufac- 
turers throughout the kingdom, in imitation of thoſe 
of London and Briftol, laid a variety of petitions 


before Parliament againſt the hoſtile projects of the 


miniſtry reſpecting America. 


The treatment of theſe petitions was remarkable: = 
they were highly diſpleaſing to the people in power, 


as tending directly to defeat all the purpoſes they 


had ſo much at heart; but as they could not be re- 
jected with a high hand, without adding conſidera- 


bly to the multitude who oppoſed the miniſtry, a 


committee was appointed to take them into conſide- 


ration, which was not ro take place till after a pre- 
vious committee on the affairs of America. 

The reaſon aſſigned for ſeparating theſe two ob- 
jects, was, that the confideration of commercial, 
ought not to interfere with political matters; each 


of theſe being ſufficiently perplexing, without 


other embarraſſment, While the attention of the 
Houſe was taken up with the one, it ought not 


therefore to be diſtracted by the other: both to- 


gether would puzzle and perplex; but aſunder, 
would be diſcuſſed with much more caſe and per- 
ſpicuity. | 
But oppoſition would not admit of ſuch a reaſon- 
ing. To diſunite politics from commerce, in treat- 


ing of the buſineſs of America, were dividing, in a 


manner, the body from the ſoul, To what purpoſe 
ſhould we concern ourſelves about America, unleſs 
it were for the ſake of commerce? But were it 


otherwiſe, there was no claſs of men whoſe cor- 
reſpondence aſſiſted more in the illuſtration of po- 


litical knowledge than that of merchants ; they cor- 


reſponded upon all ſubjects neceſſary for cach others 
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information; among theſe the political occurrences 
of the times conftituted a principal part; as ac. 
cording to theſe, they regulated their mercantile 
proceedings. To exclude the intelligence that muſt 
ariſe from blending commerce with politics, would 
therefore be extremely unwiſe, eſpecially in a caſe 
where they were ſo intimately linked as in all that 
related to the Britiſh Colonies. _ i 
To defer the hearing of theſe petitions till the 

other committee had ſat, was in effect to reject 
them. They were intended as reaſons to influence 
that very committee againſt the propoſals of mini- 
ſtry. The truth was, they were dreaded as the 
moſt formidable objections to theſe propoſals, and 
were not, for that reaſon, to be permitted to enter 
the liſts, till the enemy they were to combat, had 
moved off the field triumphantly, under pretence 
that no antagoniſt appeared to oppoſe them. 

But the Houſe of Commons was equally decifive 
for miniſterial meaſures with the Houſe of Lords, 
The queſtian was carried in their favour by» one 
hundred and ninety-ſeven, againſt eighty-one. 
In conſequence of this decifion, the petitions that 
had been preſented from London, Briſtol, Liver- 
pool, Mancheſter, Norwich, Birmingham, Glal- 
gow, and other commercial towns, were ſucceſſively 
conſigned to what was then humourouſly entitled 
the Committee of Oblivion. 5 
But the merchants of London were determined 
not to give up a conteſt of ſo weighty a kind, with- 
out teſtifying to the world how much they thought 
the proceedings of adminiſtration were contrary to 
ſound policy, They drew up a kind of proteſt, in 
Which they aſſerted, that the connection between 
Great Britain and America was principally of a 
commercial nature, as the benefits derived from it 
to each were chiefly ſuch. . During a century, and 
more, the wiſdom of Parliament had been en 
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ally employed in encreaſing and encouraging the 
trade carried on between them, as an object of the 
laſt importance. That the manifold” regulations 
adopted for the mutual proſperity of the Colonies 
and the mother country, formed the great political 
chain that united them to each other. Queſtions 
of commerce and policy, wherein both are con- 


cerned, ought therefore never to be divided, but 


examined jointly, as compoſing a whole, of which 


the parts can never be well perceived, unleſs ** 


are placed in one point of view. 

This remonſtrance was preſented on the day ap- 
pointed for the previous committee to take place.— 
It was warmly ſeconded by the oppoſition, who in- 
ſiſted on the indignity offered to ſo reſpectable a 
body as the merchants of London, in referring the 
petition to a mock examination. A direct refuſal 
would have been leſs mortifying. 

As to the pretence ſo ſtrongly urged, that a diſ- 
cuſſion of commercial matters would create a delay 


in the proſecution of meaſures of more conſequence, 


it was unjuſt and groundleſs. No meaſures could 
equitably be formed without ſuch a diſcuſſion ; and 
the time required for it would not be of ſufficient 
length to invalidate any meaſures that might follow 
in conſequence of ſo proper and neceflary a dit- 
cuſſion. 

Such a proceeding, it was further alledged, was 
unparliamentary: it pre-ſuppoſed a knowledge and 
conviction in miniſters that the queſtion would be 
carried according to their wiſhes; this indeed was not 
ſurprizing : but what was truly intolerable, it took 
away the very forms that ſhould be obſerved in tranſ- 
actions of this kind, and prevented thoſe who had a 
clear right to it, from ſtating their objections to the 
meaſures that paſſed againſt their ſuffrages. 

But the fact was, the ultimate deciſion of mini- 
ſters was already taken; they were tired of hearing 
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In whatever light therefore the point in queſtion 


willingneſs to conſult their merens, and its ability 
to do it effectually? 


the advantages reſulting from their commerce, 


American depe ndencies. 


ſo many ſpeeches, of which they knew beforehand 
the inefficacy. War was now the word; and not- 
withſtanding no weightier reaſon could be given for 
not attending to what the merchants had to ſay than 
this very determination, yet that was the very mo- 
tive that unpelled miniſters to refuſe them a hear- 
ing, leſt theſe ſhould make it appear how unwiſe it 
was to precipitate the nation into ſuch a meaſure. 

And yet in caſe of a war, whom were they bound 
to conſult with more attention and deference than 
the mercantile claſſes, upon whom principally de- 
pends the arrangement of finances, and thoſe pecu- 
niary reſources without which war cannot be waged. 


was conſidered, every motive concurred to induce 
the miniſtry to pay the moſt ſerious regard to the 
repreſentations laid before them by ſo great a num 
ber of merchants from all parts of the kingdom. 

In anſwer to the oppoſition, it was alledged, that 
faction had the principal hand in framing of the pe- 
titions ſo much recommended. The merchants 
had hitherto teſtified the fulleſt reliance on the diſ- 
cretion of Parliament; why ſhould they ſeize an 
occaſion of this kind to expreſs their doubts of its 


The trade of Great Britain to America was in 
truth highly beneficial ; but this was owing to the 
dependent fituation of our Colonies : were they per- 
mitted to encroach on the ſuperiority of Britain, 
and to break through the regulations that had been 
framed with ſo much care and ſagacity to ſecure it, 


would gradually diminiſh, and become undeſerving 
of the folicitude with which England had fo invari- 
ably attended to the protection and welfare of her 


Diſtant poſſeſſions required an equal mixture of 


lenity and firmneſs | 1n the manner of governing 
them. 
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them. America, it could not be denied, had ex- | 1 
pericnced hitherto, much more of the firſt than =: 1 
the laſt, Preſuming on its flouriſhing condition, q 
and glorying in its ſtrength, it now aimed at an | 4 
abatement of that ſuperiority on the ſide of Britain, 1 


which had been exerciſed ever fince the foundation 
of her Colonies, without the leaſt complaint or ap- 
pearance of diſſatisfaction. But ſhould Britain re- = 
lax of thaſe rights ſhe had ſo long maintained, and 
enjoyed without diſpute, the merchants themſelves 
would be the firſt to feel the conſequences, and to 
arraign the imprudent indulgence of thoſe min1- 
ſters who ſhould, from ill- founded motives of po- 
licy, comply with the unreaſonable requeſts of the 
Coloniſts. TS 211 
True it was, that war, and its concomitances, 
were a terrible object to behold; but they were 
ſometimes neceſſary, to prevent greater evils.— 
What evil could befal a trading nation ſo much to 
be dreaded, as the loſs of its commerce? — Was 
America to proceed in the courſe it had begun, a 
few years would ſuffice to ſet her frce from all thoſe 
reſtraints that render the poſſeſſion of her valuable 
to Great Britain. | | "Re 
The chief of theſe reſtraints was the navigation 
act, But though the ſtrict obſervance of this, and 
the ſeyeral injunctions laid upon them, might wear 
the appearance of ſeverity, yet they contributed to 
the recipracal adyantage of both parties, by en- 
couraging the native produce of the Colonies, and 
enabling Britain nat only to defend them with her 7 
arms, but to grant them immenſe ſums of mone | 4 
in annual bountjes upon every article of trade po | \| 
they could either diſcover or improve, | . 
It had been repeatedly demonſtrated by fact, no 
leſs than by argument, that the intereſt of both 
Great Britain and America conſiſted in the preſer- 
| | vation 
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vation of the commercial ſyſtem ſo long eſtabliſhed 
between them. By adhering to it, they had both 
proſpered in a wondeful degree; and it might with 
great truth be added, that the proportion of that 
proſperity was evidently greater in every eſſential 
reſpect on the fide of America, than on that of 
Great Britain. In proof of this, without entering 
into any further detail, let the reſpective condition 
of the commonalty be viewed in both counries, and 
and let an impartial obſerver decide which is the 
moſt enviable of the two, 
The demands of the Americans were conſequently 
ungenerous and ill- timed. They were fully conſcious 
of the greater eaſe of circumſtances attending the 
generality of individuals among them, and of the 
oppreſſive burdens with which they were loaded in 
Britain. They knew the exigencies of the parent 
ſtate, and with what difficulty ſne bore up againſt 
the embarraſſments that ſurrounded her. Was 
this therefore a ſeaſon to cavil about requeſts not 
attended, perhaps, with all the formality which 
their pride exacted, but certainly faunded upon the 
ſtricteſt neceſlity, and of which nothing could war- 
rant the refuſal, . 
Were that perpetual plea of the Americans fincere, 
—apprehenſion for their juſt rights and immunities, 
they would ere now have deviſed ſome expedient ta 
aſſiſt Great Britain in ſuch a method as might prove 
equally uſeful to her, and agreeable to their own. 
ideas. But during a conteſt that had laſted now 
ten years, they had not made a fingle propoſal.— 
This ſhowed, beyond the power of contradiction, 
that it was not the manner of aſking their aſſiſtance 
which diſpleaſed them, ſo much as the very matter 
iticlf, They were ſecretly determined to give none; 
and their whole ſtudy was to hide this determination, 
under the pretence of an illegality in the mode ot 
applying to them for ſuch purpoles, 1 
18 wo 


were entirely ſatisfied, would their warmeſt advo- 
cate ſtand up and name the laſt of their demands? 
They were indefinite; and, in truth, aimed at a to- 
tal repeal of whatever might ſeem obnoxious to 
their immediate intereſt. But that and their real 
intereſt differed greatly. A deprivation of the com- 
mercial and political ſupport they derived from 
Great Britain, would be the greateſt unhappineſs 
that could befal them. But this they muſt ſubmir 
ro, if they ſhould ever ſucceed in the purſuit of 


that deluſive phantom of independence of all 


controul from Britain, which was ſo. erroneouſly re- 
preſented as the happieſt ſituation they could at- 
rain. 1 . 


Conceſſions, in ſhort, were not the true method 


of reclaiming the Americans. They might appear 
fuch to the mercantile claſſes, from the facility of 
making them, and the ſpeed with which tranquility 
would be reſtored. But how long would this tran- 
quility remain unſhaken ? No longer than till the 
merchants of Great Britain had found how much 
their intereſt would ſuffer from the conſequences of 
thoſe conceſſions. This would quickly be diſco- 
vered, when, unfettered by regulations, the Co- 
lonies received the produce of other countries, and 
carried their own wherever they thought proper. 


This was the point they inconteſtably aimed at, 


however they might pretend to the contrary. Not- 
| withſtanding their boaſt of the vaſt buſineſs tranſ- 

_ ated with Great Britain, it was well known to 
ariſe from the prodigious credit they were indulged 
with here, and could not expect elſewhere. - 

True it was, that ſome years might clapſe be- 
fore theſe evils would be diſcovered ; but they 
would infallibly arrive, and their progreſs, though 
filent and unnoticed at firſt, would nevertheleſs be 
ſteady and progreſſive, until they became fo . 

3 F 
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ful as not to be remedied. Now therefore was the 


the ſuſpenſion of thoſe profits aecruing from com- 
merce, it was an inconvenience to which they had 


future, ſnould Britain, from a ſpiritleſs fondneſs for 


juſt rights. This was a policy hitherto unknown in 


wardneſs, her councils had always been noted for the 
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ſeaſon to obviate them, before they had taken too 
deep a root, and while the ſtrength of Britain was 
— to their eradication, | 

Conſiderations of leſs importance had often put 
arms into the hands of Britain: why ſhould ſhe he- 
ſitate in a caſe like the preſent, where honour and 
intereſt unitedly call upon her for the moſt ſpeedy 
and vigorous exertions? The merchants were wont 
heretofore to ſecond the wiſhes of the miniſtry, in- 
ſtead of oppoſing them: if they were alarmed at 


frequently ſubmitted : their enemies would expe- 
rience as many, if not more; and it were unworthy 
of the character they had ſo long fuſtained, to yield 
to indignities for the ſake of profit. 

But the loſſes in preſent contemplation were no- 
thing in compariſon to thoſe that would follow in 


temporary quiet, give up tamely thoſe advantages 
that would inſue from a reſolute maintenance of her 


this country, where, inſtead of heſitation and back- 


ardour and celerity with which they were inſpired, 
whenever the cauſe of the public was in agitation- 
Theſe were the ſcope and purport of the number- 
leſs arguments that filled both the Parliament and 
the nation. But ſuch was the heat and violence of 
parties at this juncture, that arguments alone did 
not ſuffice to exhale it. All bounds of decency 
were overleaped in this unfortunate contention- 
Scurrility and invective were ſubſtituted in lieu of 
of reaſoning; and animoſity ſuperceded all the rules 
of civility and decorum. 
Never did miniſtry and oppofition engage with fo 
much warmth as on the preſent occaſion, 'The uns 
wha 
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who felt how light they were in the ſcale of power, 
exerted all their eloquence and abilities in order to 

render their antagoniſts odious. They repreſented 
them as incapable, neglectful, and inconſiſtent ; 
and the acts framed under their auſpices, as the off- 
ſpring of falſe information and ignorance. They 
were threatened with a ſevere vengeance, when the 
day ſhould come, as it muſt at laſt, that the nation 
would open its eyes to the iniquity of their admini— 


ſtration. a 


Ihe laſt Parliament was e a8 deeply par- 


ticipating of their guilt; and no language was ſpar- 


ed in drawing it in the inoſt defamatory colours. 
Among a variety of charges, one in particular ſpe- 


cified, that it began its political life with a viola- 
tion of the ſacred right of election in the caſe of 


Middleſex, that it died in the act of Popery, by 
eſtabliſning the Romiſh religion in Canada, and had 


left a rebellion in America, as a legacy to the 


nation. 


The final conclufion of this ſcene of altercation 
and inveteracy was, that the motion in favour of 
the merchants petition was rejected by a diviſion of 
two hundred and fifty to eighty-nine. 

But oppoſition was not alone in this day of trial. 
America ſeconded them ſtrenuouſly in the perſons 
of- her agents, one of whom, on this memorable 
occaſion, was Doctor Franklin, whoſe genius and 
abilities had, at the time of the ſtamp act, been fo 
ſucceſsfully exerted in the ſervice of his country. 

Theſe gentlemen preſented a petition, originally 
addreſſed by the American Congreſs to the King, 
who had referred it to Parliament. : 

Hereupon a violent debate immediately aroſe. 
No petition, it was argued, could be received from 
the continental Congreſs. Tt was no legal body ; 
and to admit of any hearing on their behalf, would 
be a ſort of recognition of their legality. The ge- 
| | neral 
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neral Aſſemblies, and their agents, were the only 
lawful repreſentatives of the Colonies : none elſe 
would be admitted, 314, 

The reply was, that no government ſubſiſted in 
the Colonies. Popular commotions, acts of Par- 
liament, and diſſolutions, had ſeverally put an end 
to it. It was now incumbent on Parliament to co- 
operate in reſtoring it. The Congreſs confifted of 
perſons of great influence in America, who were 


highly defirous to prevent the continuation of the 


diſorders : they deſerved, therefore, to be heard, 
if not as a public body, at leaſt as individuals of 
character. Petitions were the acknowledged right 
of ſubjects of all denominations; and it would ill 
become the Britiſh Parliament to reje& one that 
came recommended by ſo many motives to give it 
at leaſt, a civil, if not a favourable reception. 

It behoved Parliament in ſo dangerous af eriſis as 
the preſent, to beware of treating petitions or peti- 
tioners with ſuperciliouſneſs: they ought, on the 
ctontrary, to be encouraged, as poſſibly the readieſt, 
and, indeed, now the only means of preventing in- 


finite mifchiefs. Theſe miſchief were evidently 


impending, and would fall heavily and ſpeedily on 
Britain and America, if not prevented with the ut- 
d: 


Parliament ought to rejoice at the humility 


adopted by Congreſs, and receive its addreſſes with 
the more readineſs, as a rofufal would cut off all 


means of communication with fo refpectable a 


body; which, though not aſſembled according to 
the legal forms, was in fact the moſt powerful 
and important affembly at preſent in North Ame- 

rica. FEST 
It ought to be duly remembered, that it was 
chicfly by rejecting petitions, America had been 
brought to its preſent condition of turbulence and 
confuſion, This pointed out the neceſſity of act- 
| OPS ing 
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ing otherwiſe, unleſs it was reſolved to accelelate 
rebellion. This would infallibly be produced by 
a refuſal to attend to the preſent petition: It was 
the duty of Parliament to receive it, as the very in- 


tent of their fitting was to hear and redreſs the 


grievances of the ſubjedt; _ | 


After an ineffectual ſtruggle, the American 


agents had the mortification of ſeeing the petition 
rejected by a majority of two hundred and eighteen 
to fixty=eight; „B35 
In the mean time a conciliatory plan was prepar- 
ing by the Earl of Chatham. Preſerving the un- 


dauntedneſs and perſeverance of his character, he 


reſolutely determined to exert his whole abilities 
in oppoſition to the - hoſtile ſchemes propoſed by 
To this effe&, he laid before the Houſe of 
1ſt. Feb. Lords a bill, the intent of which was 
1775. to ſettle the troubles in America, and to 
aſſert, at the ſame time, the ſupreme legiſlative 
authority and ſuperintending power of Great Bri- 
tain over the Colonies: N 
He requeſted the Houſe, in the moſt earneſt and 
pathetic terms, ſincerely to aſſiſt in {6 ſalutary a 
work; to lay afide the prejudices of party, and to 
conſider well the importance of the ſubject before 
them, | | 
The contents of this famous bill were, a ſpecific 
acknowledgment of the ſupremacy of the legiſlature, 
and the ſuperintending power of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. It declared that no taxes or charges ſhould be 
levied in America but with the free conſent of their 
Aſſemblies. It aſſerted a right in the. Crown to 
keep and ſtation a military force eſtabliſhed by law, 
in any part of its dominions ; but declared, that it 
could not be lawfully employed to enforce implicit 


and illegal ſubmiſſion. It authoriſed the holding of 
f Vor. L; No. 4. O | | 4 Con- 
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a Congreſs in order to recognize the ſupreme ſove- 


reignty of Great Britain over the Colonies, and to 
ſettle, at the ſame time, an annual revenue upon 
the Crown, diſpoſable by Parliament, and applica- 
ble to the exigencies of the nation. On complying 
with theſe conditions, the acts complained of by 
Congreſs were to be ſuſpended, with every other 
meaſure pointed out as a grievance; and the con- 


ſtitution of their governments to remain as ſettled 


by their charters. 

But this bill, of which the zunutze framer had 
conceived ſo much hopes, met with the fate of 
every propoſal that had been made in favour of 


America. It was oppoſed with univerſal violence, 


condemned without reſerve, and pronounced at 
once totally inadmiſſible. 

The reaſons alledged for this immediate and en- 
tire condemnation, was its evident partiality to 
America, by the various conceſſions it enacted, and 
in particular by empowering the Colonies to allem- 
ble in Congreſs; a meaſure which, of all others, 
was the moſt offenſive to the dignity of Great Bri- 
tain, and moſt injurious to its intereſts. 

The ſuſpenſion of the acts to which they object. 
ed, was, in fact, a repeal. Were, for inſtance, the 
Admiralty Courts to be abrogated, what would be- 

come of the navigation act? The rebellious ſchemes 


of America were no ſecret : they pretended griev-. 


_ ances ; but meant, in reality, to put an end to all 
authority of Great Britain among them. It were 


the height of infatuation to think of conceſſions, 


with ſo many proofs of their antipathy to Britain. 

It was the buſineſs of every friend to his country, 

to combat their hoſtile diſpoſition with undaunted 

| firmneſs, and by no means to appear pliant and 

yielding while they aſſumed, in all their behaviour 
tuch an air of enmity and defiance. 

Theſe 


/ 
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Theſe aſſertions, it was urged, were not meer 
words'called up for the purpoſe of a debate. They 
were prompted by matters of fact, and were un- 
happily but too well founded: While they were | 
deliberating within theſe walls, the inhabitants of 
America had actually taken the field. They had 
attacked one of the King's garriſons, maſtered it, 
and ſeized all the ſtores and ammunition for their 
own uſe, to be employed againſt Britain. Who 
could, after this, open his mouth in their defence or 
favour? They were no longer entitled to either,— 
They had now thrown off the maſk, and ſhown 
themſelves, what they were,—inveterate enemies 
to Britain. , _ - i . 
From theſe cauſes it was moved, that the bill 
introduced as conciliatory, ſhould be thrown out, in 
the very firſt inſtance. In this motion the miniſte- 
rial party concurred without the leaſt heſitation.— 
The circumſtance above-mentioned of ſeizing a 
King's fort, contributed not a little to the warmth 
and haſtineſs with which the bill was rejected. Such 
conduct in the Americans was not unjuſtly looked 
upon as a commencement of hoſtilities. 
But the ſpirit of Lord Chatham did not yield to 
the majority by which his plan was ſo completely 
defeated. He ſupported their attacks with all the 
fire of his former years, and defended it by a yari- 
ety of reaſonings. „„ 
While miniſters, ſaid he, repreſented America as 
in a ſtate of rebellion, it behoved every man preſent 
to exerciſe his capacity for the quelling of it. No 
plan had hitherto appeared in that Houſe for ſo ne- 
ceflary a purpoſe. To what could this be imputed, 
but to a negligence abſolutely criminal in ſo ardu- 
ous a fituation of public affairs? When every exer- 
tion ſhould be made to prevent the calamities that 
were ſo faſt approaching ; and that could not be ob- 
2 | viated 
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viated by any other method ſo effectually, as by 2 
plan of reconciliation, It was to invite miniſters 
to embrace friendly meaſures, that he had employed 
himſelf in framing propoſals of that tendency, which 
he adduced a multitude of reaſons to prove, were 
the only effectual means to ſettle the peace of Ame- 
rica upon a ſtable and permanent baſis, 
His opinion was ſupported by the - concurrence 
of other Lords in the oppoſition, They contended 
that it was highly unreaſonable to reject with ſo lit- 
fle diſcuſſion; a bill that tended to bring about a 
pacification ſo much wanted on both fides of the 
Atlantic. - What would the Americans think, when 
they heard with what impetuoſity all propoſitions 
of peace and amity with them were attacked by ſo 
teſpectable a body as the Peerage of Great Britain? 
Would they not inſtantly, and juftly conclude, that 
all hopes: of reconciliation were at an end, and 
that it only remained for them to prepare for 
war ? 2 : 
Allowing that the conduct of the Americans was 
highly blameable, and merited even chaſtiſement, 
ſtill if it were poſſible to avoid ſo harſh an extre- 
mity, without degrading the nation, would any 
prudent man declare himſelf an enemy to any mea- 
fure by which ſo ſalutary an end could be accom- 
pliſhed? War could only be juſtified when the 
object propoſed was not otherwiſe attainable.— 
If the Coloniſts could be induced to comply with 
fuch terms, as were reconcilable with the dignity 
of the parent ſtate, as well as with their own views 
and wiſhes, would not this prove a moſt defirable 
event? Was it not therefore juſt and laudable to 
{trive with all poffible zeal to compaſs it, in pre- 
ference to thoſe projects that were founded upon 
coercion ? Theſe were a diſgrace to humanity, and 


4 reſource which no good politician ever admitted 
1 | into 
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into his thoughts, while the ſmalleſt hope re- 


mained of compromiſing differences upon any other 
footing. ts phe 
It was further aſſerted, that miniſtry ought ſe- 


riouſly to confider, whether America was the ſole 
enemy that Great Britain would have to encounter, 


in caſe of her having recourſe to arms for the deci- 
fion of this unhappy quarrel. Though America 
was unequal to atrial of ſtrength with Great Britain, 
were no other enemies to be apprehended ? Woul 

our ancient rivals ſtand ſtill, when ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity was offered them of returning the heavy 
blows we had given them ſo lately? It was vain to 
flatter ourſelves the Americans would have no aſſo- 
ciates ; the envy which the greatneſs and proſperity 
of this country had univerſally created, would ope- 
rate on this occaſion every where: they would find 
well-wiſhers and abettors at our very doors, and 
would ſoon meet with their open countenance or 
ſecret aſſiſtance. No man that profeſſed himſelf 
the leaſt converſant in hiſtorical knowledge, could 
deny the validity of theſe ſurmiſes. With ſuch a 
proſpect of ſure and certain danger, was it eligible 
to proceed in the track that led directly to it? Did 
the ſituation of Great Britain warrant ſuch a ſtep ?— 
Was ſhe united in her ſentiments concerning the 
Juſtice and propriety of venturing upon a war ?— 
Though a Parliamentary majority might approve 
it, would the nation at large join heart and hand in 


ſuch a meaſure? The miniſtry ought to know that 


America had a number of partizans in Britain, who 
not only condemned the proceedings of the people 
in power, but even reprobated the principles upon 
which they were founded, and juſtified the reſiſtance 
of the Colonies. People of this mind would al- 
ways find means of obſtructing, more or leſs, the 
deſigns carrying on againſt America; and might, 
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though indirectly, prove more effectual ſupporters 
of its cauſe than miniſters ſeemed aware. Ta 
dwell more particularly on this circumſtance might 
not be adviſable; but it ſhould not be forgotten, 
that where a nation is ſo conſiderably divided in 
opinion, people ſhould not be ſanguine in their de- 
cifions, and ought, in common modeſty, to allow 
the poſſibility of their being in error. | 

| The. miniſterial party was not filenced by. theſe 

objections, They were. repreſented as far-fetched, 

and founded chiefly upon fears and apprehenſions. 

Were men to hearken to theſe, no active meaſures 

could ever be taken, Danger and uncertainty was 

the lot of all human enterprizes; but were theſe a 

ſufficient motive to refrain from acting, when called 

upon by juſt and valid reaſons ? Did it become Bri. 

tain to be paſſive under affronts at this, more than 
any other time? Was it eſpecially from her own. 

ſubje&s ſhe ought to receive them without reſent- 

ment? This was not a maxim ever inculcated in 

the ſchool of ſound policy: we are taught there, 

that without a proper ſpirit no ſtate can flouriſh and 

command reſpect. But without adverting to gene- 
ral notions, why ſhould we behave with more timi- 

dity towards our Colonies, than any other ſtate that 

treated us with indignity 2 We had faced the great- 

eſt powers on carth fearleſsly and ſucceſsfully, and 

| at a time when it was thought as much as now, that 

they would prove an over-match ; but the courage 

and reſources. of Britain conquered all difficulties, 

44 and would conquer them again, if exerted with ſpi- 

"18 rit, prudence, and fidelity ; while we can depend 
Fifi upon theſe, we may ſafely bid defiance to all aur 
18 Enemies, EE OA 

Much had been infiſted upon the diſunion pre- 

vailing at home; but was there no diſunion in the 

Colonies ? Were they to a man a” againſ 

my | = ritain : 
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Britam? The contrary was well known. With 
cautiouſneſs and management, a large proportion 
would remain faithful and active in our favour; 
and it would be our own fault if more did not fide 
with us than with our adverſaries. 'The means 
were ſtill in our power; —firmneſs in our meaſures, 
and warmth in the cauſe of our friends and ad- 
herents. | IS | 
The proferring of terms to America was vain and 
diſgraceful. They had repeatedly declared againſt 
all others but thoſe which they had dictated from 
the commencement of the diſpute, and ſtill infiſted 
upon at this day. With a people ſo obſtinate, and 
ſo wedded to their own ideas, no treaty could be 
had: we muſt either comply with their terms im- 
plicitly, er force them to accept our own, Of the 
| two alternatives, which became it Britain to adopt, 
conſiſtently with its honour ? But after all the diſ- 
cuſhions and inveſtigations that had perplexed Par- 
liament in the courſe of this conteſt, was it not 
plain that America was weary of obedience to Great 
Britain? Was the queſtion therefore any other, 
than whether Britain ſhall maintain her ſovereignty, 
or relinquiſh it? No man, it was preſumed, would 
riſe up in that Houſe, and move for a renunciation, 
on the part of Great Britain, of the dominion over 
America, If therefore it is to be retained, the 
ſooner we convince the Americans of our ability to 
do it, the more ſpirit and confiſtency will appear in 
our councils, and the leſs we ſhall be ſuſpected of 
being defective either in means to accompliſh ſuch 
a defign, or in fortitude to undertake it. 
The iſſue of this long debate reſembled that of 
the preceding. It concluded in the entire over- 
throw of the motion made by the Earl of Chat- 
ham : the votes were fixty-one to thirty-two. So 
reſolute was the majority in giving it an entire re- 
9 3 jection, 
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jection, that it was not even permitted to remain 
upon the table: a ſevere mortification to a man 
who had made ſo ſplendid a figure, whoſe abilities 
had raiſed the nation to ſuch a pitch of grandeur, 
and whoſe opinion and judgment had once been con- 
ſidered as the oracle of this county ! 
The determination to oppoſe all conciliatory 
meaſures was equally remarkable in the Houſe of 
Commons. A petition was preſented to it by the 
proprietors of eſtates in the Weſt India iſlands, re. 
preſenting their alarm at the aſſociation of the Ame- 
rican Colonies, and at their intended ſtoppage of 
all trade with the Engliſh iſlands, Should this be 
carried into execution, which it certainly would, 
if Parliament did not repeal the acts they com- 
plained of, the fituation of the iſlands would be- 
come very calamitous. ads 
The property of Britain in the Weſt India iſlands 
amounted to more than thirty millions, A fund of 
ſeveral other millions was employed in this trade: 
it was of the moſt extenſive nature; all quarters of 
the globe were concerned init; the returns centered 
in Britain, and were an immenſe addition to its 
intrinſic opulence. The ſhipping was an object of 
ſtill greater conſideration, by the vaſt number of 
ſeamen which it conſtantly maintained. 
gut the Weſt Indies, however wealthy, did not pro- 
duce the neceſſaries of life in ſufficient abundance for 
their inhabitants. Large importations were conti- 
nually wanted, which North America was the only 
place to ſupply: were they to be cut off from a 
communication with that continent, they would 
ſhortly be reduced to the utmaſt diſtreſs. 
This petition, however, did not alter the diſpo- 
ſition of thoſe who ſupported the miniſtry, They 
- ſeemed reſolved to treat all petitions as the contri: 
vance of faction. The general ideas of thoſe who 
CI approved 
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approved of coercive meaſures, was that however 
inconvenient, they ought not to be retarded by 
ſuch a conſideration. Hoſtilities were neceſſarily 
attended with a variety of diſagreeable circumſtan- 
ces; but theſe ought nevertheleſs to be ſubmitted 
to, ſooner than put up with humiliations and diſ- 
graces; which, in the end, often detrimented a na- 
tion more than war itſelf. 95 

In the mean time, it was become neceſſary to let. 
the nation be fully apprized of the ultimate reſolves 
of miniſtry reſpecting America. This was done in 
the Houſe of Commons, by a long ſpeech, where- 
in the preſent circumſtances of affairs in Ame- 
rica were detailed with great accuracy. The be- 
haviour of the different Colonies was pointed 
out, and the conduct neceflary to be obſerved 

with each. The univerſal fermentation prevailing 
among them, was aſſerted to proceed from un- 
warrantable arts and practices to diſpoſe them 
againſt the ruling powers in Britain. It was aſſerted 
too, that notwithſtanding all their complaints, the 
public charges borne by individuals in America, 
were, on the ſtricteſt computation, not more than 
one to fifty, when compared with what was paid by 
individuals in England. 
So immenſe a diſparity, removed at once all rea- 
ſons for complaining, Nothing but a ſettled de - 
termination to quarrel with the parent ſtate, could 
induce the Americans to perſiſt in their diſobedi- 
ence to the lawful injunctions laid upon them, which 
Were neither injudicious nor oppreſſive; but on the 
contrary, framed with all poſſible lenity, and coun- 
fer · balanced by advantages which were not poſſeſſed 


* 


* * o 


by the inhabitants of Great Britain, 


It was therefore a ſpirit of reſiſtance that ani- 
Mated America, and not a diſcontent at oppreſ- 
ons, which it was plain did not exiſt, Upon this 


ground 
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ground the quarrel now ſtood ; and every meaſure 


now adopted ſhould be founded upon that idea. 

This, in the miniſters own words, was the great 

barrier which diſunited both countries ; and on this 
ground alone of refiſtance and denial, he would 

raiſe every argument leading to the motion he in- 

tended to make for an addreſs to the King, and for 

a conference with the Lords, that it might be the 
joint addreſs of both Houſes.” 7 


The meaſures now propoſed to the Houſe, were 


to ſend a greater force to America, and to paſs a 
temporary act, ſuſpending all the foreign trade of 
the different Colonies of New England, and parti- 
cularly the Newfoundland fiſhery, until they con- 
ſented to acknowledge the ſupreme authority of the 


Britiſh legiſlature, pay obedience to the laws of this 


realm, and make a due ſubmiſfion to the King; 
upon doing of which, theſe reſtrictions ſhould be 
taken off, and their real grievances, upon making 
proper application, ſhould be redrefſed. 


The expreſſions of miniſtry. were very clear and 


explicit upon this occaſion, New England, they 
ſaid, as moſt culpable, was juſtly ſingled out as an 
object of puniſhment. The other Colonies, as 
leſs faulty, would, it was haped, be brought back 
with leſs compulfion. But “ the queſtion now lay 


within a very narrow compaſs : it was fimply, whe- 


ther we would abandon all claims on the Colonies, 
and give up, at once, all the advantages arifing from 
our ſovereignty, and the commerce dependant on 
it; or whether we ſhould reſort to the meaſures in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to enſure bath 2? 

The addreſs voted in conſequence of the minil- 


terial motion, fully coincided with all his views. 


It repreſented the Colony of Maſſachuſet to be in 
actual rebellion, and encouraged by the other Co- 


lonies. It declared the reſolution of Parliament ta 


maintain 
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maintaln the ſupreme authority of the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature in every part of the King's dominions. It 
beſought him to enforce this authority by the power 
conſtitutionally lodged in his hands; and aſſured 
him of their concurrence, at all hazards, to ſupport 
him in the proſecution of ſuch meaſures. 

An addreſs of this kind was in effect a declara- 
tion of war againſt America. It was conſidered as 
ſuch by the oppoſition, and the conſequences which 
it would have, were pointed out with the utmoſt 
freedom. Some, indeed, contended that the ac- 
cuſation of rebellion. fixed upon the Province of 
Maſſachuſet, was falſe : the people there had done 
no more than what the conſtitution allowed : they 


had reſiſted arbitrary meaſures, after the exam- 


ples that had ſo frequently been ſet them at home. 
But whether they deſerved to be ſtigmatized as 


rebels or not, ſuch an appellation was dangerous, 


and might better be ſpared. It would only ſerve 
to aggravate, and render ſuch as might think it le- 
yelled at them, deſperate, and to inſpire them 


with a determination to reſiſt the efforts of Britain 


to the laſt drop of their blood, from the apprehen- 

ſion that their eee and lives were become 
forfeited, 

7 he ſinglin out of Mafſachuſet as moſt deſerv- 

g of 97 would avail nothing. The 

» Colonies knew themſelves as deep in the con- 

ſpiracy, and expected, in their turn, no better 

treatment, To chaſtiſe one, was to chaſtiſe all. If 

Britain meant to aſſert her authority with a high 


hand, her preparations mult take in all who were 


concerned againſt her ; and not imagine that the re- 
duction of one Colony would ſuffice, They were 
all formed into one body; and to defeat a part, 
would now put the reſt more upon their guard. It 

Was eile to aim at diluniting them; they knew their 


ſituation 
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fituation too well to betray each other: it way 
equally nugatory to expreſs more anger at one than 
at another: opprobrious epithets, or infidious blan- 
diſhments, were loſt upon them. Their conduct and 
language were. equally open and unequivocal, and 
amounted to a clear determination to reinain united 
in defence of their liberties, until ſuch conceſſions 
were made on our part, as would fully quiet the ap- 
prehenſions they entertained for their ſafety. Bri- 
_ tain, therefore, muſt now conſider, which of the 
two was the moſt adviſable, peace ar war; not with 
one, but with all her Colonies. 

It was replied by the miniſterial party, that re. 
bellious deeds conſtituted rebellion. The conduct 
of the people in Maffachuſet could be viewed in no 

other light. They had, by open force, refiſted the 
execution of the laws; which | in England being re- 
puted rebellion, cannot in America be called by 
another name. It was not intended to exerciſe any 

more ſeverity than might be abſolutely requiſite, 
Mercy would be ſhown, and extended with the ut- 
moſt liberality to all who ſubmitted ; but it was 
highly neceſſary to make a ſtrong diſcrimination 
between the deluded and the deluders. Policy and 
juſtice demanded theſe as victims for the good of 
the community ; on theſe alone the vengeance of 
Britain would fall. 

High ſtreſs was laid upon the union of the Co- 
lonies; but a little time would ſhow with how 
much impropriety. When once they beheld the 
ſpirit of Britain thoroughly rouſed, they would ſoon 
retreat from the field of action, and humble them- 
ſelves before her. They were aſſociated upon prin- 
ciples that would not ſupport them : the ſelf- den). 
ing regulations upon which their confederacy was 
founded, were too hoſtile to the intereſt and fect 
ings of individuals, to bind them long * 

Ms 
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Impatience at ſuch unnatural reſtraints, and private 
ſelfiſhneſs would break through them, and ſhow how 
little they were acquainted with human nature who 
could rely upon ſo weak a foundation. i 
But there were alſo other motives to view with 
unconcern, and even with contempt this parade of 
union among the Colonies. The natives of Ame- 
rica, it was ſaid, had nothing of the ſoldier in 
them; they were averſe to diſcipline, and incapable 
of military ſubordination: they were even of a fear- 
ful and ſpiritleſs diſpoſition ; ſloathful, uncleanly, 
and of a conſtitution eafily ſubdued by fickneſs and 
fatigue. Theſe were not a people to face a Britiſh 
army. Small would be the force neceſſary to re- 
duce them to obedience, and to put an end to all 
their projects of independence. . | 
After a long and violent altercation, the queſ- 
tion was carried for the addreſs by a diviſion 
of two hundred and ninety-fix, to one hundred 
and fix, | 
But the importance of the ſubject that had been 
debated was ſuch, that the minority made a motion 
ſhortly after, to re-commit the addreſs. It was ar- 
gued that the conſequences that would probably re- 
ſult from the proſecution of the meaſures it recom- 
mended, impelled them to ſolicit the Houſe for a 
re-confideration of it: they appeared of ſuch mag- 
nitude, that no time or attention could be miſ- 
employed in a freſh inveſtigation. - 
A recapitulation followed of the dangers that 
would inevitably attend a war with America. The 
likelihood of other powers interfering, and the im- 
menſe riſks we ſhould incur for the ſake of an object 
far beneath ſuch a terrible contention. Should Great 
Britain triumph over all oppoſition, what would 
prove her gains? No more than what ſhe was fub- 
ſtantially poſſeſſed of at that very hour: the emo- 
| e luments 
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luments accruing from the commerce of America. 


But ſhould fortune prove unpropitious, what would 
then be her ſituation? An anſwer to this queſtion 
could not be made, without conveying a ſenſation 
of horror to every man that felt for his country, A 
motion, therefore, to re-commit an addreſs of ſo 
ferious a tendency, wherein, perhaps, the very ex- 
iſtence of the. Britiſh empire was, involved, ought 
certainly to be received without heſitation by every 
man who profeſſed impartiality and candour. 

A long debate followed this motion, and was 
ſupported throughout with all the abilities and elo- 
quence of the two contending parties. The truth 
was, they both felt the magnitude and importance 
of the queſtion before them: ſo great a one had 
not been agitated in Parliament during the preſent 
century. | A 

All that maſs of argumentation was re- produced 
on this occaſion, which had compoſed the materials 
of the numberleſs debates that had filled both 
Houſes of Parliament during the laſt ten years, and 
had been repeated all over the nation to no other 
purpoſe than to breed ill blood among the diſpu- 
tants. | | | 

The ſum of this famous debate was, that mi- 
niſtry contended in the ſame manner it had done be- 
fore, for the neceſſity of drawing the ſword, and 
manfully afferting the rights and the dignities of 

the parent ſtate. Lenity was now become a ſubject 
of deriſion in the Colonies ; and was imputed to 


imbecility and fears. The Americans, through long 


forbearance, were become incorrigible by any other 
than harſh means. They thought themſelves in 2 
condition to aboliſh the ſovereignty of Britain in 
America, and were now reſolved to do it. It was 
incumbent on every native of Britain, in ſuch 2 


caſe, to ſtand forth, and to vindicate the ane 
* 5 an 
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and glory of his country: it was the duty of Parlia- | [| 
ment and miniſtry to ſummon every particle of ſpi- 
rit that was left in the nation, to a conteſt wherein 
all that was dear to them, as individuals as well as 
a people, was ſo deeply involved. 


The Americans had forgotten the hand that had 
_ planted and reared them: they were become un- 
mindful of that protection and thoſe bounties they | 
were perpetually receiving from the generoſity of ql 
Britain. It behoved us, if we valued our own cha- 
racer, to make them ſenfible that we were ſtill the 
great and potent people they acknowledged us, 
while we were ſhowering favours. upon them. It 
was to theſe favours they owed the grandeur and 
opulence at which they were now arrived. We had 
ut lately ſaved them from conqueſt and flavery ; 
and they now repaid us with an accuſation of ty- 
rannny : this was ingratitude in the extreme, as 
our requiſitions from them were ſmall, even in the 
avowal of their warmeſt friends, and their power to 
grant them no leſs undeniable ; but their inclina- 
tions were to deny every requeſt we ſhould make. 
To temporize in the midſt of ſo much provoca- 
tion, would be to encourage further inſults and 
outrages. Britain had nothing elſe, indeed, to ex- 
pect, until ſhe had put an effectual ſtop to the nt 
power of committing them. 'The whole conduct | : 
of the Americans breathed hatred and defiance. The = 
Congreſs, with an appearance of moderation, was i 
taking every poſſible meaſure to deſtroy the autho- | 
rity of Britain throughout the Colonies, and to de- | 
volve it upon themſeves. All the acts and proceed- 
| ings of that Aſſembly amply juſtified ſuch an aſſer- 
| tion: they tended uniformly to inflame the people 
| againſt Great Britain, by repreſenting all her mea- 
: lures as framed with an intent to introduce a deſ- 
| WS potic government into the Colonies, 5 
19 = „ 
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As to the ſuggeſtions of danger from foreigr 
powers, they from whom 1t was hinted this danger 
would chigly ariſe, had colonies to manage as well 
as Great Britain., It was hardly to be apprehended 
that they would be guilty of ſo much impolicy as 
to encourage rebellions in other colonies, which 
might, on the firſt occaſion, become precedents 

for imitation in their own. | 

A proper reinforcement in America would en- 
courage thoſe to declare themſelves, who, from the 


uncertainty of our meaſures, though they remained 


ſtill our ſecret friends, dared not ſtep forth and 
avow their ſentiments : theſe, if duly ſupported, 
would prove no inconſiderable number; and, added 
to the forces that would be ſtationed among them, 
would counterbalance the power of the malcon- 
tents. OM ol n 
In anſwer to theſe aſſertions it was argued by the 
oppoſition, that the addreſs was in itſelf a meaſure 
replete with barbarity, no leſs than with impru- 
dence : it tended to put arms into the hands of 
every man throughout the continent who ſuſpected 
the deſigns of the Britiſh adminiſtration, and to 
expoſe to ill uſage and ruin, every perſon who was 
known or imagined to be a friend to Britain, 

The rigour of the law ſhould never be carried 
into politics. Were the Americans ever fo culpa- 
ble, miniſtry ought not to have perceived their 
guilt, unleſs it had, at the ſame time, diſcovered a 


ſure and ready method of bringing them to pu- 


niſhment without endangering the ſafety of the 
ſtate. 1 e 

The idea of becoming independent was imput- 
ed to the Americans; but what were the proofs of 
this imputation? They repeatedly denied it in 
words; and their actions, until the preſent unfor- 
tunate difference, had always been full of loyal 
and attachment. : 


It 
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If any thing could bring about independency, it 
would be the conduct of miniſtry, who, by driv- 
ing them to deſpondency, would compel them to 
adopt meaſures, to which they were not other- 


jects will not have patience for ever, in caſes of ty- 
rannical treatment. They will riſe at laſt, and aſ- 


that account, ſhould remember that oppreſſion not 
only generates, but juſtifies reſiſtancde. 
There were in all nations opinions generally re- 
ceived, which good policy would reſpect, while 
they produced no bad conſequences. The perſua- 
fion prevailing in America, that internal taxation be- 
longed to their own Aſſemblies exclufively, had al- 
ways been eftabliſhed among them without contra- 
diction from this ſide of the water. It ought not 
to have been attacked at ſo improper a ſeaſon as 


by the repeal of ſeveral acts made in contradiction 
of it, and after it had been explicitly approved by 


kingdom. EO . 

The opinions of which the Americans are ſo te- 
nacious, ought therefore to be treated with the leſs 
diſreſpect, as they are not only their own, but thoſe 
of numbers of people in this country. Autho— 
rized and countenanced in this manner, was it ſur- 
prifing they ſhould continue inflexible in their reſo- 
lutions to adhere to them? eſpecially as they were 


firſt ſettlement in that part of the world, a ſpace of 


and fifty years, during which they had remained in 

the uninterrupted poſfeſſion of the priviledges of 

waich we now ſought to deprive them. 

It was the greateſt of misfortunes to a ſtate, when 

tnoſe who ruled it, endeavoured, without appa- 
. No. 4. | P 2 rent 


wiſe inclined. The moſt loyal and obedient ſub- 


ſert their rights; and they who ſtile them rebels on 


the preſent, after having been virtually recognized 


ſome of the moſt learned and intelligent men in this 


founded upon a preſcription that had laſted from their 


time confiſting now of more than one hundred 
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rent neceſſity, to alter the ſyſtem and maxims of 


overning long adopted, and the utility of which 


pad been confirmed by experience. Such was, 
however, the caſe of Britain: that mildneſs and 


benignity which was wont to direct the meaſures 


of former miniſters, was now laid aſide as obſolete: 


ſeverity and imperiouſneſs had taken their place: 
implicit obedience was now impoſed upon the Co- 


lonies, as the only condition upon which Great 
1575 and ſuſpend 

the hoſtile operations deſigned againſt them. 
But was war and conqueſt the medium of render- 


ing their qua uſeful to this country? Would 


the conflict prove of. no duration ? Were the ſcan- 
dalous falſhoods of cowardice and imbecility, fo 
wantonly charged upon the Americans, to be ever 
fo well grounded, ſtill the very nature of their 


country would fight for them : that alone would 


impede, confiderably, our military enterprizes, and 
greatly retard the ſubjugation of ſo immenſe a con- 
tinent ; mean while the finews of war would quickly 
be relaxed. The ſuſpenſion of ſo confiderable 2 
commerce as that of our Colonies, would caſt a 


damp on all our operations. 


Allowing, however, that Britiſh valour would 


triumph as heretofore in the plains of America, what 


muſt inevitably be the conſequences of ſuch a con- 
queſt ? The Colonies, inſtead of peaceable and af- 
fectionate fellow ſubjects, deſcended from common 
parents, and united by every endearing tie to the 
people of Great Britain, would henceforward con- 
fider themſelves as a conquered nation, bound to 
us by no other motives than thoſe of fear. Such a 
ſituation would neceſſarily call for armies to enforce 
ſubjection: the ſums wanted to maintain them, 


would exhauſt the profits derived from the coun- 


try they overawed, and render it hardly worth the 
keeping, 


Were 
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Were theſe the ends for which Great Britain was 
ſo eagerly to contend ? Did miniſters imagine the 
inhabitants of this country would paſſively conſent 
to ſee their purſes-drained, and their ſtrength waſted 
in purſuit of ſchemes ſo evidently marked with in- 

fatuation, and which, at beſt,” would only leave us 
| where they found us? What more would they pro- 
duce than the retention of America ? But was not 
that our own already, without putting it to ſtake 
by a war of which the iſſue was fo precarious ? 
The principles that actuated miniſters were to- 
tally repugnant to the ſpirit of the conſtitution. 
There was a time when loftineſs and pride were 
only _ proper to be aſſumed with the avowed 
enemies of this nation; and when condeſenſion and 41 
| lenity were viewed as the duty of miniſters towards f 
the ſubject; but an odious change had happened: if 
| * ſubmiſſion and deference was ſhown to foreigners, 9 
| while our own people were treated with haughti- (1 
| neſs. This was reverſing the long eſtabliſhed rule "0 
of Engliſh politics. But let not thoſe who had in- 11 
troduced this inſulting innovation, promiſe them ll 
ſelves impunity : arbitrary conduct was ſo intoler- . 1 
able to the people of this land, that they would not 
ſuffer it either when levelled at themſelves, or at 
their fellow ſubjects in any other part of the Britiſh 
dominions. Fey 
Miniſters might, for a while, carry on their mea- 
ſures elatedly, and look upon oppoſition with con- it 
tempt ;. but a day would come, when the good ſenſe _ 1 
of the nation would deprive them of thoſe majori- Ul 
ties of which they now made ſuch a boaſt. When i 
the iniquity and folly of their meaſures had been. #1 
fully proved by events, then the public would riſe il 
upon them as one man, and call them to account for 
the miſchief they had brought upon it. 
| This, they might depend, would be their fate. 
| The only chance they had to eſcape from the _ = 
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of their cquntry, was the progreſs of that corrup. 

tion and venality through which they were now ena- 

| bled to contrive its ruin; but even that wonld have 

its bounds: public calamities, when riſen to their 
| higheſt pitch, demanded for victims thoſe who had 

cauſed them; and ſuperceded all other feelings but 
thoſe of indignation and revenge: the annals of 
all nations were confirmations of this truth. 

In order to obviate theſe calamities, and to do 

juſtice to themſelves as well as to the Americans, 

the people of England ought ſeriouſly to ponder, 
whether they had a right to paſs condemmation over 

| a numerous divifion of Britiſh ſubjects, who not 

only claimed, but were unqueſtionably entitled to 

exery right enjoyed by Enghſhmen. In this caſe, 

the firſt poſition they ſhould lay down, was, that 

anceſtry and locality gave no right of dominion to 

one nation over another: were ſuch a maxim once 

fo be admitted, the world would be thrown into 
endleſs confuſion, and no prince or ſtate would be 

fafe from foreign pretenſions. 

The only juſt and righteous principle on which 
to conduct ſo important an examination, was to con- 
ſider the reſpective powers and faculties of each 
party, and how far they were obliged to contribute 
to the common exigeneies of the empire. If, upon 
a due eſtimation Yn it appeared that. a reaſon- 
able proportion of ſupplies was denied, the party 
that was aggrieved by this denial, would clearly be 
intitled to tax the other with injuſtice, and to.com- 

pel him to an equitable reparation. 

But was this the principle that guided admini- 
ſtration? Did they not, on the contrary, revive by 
their conduct the Jong-expladed doctrine of here- 
ditary right? Which, though juſt and neceflary 
when applied to property, was not admiffible in 
England in matters of government; and was not; 

therefore, 
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therefore; applicable to the queſtion n oer be- 
tween Great Britain and America. 

In concradiction to this fundamental priociple of 
* Britiſh conſtitution, miniſtry inſiſted upon a 
paſſive obedience in the Colonies: they were re- 


for no other reaſon than that ſhe was the parent 
ſtate, Was there no better motive to influence 
their obedience, no body could blame them for re- 
fuſing it © But the ties between. Britain and her Co- 
lonies are of a far nobler, as well as much more 
binding nature: origin and conſanguinity, though 
highly to be prized, were not the moſt valuable: 
it was the conſtitution tranſmitted to them from 
Britain, and the brotherly aſſiſtance they had hi- 
therto experienced from Engliſhmen, that ought 


ties remained unviolated, we had no room to com- 
plain of their behaviour; but abſolute lords and 
maſters were titles they would not recognize in Eng- 
linmen, any more than theſe would. recognize them 
in any others. [#621 

When miniſters acted on ſuch unwarrantable 
grounds, the queſtion was no longer, whether the 
meaſures they propoſed ſhould be taken into conſide- 
ration, but whether they themſelves ought not in- 
ſtantly to be deprived of the power which they uſed 
ſo unconſtitutionally. The diſpute, therefore, was 
now, not between Great Britain and America, but 
between the miniſtry and the conſtitution ; and the 
queſtion was, Whether we ' ſhould loſe our Co- 
* lonies, or give up our miniſters. 

Charges of ſo heavy a nature were of courſe re- 
torted by the miniſterial party, with equal aſperity. 
All the reſiſtance and diſturbances in America, were 


was gone forth, that actuated every writer and ſpeaker 


7 3 in 


quired to ſubmit to the dictates of Great Britain, 


to render the name ſacred to them. While thoſe 


imputed to the oppoſition in plainer and more ex- : 
| plicit terms than ever. A factious republican ſpirit 
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in the American cauſe : it filled the nation with diſ- 
loyalty, and the Houſe with incendiaries. America, it 
was ſaid, would never have hoiſted the ſtandard of 
rebellion, if the trumpet of ſedition had not been 
heard in Britain. 7 1 

This violent debate laſted till three o clock in 
the morning, when the motion for re-committing the 
addreſs, was rejected by two hundred and eighty⸗ — 
eight, againſt one hundred and five. 

In this manner was terminated the moſt i impor- 
tant buſineſs that had, in the memory of man, en- 
gaged the attention of the Britiſh Parliament. Not 
only the natives of this country, but all Europe was 
impatient to learn the decifion of this great quel- 
tion. While it was impending, the foreign miniſ- 
ters in London were continually employed in watch- 
ing the motions of adminiſtration, and the debates 
of Parliament: they juſtly confidered it as preg- 
nant with conſequences that might eventually give | 

A new turn to the face of all Europe. 
On the very next day a conference was held be- 
Feb. 7th, tween the two Houſes, wherein they 
1775- both agreed to unite in the addreſs. 

In the mean time petitions had been preparing 
by the London merchants trading to America, and 
from thoſe concerned in the Weſt India trade, to be 
laid before the Houſe of Lords. The Marquis of 
Rockingham, as the principal Peer in the oppo 
tion, was applied to on this occaſion to preſent 
them, but he was prevented by a previous motion 
in favour of the addreſs. 

This however did not hinder a long debate con- 
cerning the propriety and neceſſity of receiving them. 
It was carried on with no leſs heat and animoſity of 
expreſſion than that which had taken place the day 
before in the Houſe of Commons. | 
The papers, on the veracity of which the dds 


had been framed, were repreſented by the oppoſ- 
tion 
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tion as partial and mutilated, and unfit for proper 
documents in ſo weighty a matter. It was for this 
reaſon the duty of the Houſe to attend with the more 
readineſs to the repreſentation of the merchants; 
whoſe teſtimony, as perſons deeply and eſſentially 
intereſted in bringing truth to light in this impor- 
tant juncture, might be depended on with much 
greater ſafety. 5 thi 
It was their particular defire to be heard, before 
the Houſe took any determination relating to Ame- 
rica, To refuſe this, it was urged, would be to 
tell the world, that right or wrong, its determi- 
nation would be againſt the ſenſe of their petition. 
Was this a warrantable treatment of reſpectable and 
loyal ſubjects, who were endeavouring to ſerve the 
ſtate, by affording to government all the informa- 
tion they were maſters of. Good policy required 
the Houſe to hearken to them, as well as equity 
and good manners. 5 

It was anſwered by the miniſterial party, that no 
diſreſpect was intended to perſons of ſo much conſe- 
quence in this commercial nation, as the merchants 
whoſe petition was now in the Houſe: that it was 


it could not be received conſiſtently with the gene- 
ral intereſts of the kingdom. They were defired ſe- 
riouſly to conſider, : how neceſſary it was become to 
prevent the evils threatened to this country by the 
proceedings in America; that were they permitted 


would ſuffer a fatal dimunition, if not a total over- 


ſufferers than themſelves. It became them, from 
ſo juſt a motive, to confide in the wiſdom of Par- 


hereafter convince them, that by aſſerting the ſu- 
Premacy of the Britiſh legiſlature, in the manner 


4 Pro- 


with great grief adminiſtration was obliged to declare, 


to continue, the commercial grandeur of this nation 


throw, in which no individuals would be greater 


liament, as it was not doubted that events would 
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propoſed; all thoſe advantages would be ſecured, 
about which they were ſo juſtly, ſolicitous. They 
were exhorted to ſubmit to the temporary inconve- 
niencies which might reſult from the reſolutions 
that muſt be adopted in the preſent circumſtances of 
public: affairs. They would not probably be of 
long duration, and would be followed by a ſtate of 
proſperity, which would be the more permanent, 
trom the removal of the obſtacles which they were 
now about to encounter. 
I The debate relating to the addreſs, carried the 
17 775 on both ſides into a wide field of diſcuſſion, 
he two greateſt Law Lords in the kingdom, en- 
tered into a conteſt, wherein their learning and clo- 
quence was reciprocally diſplayed with the greateſt 
conſpicuity. The point in contention was to aſ- 
certain whether the Americans were in actual re- 
bellion. The different opinions they held on this 
weighty ſubject, and the variety of arguments with 
which they combated each other, afforded a melan- 


choly proof | of the uncertainty of the law, in a caſe 


where it ought particularly to be perſpicuous, and 
W of all manner of intricacy. 


A repetition took place, on this occaſion, of al 


thoſe, arguments againſt the Americans that have 
already een mentioned. It was repreſented, that 
upon e of this nature, a ſtate that is bent 
upon aſſerting its authority or its dignity, muſt not 
expect to go through ſuch an arduous undertaking 
without many difficulties, All orders and denomi- 
nations would ſeverally be aggrieved by the hard- 
ſhips concomitant on hoſtilities. But they were no 
more than what befel the community at large in 
every nation that waged war. The fituation of 
Britain would not be worſe than that of her enemies. 


But whatever deſtiny might await us, whether vic. 


tory or defeat, whether we ſhould preſerve or loſe 
America, 


. err et BD I > III en — . IT — 
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poſleſſion to the utmoſt of our power: Engliſhmen | 


wherever the ſtandard of Britain is planted, it ought 
_ to; be, vigorouſly defended, and every laſs ene 
rne, except that of national honour,, : 


reaſoning by the minority, were much the ſame as 
againſt the addreſs, Their general intent was to 


into a war, which if unſucceſsful, would reduce it 
to the brink of ruin, and to which there appeared 
no ſufficient reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, when we 
ka into conſideration the probability of that uni- 
verſal confederacy which would be formed againſt 
Britain by her numerous enemies on the Euraptan, x 
as well as on the American continent. 
It, was particularly noticed, that a ſubject. in- 
volving ſo many conſequences. of the laſt impor- 
tance, had been driven, as it were, through both 


nitude and their on, dignity. So much haſte was; 
according to the proverb, never attended with good 


that were due time given thoroughly to inveſtigate 


of time would elapſe before it would be poſſible to 
commence their execution; had that interval been 
dedicated to a mature diſcuſſion of the various mat- 
ter deſerving Parliamentary notice, elucidations 
would have followed, which might have thrown 
new light upon objects, which could not be too 
thoroughly attended to, 9 
The 
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be puſillanimity to give it up without diſputing- its : 


were not wont tamely to relinquiſh advantages; 3 
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The arguments uſed in the reply vis apo this 
had been employed in the Houſe of Commons 


prove the imprudence of precipitating the kingdom 


Houſes with a hurry equally unworthy of its mags 


ipeed. It evinced the apprehenſions of miniſtry, 


their meaſures, their injudiciouſneſs would not fail 
to be diſcovered. Why ſhould they otherwiſe be 
| fo eager to bring them to a concluſion? A length 


— 
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The whole night was conſumed in this debate; 
it concluded with the total defeat of the Marquis of 
Rockingham's motion: the numbers for him were 
only twenty- nine, thoſe againſt him one hundred 
and four. wy 
This defeat produced a remarkable proteſt, 
drawn up with uncommon energy, and which 
ſtrongly characterized the temper of the oppoſition 
at that period, It concluded in the following 
words, which may be conſidered as a ſummary of 
the ſentiments entertained by the opponents to mi- 
niſtry, both in Parliament, and throughout the 
goo 1} | | 
The means of enforcing the authority of the 
«© Britiſh legiſlature is confided to perſons who have 
£* hitherto uſed no effectual means of conciliating, 
«© or of reducing thoſe who oppoſe that authority: 
This appears in the conſtant failure of all their 
«© projects, the inſufficiency of all their informa- 
« tion, and the diſappointment of all the hopes 
« which they have for ſeveral years held out to the 
public. Parliament has never refuſed any of 
their propoſals, and yet our affairs have pro- 
. * ceeded from bad to worſe, until we have been 
** brought ſtep by ſtep, to that ſtate of confuſion 
and violence, which was the natural reſult of 
_ © deſperate meaſures. fie: 
We therefore proteſt againſt an addreſs found- 
ed on no proper Parliamentary information, 
Which was introduced by refuſing to ſuffer the 
** preſentation of petitions againſt it, (although it 
*© be the undoubted right of the ſubject to preſent 
the ſame) which followed the rejection of every 
«© mode of conciliation; which holds out no ſub- 
«& ſtantial offer of redreſs of prievances, and 
*© which promiſes ſupport to choſe miniſters who 


66 


have inflamed America, and groſsly miſconduet- 


The 


« ed the affairs of Great Britain.“ 
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| The addreſs thus jointly voted by both Houſes, 
was carried to the throne, and anſwered with an aſe 
ſurance of taking due meaſures to enforce its con- 
tents, and a meſlage exhorting Parliament to make 
ſpeedy proviſion for the effectually carrying into 
execution the meaſures they recommended. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 
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FTER providing a military force to be ſta. 

tioned at Boſton, it was perceived that far- 
ther meaſures would be neceflary to execute the 
plan propoſed. Soldiers might quell inſurrections 
and inſults, but could not enforce the obſervance 
of laws and regulations, without the intervention 
of the magiſtracy ; and it was evident that no aſſiſt- 
ance of this kind was to be expected from the peo- 
ple of Maſſachuſet. 

They beheld with filent abhorrence che coercive 
ſcheme that had been formed to compel their obe- 
dience to the injunctions of the Britiſh legiſlature. 
Though they abſtained from active reſiſtance, they 
were determined to throw every impediment in the 
way of compulſion, and if they could not face it 
openly, to fatigue it by indirect and ſecret oppo- 
ſition. 

The difficulty lay in procuring affiſtance from 
the inferior body of magiſtrates; as few of them 
were well-withers to the meaſures in agitation, it 
was found impracticable to employ. them in their 
execution ; yet it was only through ſuch means the 
commonalty was to be brought to a ſtate of regular 
and peaceable obedience. 

As the indiffolubleadherence to cach thor among 
all orders and claſſes in Maſſachuſet, rendered it 
impoſſible to ſeek for co-operators among them, 
and as the miniſtry was fully determined to proceed 
on the plan of coercion, the only method remain- 
wg to MAKE it eflectual, was to extend it in fuch a 

manncr, 
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manner, as to affect indiſcriminately all the inha- 
bitants of the Province without exception. By in- 
cluding; them in one general puniſhment, it would 
become the intereſt of all to conform unanimouſly 
to the laws enacted for them, in order the more 
ſpeedily to procure its removal. 18 3 
To this intent a bill was brought into Parliament, 
the purport of which was, to reſtrain the commerce 
of the four Provinces of New England to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Engliſh iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, and to prohibit them from carrying 
on the fiſhery at Newfoundland. | 
The reaſons alledged in ſupport of this propoſal 
were, that as the Colonies had entered into agree- 
ments not'to trade with Britain, we were entitled to 
prevent them from trading with any other country. 
Their charter reſtricted them to the act of naviga- 
tion; the relaxations from it were favours, to which 
by their diſobedience they had no further pretence. 
The Newfoundland fiſheries were the ancient pro- 
perty of Great Britain, and diſpoſable therefore at 
her will and diſcretion : it was no more than juſt to 
deprive rebels of the uſe of them. | 
Though the other Provinces of New England 
did not ſeem directly concerned in the rebellion, yet 
the Britiſn government was ſo little reſpected there, 
that they deſerved little more indulgence than that 
of Maſſachuſet. In New Hampſhire, the populace 
had ſeized upon a powder magazine, in one of the 
King's forts; and from the neighbourhood of that 
Province, and the temper. of its inhabitants, the 
act would- be eluded, unleſs they were included 
in it. | e 855 
Connecticut manifeſted the ſame diſpoſition.— 
Upon the report of a fray between the ſoldiery 
and the people of Boſton, that Province roſe in 
great numbers, and marched directly to their aſſiſt- 
A 3 ance. 
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nnce. This ſhowed at once what we had to expect 


from that quarter. 
As an alleviation to the ſeverity of this act, it was 


propoſed, that all perſons ſnould be excepted from 
it whoſe good behaviour the Governor of the Pro- 


vince would certificate, or who ſhould ſubſcribe à 
teſt acknowledging the rights of Parliament. 
This bill was received by the oppoſition with every 


_ expreſſion of diſapprobation. It was particularly 
reprobated for involving ſuch a multitude of inno- 
cent people in its operation. Half a million of 
people were condemned to famine for the delin- 


quency of a few, on a ſuppoſition they were guilty, 
This was a precedent unknown in countries 
verned by Juſt and equitable laws, and could only 
be found in the tranſactions of tyrants. 

But were Maſſachuſet guilty, why muſt the in- 
fliction of ſo ſevere a chaſtiſement extend to its 
neigbours ? This was an exceſs of reſentment which 


nothing could juſtify : it belied the mildneſs of 


character which had hitherto done ſo much honour 
the Britiſh legiſlature ; and was befide an act of 


impolicy that would raiſe up foes to Britain where 


it had none before. When people found that we 
made no diſcrimination between our friends and ene- 
mies, they would join with the latter to reſcue them- 
ſelves from univerſal oppreſſion. 

Britain, in the preſent inſtance, treated her own 
ſubjects much worſe than ſhe had ever done her 
avowed and moſt inveterate enemies. During the 
many wars between England and France, hofillities 
had been reſtrained to the nation, and never exer- 

eiſed upon individuals. Our fleets and armed veſ- 
ſels had always ſpared the fiſhing craft of the ene - 
my : this was a rule from which they never devi- 
ated, even in the moſt bloody contentions. It was 


bencath the character of a civilized and generous 


; people 
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people to moleſt poor fiſhermen, and to deprive the 
wretched inhabitants of a ſea-coaſt of their food. 


New England, they all knew, ſubfiſted upon its 
fiſheries ; the produce of theſe were bartered for 


abſolute neceſſaries. It was alſo the medium that 


enabled them to ſettle accounts with Britain, for the 
prodigious demands they were perpetually making 
upon her merchants. Thus to cut them off from 
that reſource, would be to ſtop their payments to 
Britain: this, in fact, would be throwing upon 
ourſelves the puniſhment intended for them. 

Should this bill operate to the extent propoſed, 
the effects produced by it would reach far- 
ther than it was ever defigned. In caſe of 
a future reconciliation with the Colonies, . the 
laborious and indigent claſſes employed in the 
fiſhery, would by that time neceſlarily have be- 


taken themſelves to other occupations for their 


ſubfiſtence, and it would be a difficult matter to re- 
cal them to their former bufineſs. In the interval, 


this profitable trade might fall into the hands of 
other nations, who would, of courſe, uſe all their. 


endeayours to retain it. Britain was too far diſtant 
to engroſs it wholly to herſelf, and would have too 
many objects to diſtract her attention in conſequence 


of this quarrel, to take any more than ordinary care 


of this branch of her trade. 
Another evil would ariſe from this bill, which 
miniſtry did not appear to foreſee. By declaring 


war again the Colonies, and depriving them of 


their fiſheries, the fiſhermen were driven into the 
immediate ſervice of rebellion; they would man 
privateers, and accelerate the levies of troops they 
were making ; and being robuſt and hardy men, 
would prove the beft recruits that could be found. 


Thus it was clear that this bill, in whatever light 


it was viewed, was highly diſreputable and per- 
nicious. 


The 
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5 The further allegations, on the other hand, in 
favoute of the bill were, that Britain herein acted 


only by way of retaliation and ſelf-defence againſt 
the Colonies. The precedent was their own; they 
had combined, as far as in them lay, to deſtroy our 


commerce and manufactures, and to reduce our 
illands to the utmoſt diſtreſs. Had any European 
power acted in the manner they did, we ſhould have 
done the fame, and probably more. 15 


* 


The accufation of barbarity was equally ground. 
leſs. No more was evidently meant than to com- 
pet the Colonies to pay juſt obedience to the parent 


ſtate. The inconveniencies reſulting from this bill 


they had brought upon themſelves, and might put 
an end to whenever they pleaſed. The meaſure 
was vigorous, but not precipitate : it left them lei- 


ſure to reflect on their ſituation, and to regain the 


good-will of Great Britain, by embracing the prof- 


tered means of reconciliation, which were a peace- 


able ſubmiſſion to the laws it had enacted. 


In other countries a revolt met with'a far heavier 


chaſtiſement : forfeitures, corporal puniſhments, 


and death, were the uſual methods employed upon 
ſuch occafions, to bring rebellious ſubjects to rea- 
| ſon. | | 


It was with the fincereſt grief that the friends of 
Britain were made partakers of the inconveniencies 
ariſing from this bill; but this was an inevitable 


conſequence of theſe unhappy feuds. They would, 


from this conſideration, be the firſt to excuſe us: 
they knew that in war, friends and foes were often 
intermixed, and liable to ſuffer the ſame calamities. 
Britain had long waited before ſhe adopted this 
meaſure, It was now ten years fince America not 
only threatened, but actually put it in execution. 
Thrice had the Colonies thrown our merchants and 
manufacturers into the utmoſt conſternation :—It 
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was now our turn to try whether we could not in⸗ : 


timidate them by the ſame means. 

It behoved the people of Britain, if they had any 
ſpirit left, to cruſh at once this inſulting diſpoſi- 
tion, which kept them in continual alarms, and 
rendered the poſſeſſion of America a matter of more 
anxiety than advantage. It were even better to part 
with it at once, than to live in ſuch a ſtate of un- 
certainty and apprehenſion on its account. 


The period was now arrived long wiſhed for by 
America :—She now thought herſelf in a capacity 
to throw off all dependence upon Great Britain, and 


was determined to riſk the attempt. It became 
Great Britain not to ſhrink from the conteſt : if ſhe 


was not able to face the Americans, ſhe was not wor 


% 


thy of ruling them. | 
The connection between Great B 


* 


ritain and her 


Colonies, were matters to remain on the preſent 


footing, was no longer definable: they acknow- 
ledged ſubjection, and yet would pay no obedience. 


Now was the time to aſcertain it for a perpetuity.— 
If we were to remain maſters of them, we ſhould 


then know what ſettlement to make; and if we 
were to loſe them, we ſhould even, in that caſe, rid 
ourſelyes of infinite per plexity. 


It was replied by the minority, that the ſpirit ſo 


repeatedly required by the miniſtry, however lauda- 
ble in reſpect to foreign nations, could only be pro- 
ductive of evil in domeſtic conteſts, Thoſe who 
acted in differences of this kind with moſt le- 
nity and forbearance, were poſſeſſed of the ſpirit 
moſt to be deſired on ſuch occaſions. That heat 


and impetuoſity of conduct were the bane of all pro- 


ceedings at home, was a truth acknowledged by 
all men; and it was upon this ſolid and unqueſtion- 


able principle the miniſtry would be condemned by 


the unbiafled and impartial world, 
Vol. I, No. 4. Q_ t Expe- 
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Experience militated invincibly againſt the mi- 
niſtry. What were the effects produced by the 
ſpirit that dictated the laſt acts againſt Maſlachuſet ? 
Had they humbled that Colony? Had they terri- 
fied the Americans? Had they not, on the contrary, 
ſpirited up the whole American continent to an open 
and confirmed refiſtance * Why ſhould other effects 
be expected from the further exertions of ſuch a 
ſpirit? 

The iſſue of this debate was, that the bill was 
carried for miniſtry, by two hundred and fixty-one 
votes, againſt eighty-five. 

A petition againſt it was, however, preſented by the 


London merchants concerned in the American trade: 


It was principally founded on the danger that would 
accrue to the fiſheries of Great Britain from ſuch a 
prohibition. 

From the evidence which was brought in ſup- 
port of this petition, it appeared that the American 
fiſheries were in ſo flouriſhing a condition ten years 
before the preſent period, that the four provinces 
of New England employed in that branch of trade 
alone, near forty-fix thouſand tons of ſhipping, and 
fix thouſand ſeamen ; that the produce of their fiſh- 
cries in the foreign markets, amounted in the ycar 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-four, to 
upwards of three hundred and, twenty thouſand 
pounds. 

Since that time, the fiſheries, together with their 


| profits, had greatly increaſed. What rendered them 


particularly valuable, was, that all the materials 
uſed in them, (the falt for curing the fiſh, and the 
timber for building the veſſels excepted) were 
purchaſed in Britain; and that the net procceds of 
the trade were all remitted hither. | 

It alſo appeared, that it would not be practicable 
to transfer theſe fiſheries to Halifax or Quebec, 
were ever ſuch aſſiſtance or encouragement giv * 
eithe! 
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either of theſe places. They had neither veſſels nor 
people to man them, and would never be able to 
procure ſupplies of ſeamen from New England: 
ſuch was the averſion the government of thoſe two 
ſettlements was held in by the natives of that Pro- 
vince. 

A eircumſtance came out at the ſame time, in the 


courſe of this evidence, that was ſtrongly inſiſted 


on as a juſt motive to recall this bill. The commer- 


cial concerns of the city of London, only, were ſo 


great and extenſive in New England, that this lat- 
ter ſtood indebted to it near a million ſterling. 


This was urged as a powerful argument againſt 


an act which would totally deprive the Britiſh mer- 


chants of all hopes of being paid ſo confiderable a 
ſum ; as it could only ariſe out of the balance pro- 
_ duced by the gains upon the fiſheries. | 

It was ſhown at the ſame time, that the effects of 
this bill would be felt with great ſeverity by ſome 
people, who were entirely innocent of the charges 
laid to the generality of the Americans : theſe were 


the inhabitants of the iſland of Nantucket, lying 


off the coaſt of New England. This barren ſpot, 


about fifteen miles long, and three broad, contained 


| about fix thouſand ſouls, almoſt all Quakers : its 

products could not maintain twenty families ; but 
the induſtry cf the inhabitants was ſuch, thar they 
kept one hundred and thirty veſſels conſtantly em- 
ployed in the whale fiſhery, which they carried on 


nin the North Seas, on the coaſts of Africa and Bra- 


zil, and even ſo far as the Falkland iflands, and the 
ſouthern extremities of the Magellanic ſhores. 

Were it only from the applauſe and encourage- 
ment due to ſo much induftry and reſolution, ſo re- 
markable a people ought to have been exempted 
trom the general calamity ; and it behoved the ge- 
neroſity of the Britiſh nation, to compaſſionate the 
| Cale of this handful of brave and laborious men. 


Q_2 This 
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This particular caſe was, indeed, ſo remarkable 
and ſtriking, that a motion was accordingly made 
on the fide of adminiſtration, to procure, them juſt 


and proper relief. 

But in order, at the ſame time, to counteract the 
general intent of the petition againſt the bill, a ſe- 
cond petition was preſented by the merchants and 


principal inhabitants of the town of Poole, in di- 


rect oppoſition to that from London. 


© o 


It repreſented that the reſtrictions intended 


the bill againſt the New England fiſhery, would not 


prove any ways detrimental to the trade of England, 
which was fully able, with proper exertions, to ſup- 
ply the demands of foreign markets. The produce 


of this fiſhery already exceeded half a million, the 


whole of which centered in Britain ; whereas much 
of the profits of the fiſheries carried on by the Co- 
lonies, remained abroad. 


What materially rendered the Britiſh Newfound- 


land fiſnery more beneficial to this country than that 


of New England, was that it bred a great number 


of hardy ſeamen, peculiarly fit for the ſervice of 


the navy; whereas the New England ſeamen are, 
by act of Parliament, exempted from being preſſed. 

It appeared in the examination of thoſe witneſſes 
who ſupported this petition, that the fiſhery from 
Britain to Newfoundland, employed about four 
hundred ſhips, amounting to three hundred and 
fixty thouſand tons, and two thouſand ſhallops of 
twenty thouſand, navigated by twenty thouland 
ſeamen. Six hundred thouſand quintals of fiſh 
were taken every ſeaſon ; the returns of which were 
annually worth, on a moderate | computation, five 
hundred thouſand pounds, 5 t 

But this. repreſentation did not prevent oppoli- 
tion from reprobating the bill, as tending, like the 
other acts lately paſſed, to exaſperate the Colonic 
to a degree that would preclude all ideas of recon- 
ciliation. 


— 
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cillation. They would now look on Parliament as 
an avowed and declared enemy, taken up only with 
the ſearch of means to diſtreſs them. 

The miniſtry was accuſed of acting not only with 
barbarity, but abſurdity. If their wiſhes and in- 
tentions went to the preſervation of the Britiſh do- 

minion over America, to what purpoſe did they 
ſtrive to ruin that country? The moſt deſpotic 
princes, in their puniſhment of inſurrections againſt 


their authority, carried it no further than againſt - 


the principal delinquents : the bulk of the commu- 
nity, however guilty, was ſpared ; and the general 
intereſt of the country ſtill was conſulted. But the 
reſentment of our rulers knew no bounds ; they in- 
volved in one common deſtruction the property and 


inhabitants of America, as if they had determined 


to render the poſſeſſion of it of no value; and, in- 
deed, as if they foreſaw, that from their inability 
and imprudence, it would be loſt for ever to the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

They who ſpoke on the other ſide, were no leſs 
pointed and ſevere in their condemnation of the 
Americans, and of the conſtant ſullenneſs and per- 
verſity with which they treated the condeſcending 
diſpoſition of the parent ſtate. They contended, 
at the ſame time, that this very bill againſt their 
fiſnery, however reſtrictive it might appear, would 
not produce thoſe diſtreſſes that had been painted in 
ſuch frightful colours. The idea of reducing them 
to real famine was ridiculous: the country abound- 
ed with proviſions; they were, in ſome meaſure, 
the ſtaple commodities of the land; and if ſome parts 


were deficient, others were plentiful. But were it 


true that they would be expoſed to all manner of 
wretchedneſs, ſtill it would be their own ſeeking ; 


as ſubmiſſion to Britain would at once put an end to 
their miſery, 
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Still, however, it was contended by oppoſition, 
that an act of ſuch a nature would diſgrace us in the 
eyes of Europe, and juſtify thoſe malicious impu- 
tations of a cruel diſpoſition, in which ſo many fo. 
reigners delighted, They would now have ſome 
ground for their reproaches: a bill brought into an 
aſſembly compoſed of the principal perſonages in 
the nation, with an avowed intent to deſtroy, by 
hunger, ſome hundred thouſands of our fellow ſub- 
jects whoſe guilt was diſputable, would aſtoniſh all 
mankind, and excite the anger and indignation of 
all who profeſſed the leaſt humanity, The bill was 
abſolutely atrocious; and thoſe who could approve 
it, were men of no feeling, | 

A deed of this kind was not juſtifiable according 
to the moſt rigorous ideas of war: in the perpetration 
of the moſt violent hoſtilities, the extremeſt hatred 
and inyeteracy would preſerve a remnant of com- 

25 07 for age, infancy, and ſex; but the Britiſh 
Parliament was now to be ſteeled againſt all theſe 
conſiderations, and taught to ſacrifice whole na- 

tions at once to the wrath and reſentment of mi- 
niſters, -” i ns 
What would be the fate of our countrymen at 
WW Boſton in the midſt of this univerſal calamity ? 
Wl Hunger, it was well known, would give courage to 
; the fearful, and ftrength to the weak. The Britiſh 
military ſtationed in Maſſachuſet were but a handful; 
and it could not be expected they would be able to 
make an effectual ftand againſt the deſperate and 
_ enraged multitudes that would aſſail them night and 
day, in revenge for the barbarities exerciſed upon 
their country. They muſt neceflarily fink under 


Ul the weight of numbers, and add to the liſt of thoſe 
1 victims doomed by miniſterial haughtineſs to de- 
ſtruction, | | 


N 5 It was replied by the other party, that whatever 
4 deſcriptions the opponents to the bill might think 
g 3 proper 
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proper to make, of the deplorable condition to 
which it would bring the people of New England, 
ſtill they proved no more, than that unleſs the in- 
habitants of that Colony returned to their duty and 
allegiance to Great Britain, they would experience 
a very ſevere puniſhment. This was not denied: 
it was even the object in view; and was certainly 
preferable to a denunciation of war, which would 
neceſſarily be followed with conſequences far more 
terrible and deſtructive. 


By this bill coercion undoubtedly was meant ; 


but it was of an orderly and peaceable kind: the 


ability of Britain to cruſh all oppoſition in the Co- 
lonies, was now to be maniteſted ; and what method 
more efficacious, and at the ſame time leſs hoſtile, 
could have been propoſed than the preſent ? Not 
a ſword was to be drawn, nor muſket fired ; no 
blood, in ſhort, was to be ſhed by this meaſure. 
It held the rod over the heads of the guilty ; but it 
invited them to repentance : it threatened, but 
{mote only thoſe whoſe obſtinacy extorted the blow, 
In a word, it affected none but ſuch as were deter- 

mined to ſuffer. It was therefore the height of 
malevolence and miſrepreſentation, to deſcribe, as 
barbarous and inhuman, a mode of conduct which, 
when impartially and circumſtantially exainined, 


was evidently much leſs calculated to hurt than to 


terrify. 


Nothing was more probable than that when the 
Colony of Maſſachuſet became thoroughly ſenſible 
how entirely their fate reſted in the hands of Bri- 
tain, the moſt refractory and averſe to obedience 
would ſee the futility of all their efforts againſt the 
ſuperior might of this country. All clafles would 
then unite in the ceſſation of a reſiſtance, from which 


nothing but miſery could be expected: they would 


even congratulate themſelves on the temper and 
coolneſs with which the parent ſtate had acted in 
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bringing them to a juſt perception of their inferio- 


rity, and their impotency to refiſt its will, when- 


ever it was earneſtly determined to enforce it. Thus 


a great and important end would be accompliſhed 
without employing ſanguinary means; and Britain 
would have the ſatisfaction of quelling a rebellion 


without coming to hoſtilities. 


In the Houſe of Peers, the debates on this bill 
were carried on much in the ſame ſtrain. Mini- 
ſtry brought witneſſes to prove, from their own 
perſonal knowledge and experience, how greatly the 
Britiſh fiſnery might be increaſed in Newfoundland; 
and adduced a variety of arguments to ſhow, that 
were America to be totally excluded from that fiſh- 


ery, the conſequences would be highly beneficial 


to Great Britain; the number of our ſeamen would 
be augmented in proportion to the decreaſe of theirs, 


and our profits increaſed in the ſame degree, 


The oppoſition on the other fide, exerted itſelf 
ta prove the general utility of the American trade, 
and the conſtant ſettled benefits reſulting from it to 
this country, which were now rifing daily to an im- 
portance truly aſtoniſhing, The progreſs of the 
trade to New England, was minutely traced. 
from the commencement of this preſent century, 
when it amounted only to ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
to the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
four, when it had ariſen to one hundred and cighty 
thouſand; but in the ten following years, notwith- 
ſtanding a furious and extenſive war, it increaſed 
to four hundred thouſand pounds; and from the 


laſt peace to the preſent period, had gradually ad. 


vanced to double that immenſe ſum. 
A country of which a ſingle province took off 


ſuch a quantity of merchandize from Great Britain, 
was not to be ſtudiouſly depreciated by partial re- 


preſentations, It little mattered whether che pro- 


fits of commerce were direct or circuitous ; it was 


ſuſſiclent 
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ſufficient if they were real. Though New England 
carried on a vaſt trade with other parts of the world, 
the demands from Britain in conſequence of that 
trade, were prodigious, and anſwered our purpoſe 
as effectually as if we carried on that trade our- 
ſelves. | 

There was no occaſion, - therefore, to deprive any 
part of America of any particular branch of com- 
merce, on a ſuppoſition that we ſhould engroſs it to 
ourſelves. This, it ſo practicable as repreſented, 
would require much time and attention : But was it 
prudent to run ſuch a riſk ? Did we not receive al- 


ready the ſame profits we propoſed to derive from 


this alteration ? The path was now ſmooth and 
eaſy ; why ſhould we be at the trouble of ſeeking 
out another, which, at beſt, would not be prefer- 
able to the preſent ? | 0 5 

A variety of additional arguments were uſed to 
invalidate the propriety of the bill. The mutila- 
tion of the papers on which that information was 
founded, which was held forth to both Houſes as 
authentic, was complained of in the bittereſt terms: 
it was carrying on a ſyſtem of deception unworthy 
of men of rank, who were intruſted with the public 


affairs: ſuch a management of them, would lay 


them open to the ſevereſt reſentment and proſecu- 
tion, and leave them without any excuſe for their 
Juſtification. Parliament depended upon them for 
true and fair accounts of thoſe tranſactions, by 
which its ſuffrages were to be guided: if falſe or 
detective the fault was ſolely their own, and they 
muſt anſwer for it tq the juſtice of their country. 

But the efforts of oppoſition were as unavailing 
in this, as in the other Houſe. The abſolute and in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity of coming to a final concluſion 
of the American buſineſs, overcame all other ideas: 
total ſovereignty, or total loſs, were judged the hap- 
picit alternative for Great Britain: its n 
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been diſtracted for more than ten years by inceſſant 
altercations on this ſubject ; it was become odious 


and diſguſting, as it filled the whole nation, from 


the very higheſt to the very loweſt claſſes, with re. 
ciprocal inveteracy. The method propoſed would 
bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion ; which, what- 
ever it might be, was preferable to a conſtant ſcene 
of domeſtic confuſion, | 

In virtue of theſe arguments, the majority of the 


Houſe loudly declared for the bill. It was paſled 


by one hundred and four to twenty-nine, 

So reſolutely was the Houſe of Peers bent upon 
acting with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, as the 
moſt eligible means of bringing America to reaſon, 
that it propoſed to include in the reſtrictions enacted 
by this bill, the Provinces of New Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina; in 
this, however, they did not meet with the concur- 
rence of the Houſe of Commons ; and the bill was 
paſſed without this addition. 8 

It produced a remarkable proteſt. The Lords 
who framed it, ſpoke with uncommon ſeverity of 
the ſy ſtem on which the bill was founded. That 
„ governtment, ſaid they, which attempts to pre- 
ſerve its authority by deſtroying the trade of its 
© ſubje&s, and by involving the innocent and 
* guilty in a common ruin, if it acts from a choice 
o ſuch# means, confeſſes itſelf unworthy ; if 
from inability to find any other, admits itſelf 


— 


* 
+ - 


They accuſed the miniſtry of endeavouring to pur- 


. chaſe the nation's conſent to this act, by promiſing 
them the ſpoils of the New England fiſhery. This, 
they ſaid, was “' a ſcheme full of weakneſs and in- 


* decency ; of indecency, becauſe it may be ſuſ- 
„ pected that the defire of the confiſcation has cre- 
F* ated the guilt ; and of weakneſs, becauſe it ſup- 

| 6 poſes 


wholly incompetent to the end of its inſtitution.” | 
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te poſes that whatever is taken from the Colonies, 
& js of courſe to be transferred to ourſelves.” 

This proteſt took ſevere notice of an opinion, 
which ſome perſons laboured induſtriouſly to cir- 
culate throughout the nation ; and which had been 
maintained in both Houſes of Parliament. This 
was the aſſertion of which notice has already been 
taken, that the Americans wanted ſpirit to go through 
what they had undertaken; and that Britain would 
find them an eaſy conqueſt. 5 

An opininion of this kind was repreſented by the 
friends of America, as highly unbecoming ſuch an 
aſſembly as that wherein it had been delivered. It 
was not ſupported by truth, and could only be 
viewed as the effuſion of party reſentment; it was 
thrown out in the heat of debate, as an inducement 
to coincide with the meaſures in agitation, and to 


remove all a prehenſion of the dangers which might 


ariſe from their proſecution. „ 
But it was further aſſerted, that a charge of this 
kind was the more imprudent and unadviſed, as ex- 


cluſive of its containing a falſe and injurious accu- 


ſation, it tended in caſe of coercive meaſures, to 
lacken the care and ſolicitude with which they ought 
to be purſued; and to occaſion remiſſneſs in thoſe 
to whom they might be intruſted, from a perſua- 
ſion that the enemy to be encountered was not de- 


ſerving of much fear, and required but little pains 
to be overcome, 
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CHAP. X. 


M litary and Naval puren dt againſt America.— 
Lord North's Conciliatory Motion. —Petition from 
Jamaica in favour of the Colonies Act for re. 
framing the Commerce of the Southern Colonies, — 
Mr. Burke's Conciliatory Plan—Mr. Hartley Mo- 
tion to the ſame intent. 


EW acts of Parliament were ever received with 


more approbation from one party, and more 
diſapprobation from the other, than this bill for 


reftraining the commerce of New England, and 
depriving it of its fiſheries. While it was applaud- 
ed by the one as a judicious and neceſſary meaſure, it 


was reprobated by the other with the utmoſt vehe- 


mence and indignation, and repreſented as the ge- 
nuine offspring of that tyrannical ſpirit which had 
by its opponents fo ſong been imputed to admi- 
niſtration. 

Numbers of thoſe who favoured the cauſe of the 
Americans, were ſtudiouſly outrageous in their com- 
plaints againſt this bill : they loaded it with every 
opprobrious epithet they could deviſe ; and, among 
other injurious nates, they called it the act of 
ſtarvation. 

In the mean time, as Great Britain had now taken 
her final reſolution, miniſtry was employed in mak- 
ing thoſe preparations that were judged requiſite to 
carry it into execution. 

The number of troops intended for New Eng- 
land, amounted to ten thouſand men. This, ac- 
cording to the opinion of thoſe military men who 
were conſulted upon this occaſion, appeared a force 
fully ſufficient to execute the meaſures of govern: 
ment. 

But 


But this opinion was ſtrenudufly oppoſed. Such 
a force was repreſented as totally inadequate to the 


end propoſed, and as only productive of much ex- 
pence to little purpoſe. | | 
Miniſtry was charged with equal imprudence for 
_ engaging the nation in hoſtilities, and for its man- 
ner of conducting them. Since America is to be 1 
ſubdued, ſaid oppoſition, let it be done effectually: — 
let a fleet and army be ſent forth, in the ſtrength of 1 
vhich the publie may juſtly confide; ſuch as may, —— 
by its very appearance, intimidate. The firſt im- | þ 
preſſion ought, if poſſible to be decifive, and every [ 
effort ſhould be made to render it ſuch. Gs 8 
In this idea of the minority, not only their own 9 
adherents, but many of their antagoniſts as readilix ' 
concurred, The only reaſon alledged for acting 1 
_ otherwiſe, was that an expectation had been formed, 
that the Americans, upon a mature conſideration of 
the matter, would think it more confiſtent with 
their intereſt to deſiſt from, than to continue an op- 
poſition that would certainly involve them in blood- 
ſhed and deſolation; and which, were it to ſucceed, 
would entail ſuch- expences, loſſes, and miſchiefs 
upon their country, as would require many years 
to repair, | 


Before the ſcene of action was entered upon, the 
miniſtry. reſolved once more to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion with America. A motion was accordingly made 
in the Houſe of Commons, importing, that when the 
Governor, Council, and Aſſembly of any of the Colo- 

nies, ſhall propoſe to make proviſion, according to 
their reſpective circumſtances, for the common de- 
fence, ſueh proportion to be raiſed under the autho- 
rity of the Colony, and diſpoſable by Parliament; and 
thall engage to provide for the ſupport of the civil 
government, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, it will 
then be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhould be approved 
of by the King in Parliament, to forbcar levying 
or 
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or impoſing any taxes on that Colony; thoſe du- 
ties excepted, that may be expedient to impofe for 
the regulation of commerce, the net produce of 
which ſhall be carried to the account of the Colony 
where it is raifed, _ 

This motion was grounded on the ſincere deſire 
of giving Ainerica full proof how far it was from 
the intentions of Britain to adopt harſh meaſures, 
1f they could poſſibly be avoided, Parliament, in its 
late addreſs to the Throne reſpeCting the Colonies, 
not only meant to ſhow its final determination to 
ſupport the claims of Great Britain, at all hazards, 
but alſo its willingneſs, upon proper conceſſions, to 
reſtore America to her favour. That notwithſtand- 
ing the Britiſh legiſlature could not give up the 
right of taxation, yet if the Americans would pro- 
| Poſe ſuch a mode of contribution, as might at once 
be agreeable to themſelves, and anſwer the end, 
Parliament would conſent to ſuſpend the exerciſe of 
that right, and yield to America the authority of 
raifing in their own manner, their ſhare of the con- 
tribution. | | | 

A reſolution adopted on the ground of this mo- 
tion would, it was ſaid, be“ an infallible touch- 
< ſtone to try the fincerity of the Americans. If 
«© their profeſſions were real, and their oppoſition 
« founded only upon the principles which they pre- 
<« tended, they muſt, conſiſtently with thoſe prin- 
4 ciples, agree with this propoſition. But if they 
were actuated by ſiniſter motives, and had dan- 
5 gerous deſigns in contemplation, their refuſal of 
© theſe terms would expoſe them to the world. — 
We ſhould then be prepared, and know how to 
« act. After having ſhown our wiſdom, our juſ- 
& tice, and our humanity, by giving them an op- 
* portunity of redeeming their paſt faults, and 
holding out to them fitting terms of accommo- 
«© dation: if they ſhould reject them, we 225 
E 


* 
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te be juſtified in taking the moſt coercive mea- 
eures. | 

The oppoſition received this propoſal with the 
utinoſt diſapprobation. It was, they ſaid, in no 
wiſe conciliatory : it was replete with inſidiouſneſs, 
and would appear ſuch in the eyes of the Ameri- 


cans. The motives held out to the nation for uni- 
ting with miniſtry againſt America, were now, it. 


was ſaid, entirely changed. The honour and dig- 
nity of Great Britain were lately the ſole principle 
on which they exhorted men to act; obedience to the 
commercial regulations enacted by Parliament, and 
allegiance to the ſupreme ſovereignty of this country, 
was their conſtant language: but they now aban- 
doned that argument; the conteſt was now to be 
for a prize of another nature, the acquiſition of a 


revenue. This probably they deemed an object 


more intereſting to the generality in a commercial 
nation, and for the obtaining of which people would 
be found more willing to exert themſelves, than for 
a mere acknowledgment of ſuperior dignity, by 
which neither the power of the ſtate would receive 


any augmentation, nor the condition of individuals 
any relief, 


In the mode of taxation propoſed for America, 
there was no eſſential difference from that which 
had been adopted before, and inſiſted upon as legal. 
The Colonies were as completely taxed without 


their conſent by requiring them to pay a ſtated ſum, 


levied in their own manner, as by laying a number 
of duties on them to the ſame amount. 

Another objection occurred, equally militating 
againſt the acceptance of this propoſal by the Ame- 
ricans. No ſum was ſpecified; they were left to- 
tally ignorant what the demands of Britain might 


be: this was an unpardonable defect in propoſals of 


which they ought to have the cleareſt elucidation 
laid before them, in order to judge whether it was 
| 1 


% 
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in their power, allowing it to be in their inclina- 
tion, to accede to them. 

After a long diſpute the queſtion was carried for 
the miniſtry, by two hundred and ſeventy- four 
votes, to eighty. eight. 

In the mean time, the fituation of the ©olonice 


of North America, had excited, in a particular 


manner, the attention of the Britiſh iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies. Incapable, from their ſituation, of 
reſiſting the authority of Great Britain in the ſame 
manner, they beheld filently the progreſs of a diſ. 
pute which threatened to terminate in ſuch terrible 
conſequences. One of them, however, ventured to 
eſpouſe their cauſe in a petition to the throne : this 
was the iſland of Jamaica, ig moſt flouriſhing and 
powerful of any. 

This petition, like the many others that had been 


_ repeatedly preſented in favour of America, availed 


it nothing. Miniſtry ſeemed, on the contrary, 
daily to become further perſuaded that more re- 
ſtrictions were neceſſary. 


Another bill, as recommended by the 1 


was brought accordingly 3 into the Houſe, to reſtrain 
the commerce of New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina, in the ſame 
manner as that of New England. 'The motives al- 
ledged were the acceſſion of thoſe Colonies to the 
reſolutions adopted by New England, reſpecting 
the Britiſh trade and manufactures. This bill was 
readily agreed to. 


But though petitions were rejected, the petition- 


ers were not the leſs ſolicitous in ſupporting them, 
and in authenticating! the facts on which they were 
founded. The Weſt India merchants and planters, 


in particular, ſeconded the petition they had lately 


preſented, with a detail of circumſtances relating to 
the Britiſh iſlands in that part of the world, that 
was equally copious and important, This buſineſs 


Was 


was conducted in their behalf with great ability, by 
Mr. Glover, authof of the poem Leonidas, a gen- 
tleman equally celebrated for his literary talents, 
and his commercial knowledge. | 


He ſtated with great energy and exactneſs, the it 


gs 1 
prodigious value of the Weſt India iſlands to Great I 
Britain. It appeared, from his inquiries and re- | 
ſearches, that excluſive of the intrinſic worth of 9 


the iſlands, their ſtock- in- trade, and other property, 1 
amounting to no leſs than ſixty millions, the ex- 
portation to Britain, of late years, amounted annu- 1 
ally to near two hundred thouſand hogſheads and GY | 
puncheons of ſugar and rum, the weight of which | 
was ninety-five thouſand tons, and the value four 
millions. The direct revenue ariſing from this im- 
menſe trade, confiſted of above ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, - beſide that which accrued from 
the collateral branches depending upon it, MES» 

The danger in which a war with America would 
place this advantageous commerce, was enlarged 
upon with much accuracy, and the neceſſity of a 
continual correſpondence in trade between the iſlands 
and that continent, was pointed out in a variety of 

_ inſtances, Os „ 

But among the Parliamentary tranſactions at that 
time, none was more remarkable than the concilia- 
March 22, tory propoſitions reſpecting the Colonies, 

1775. made by Mr. Burke, a gentleman whoſe 
abilities and eloquence had for ſeveral years been 
much admired in Parliament. He introduced theſe 
propoſitions in a ſpeech that has been deſervedly 
celebrated for its various excellencies, 

The queſtions,” he obſerved, ** on which they 
were to decide that day, were whether they ought 
to concede, and what that conceſſion ought to be. 
To enable them to determine on theſe great queſ- 
tions with a firm and preciſe judgment, it was ne- 
ceſſary to conſider diſtinctly the true nature, and 
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the peculiar circumſtances of the object before 


them; as after all their ſtruggles, whether they 
would, or would not, they muſt govern America 
according to that nature, and thoſe circumſtances, 


and not according to their own 1maginations, or 


abſtract ideas of right, nor by any means according 


to meer general theories of government.“ 


He then entered into an accurate inveſtigation of 


the preſent ſtate and circumſtances of the Colonies ; 


he minutely examined their fituation, extent, 
wealth, population, agriculture, and commerce, 
with their power and weight in the ſcale of empire. 


He then adverted to that invincible ſpirit of free- 


dom which diſtinguiſhes them 1n ſo peculiar a man- 
ner from all other pcople. He accounted for it 
from their origin, education, and way of life, their 
political and religious principles, and their diſtance 


| from the ſeat of government. 
The conduct of Great Britain towards America, 


ought, he obſerved, to be regulated according to 
theſe various conſiderations. He then introduced 
a number of intereſting facts and obſervations rela- 
ting to that country, in order to ſhow the neceſſity 
of governing it conformably to the ideas and habits 


long eſtabliſhed among the inhabitants, and that all 


other plans would prove weak and inſufhcient. 
He then deſcribed with great force and anima- 
tion, the aſtoniſhing progreſs of population and 


commerce in that country, and how much they had 


contributed to the opulence and graudeur of Bri 
tain. From his review of the increaſe of our trade, 
at different ſtages, it appeared that in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and four, the exports from 


England to North America, the Weſt Indies, and 


Africa, amounted only to about five hundred and 
ſeventy thoufand pounds; but that in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and feventy-two, they exceeded fi 
millions. It alſo appeared, that at the foregoing 
| =” period, 
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period, the whole export trade of England, inclu- 
ding that to the Colonies, amounted to little more 
than fix millions and a half, Thus the trade to 
America was now become not half a million leſs 
than the whole of that which England carried on 
with all the world, at the firſt of the above periods. 
Valuing therefore the exportations from Great Bri- 


tain at fixteen millions, America employed more 


than a third of our foreign trade. EE 

Hle took notice of the ſeveral plans propoſed for 
the government of America, and animadverted par- 
ticularly to that of force; a method, which as it 
appeared fimple and eaſy to comprehend, men were 
apt to have recourſe to in all difficult caſes. This 


idea he reprobated with great ſtrength of argument. 
It depended upon times and circumſtances, which 
were always changing and uncertain; it deſtroyed _ 
the very objects of preſervation; it was a mode of 


governing hitherto unknown in the Colonies, and 
therefore dangerous to make trial of. Their flour- 
iſhing condition, and the benefits we derived from 
them, were owing to quite other cauſes. 

Without inquiring, therefore, whether it were a 


matter of right, or of favour, the only ſafe rule by 


which to govern the Colonies with advantage, was 
by giving them * an intereſt in our conſtitution,” 
and by pledging the Parliamentary faith of the na- 
tion in the moſt binding manner, never to depart 
from the ſyſtem by which Great Britain is ſolemnly 
to declare that ſhe means to govern them. 

All diſcuſſions of right ſhould be diſclaimed in 
ſuch a ſubject: policy alone was to be conſidered. 
He was not inquiring whether they had a right to 
make that people miſerable, but whether it was not 
their intereſt to render them happy? They were 
not to conſult lawyers on what they might do, but 
to be guided by equity and ſound policy in what 
they ought to do. 1 | 

| _ | He 
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He declared pointedly againſt new projects. His 
theory with regard to repreſentation was founded 
on the ancient conſtitutional policy of the realm, 
as contained in acts of Parliament; and the practice 
he would recommend, was conformable to plain 
facts, recorded in the journals of the Houſe. 
Experience had marked the road to be taken on 
this occaſion; it had been followed with advantage 


and ſafety, until the preſent differences with Ame- 


rica. In conſtitutional diſcuſſions practice was al- 
ways a wiſer counſellor than ſpeculation: their an- 
ceſtors, who had founded both the conſtitution and 


the Colonies, were the beſt guides they could follow | 


for their preſervation. ' 


He gave an hiſtorical deduction of the manner of 


incorporating Wales, Cheſter, and Durham, with 
the reſt of England, and of the good conſequences 
this meaſure produced, in the readineſs of their ſub- 
ſequent acquieſcence in the laws enacted by the au- 
thority of Parliament. | | 
Though Ireland had not been included in this 
incorporation, yet the Engliſh conſtitution had been 
fully communicated to that kingdom. The Colo- 
nies had received it as effectually as their ſituation 
would reſpectively permit. While the genuine ſpi- 
rit of this conſtitution remained unimpaired, peace 
and proſperity attended them ; the moment an al- 
teration was attempte@, diſorder enſued. 
To return to our old policy, was therefore to 
tread on the ſureſt ground. Our future ſyſtem in 


America ought to be ſettled on a Parhamentary 


foundation, and aſcertained in the cleareſt and moſi 
perſpicuous terms, in order to guard againſt all pol- 
ible innovations. Taxation was by this ſyſtem to 
be eftabliſhed -in the Colonies not by impoſition 
from us, but by grants from them: their Aſſem— 
blies were to be acknowledged competent to pro- 
vide for the ſupport of their government in Pen 
all 
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and to furniſh public aids in war: the courts of ju- 
dicature were to be abſolutely independent; thoſe 
of admiralty new regulated; and the acts of Parlia- 
ment ſo much complained of, to be totally re- 
ealed. : | | | 
Theſe propoſals were grounded on the non-repre- 
ſentation of the Colonies in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, the inconveniencies of their being repre- 
ſented at ſuch a diſtance, the readineſs with which 
they had always complied with requiſitions lawfully 
made, to raiſe money for public ſervices, and the 
ſuperior vtility of their granting ſubſidies, to the 
laying of taxes upon them by the authority of Par- 
liament. | 
The debate on theſe propoſitions was long and 
ſpirited. The objections againſt them were, that 
they gave up the object in contention, as notwith- 
ſtanding the right of taxing was not formally, yet 
it was virtually renounced. Should theſe propo- 
ſals be adopted, there was no certainty that the 
Americans would anſwer them with any returns of 11 
duty and compliance. „ 
As to their former proviſions of money, during 
the late war, they proceeded evidently from the 
ſenſe of the danger they were in. But if required = 
to do it upon any occaſion leſs preſſing, and leſs 1 
connected with their immediate intereſt, it was 1. 
much to be doubted whether they would have been = 
lo complying, : 
But exclufive of theſe conſiderations, it was the 1 
ſole right and prerogative of Parliament ro grant il! 
money to the Crown: no other body of men in the 1 
| 
| 


Britiſh dominions could participate in this right.— 
Such was the expreſs declaration of the Bill of 
| Rights, | 
This right of taxation was the ground-work of 
the dignity and power of Parliament. It could not 
therefore be given up confiſtently with any pro- 


K 2 priety. 
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priety. Its very eſſence and exiſtence depended 
upon this prerogative. A miniſter would deſerve 
impeachment-who ſhould procure a pecuniary grant 
from the Colonies. Was ſuch a practice to be to- 
lerated, it would lead to much more danger than 
| ſeemed to be apprehended ; eſpecially in caſe the 
Colonies ſhould ever have the privilege of granting 
money at their own option. 

In war, ſuch a manner of levying ſubſidies might 
be permitted, as reſulting from neceſſity; but 
without ſuch an urgent cauſe, the conſtitution would 
evidently be expoſed to danger, were the Crown 
empowered to receive ſupplies through any other 
channel than that of Parliament. 

The exerciſing of this high prerogative of taxing 
the ſubject, was lodged in the diſcretion of that 
body, In this matter it was ſupreme, and queſtion- 
able by no other power in the ſtate. All other bo- 
dies and aflemblies throughout the Britiſh domi- 

nions, whatever immunities they enjoyed in other 
reſpects, and however independent of Parliamen- 
tary authority, ſtill were bound to implicit obedi- 
ence in this, 

It was replicd, on the other hand, that the ſole 
intent of the declaration contained in the Bill of 
Rights, was to prevent the Crown from levying 
taxes in the kingdom without the conſent of Par- 
liament; but did not mean to forbid the raiſing of 
them by lawſul affemblies, in other parts of the 
King's dominions, for the public ſervice. 

By thankfully acknowledging the promptitude 
and willingneſs with which the American aſſemblies 
had paſſed conſiderable grants, Parliament had ac- 
knowledged their right of giving money to the 
Crown. EY 

The meaning of the Bill of Rights, was to confine 
the power of the Crown, but nat the liberality ot 
the ſubject; the firſt was debarred from exacting 
N | | mone/ 
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money at pleaſure, but the ſecond was not forbid- 
den to preſent it with what ſums might be judged 
proper, either as ſupplies for public meaſures, or 
as an aid or income to defray the charges neceſſary 
to ſupport the dignity and ſplendour of the throne 
or even by way of gratitude and affection to the 
ſovereign, for the benefits derived from his exer- 
tions for the happineſs of his people. 

The ſubſidies raiſed in this manner by the Colo- 
nies, having been equally abundant and productive 
of good conſequences, having never been refuſed, 
when demanded in the uſual way, and the Colonies 
teſtifying ſo much unwillingneſs to grant them in 

any other, it would be prudent to accept of them 
upon their own terms, rather than riſk the loſing 
them for ever, by putting at ſtake the poſſeſſion of 
the Colonies themſelves. 0 

This danger, it could not be denied, the Parlia- 
ment had brought upon the kingdom, by infiſting 
obſtinately, and needleſsly, on a mode of raifing 
money in the Colonies, which would not certainly 
produce more than that to which they had been ſo 14 
long habituated, and were equally reſolute in ad-. | 1 
hering to, notwithſtanding all the declarations and 
menaces of Parliament. 

It was therefore high time to put an end to this 
abſurd and pernicious controverſy. Nothing could |. 
betray more abſurdity than to quarrel about the 11 
ſhadow, when we were poſſeſſed of the ſubſtance. | 

The ideas of ſupreme ſovereignty, and national 
unity, were not combated by the Americans, pro- 
vided an interpretation was made that did not in- 
trench upon ſuch of their privileges, as, in their 
notions, were inſeparable from a itate of freedom. 
Theſe privileges, it had been proved, were not in- 
jurious to this country, and the exerciſe of them 
had often proved ſerviceable to it. But if by ſu- 
preme ſovereignty we meant abſolute power, and by 9 

R 4 national 1 
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national unity, an obligation in them to conform 
implicitly to our will, why ſhoutd we expect their 


admiſſion of tenets manifeſtly repugnant to our 
conſtitution, and of which we had never bethought 
ourſelves before this preſent. occaſion. 

They acknowledged themſelves united with Bri- 
tain, and ſubject to its ſovereign : they were will. 
Ing to go proportionably as far as ourſelves in their 


Contributions for the common defence. Was not 


this ſubjection and unity, in the ſtricteſt acceptation 
of the terms? Was it not the real ſubſtance of ſove- 


reignty and union? All requiſitions from them, on 


our part, beyond theſe effential and voluntary ac. 
knowledgments of our ſupremacy, were founded 
on ſpeculative and imaginary rights, and tended, 
as experience had proved, to deprive us of folid 
benefits, We were throwing the moſt valuable ad. 
vantages away, in the purſuit of capt and una» 


yailing titles, 
After a debate ſupported with great vigour and 


Ingenuity of argumentation on both fides, Mr, 


Burke's propoſitions were negatived, by two hund- 
red and ſeventy votes, againſt ſeventy-eight. 
This rejection did not however diſcourage oppo- 
ſition from another attempt. A few days after the 
March 27, failure of that made by Mr. Burke, ano- 
1775- ther gentleman of great knowledge and 
abilities, followed his example, This was Mr. 
Hartley ; who propoſed that a letter of requiſition 
| ſhould be ſent to the Colonies by a ſecretary of ſtate, 
on a motion from that Houſe, for contribution to 
the expences of the whole empire. 


This plan, it was repreſented, met thoſe ideas of 


taxation that had ſo often been approved by the 
Colonies, and conformably to which former levies 
of money had been made upon them, to their entire 


(nisfaRion, It left them in the poſſeſſion of deter. 
mining 
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mining excluſively the propriety of the demand, and 
of limiting the ſum, and directing its application. 
The Parhamentary declaration againſt the raiſin 
of ſubſidies without its conſent, was, by this plan, 
fully obviated, as the requiſition would be their 


own a&t and deed. Thus the ſentiments of 


both the contending parties would be reconciled ; 
the Americans would be taxed, but in the manner 
moſt acceptable to their own feelings; yet as ef- 
fectually as if Parliament had raiſed and aſſeſſed the 
ſupplies by its ſole authority; and Parliament 
would have no reaſon to complain, when it ſaw that 
a ſimple motion in the Houſe, operated as power- 
fully as if it paſſed an act to that purpoſe. 

As this motion ſeemed to cointide with the opi- 
vion eſtabliſhed in America, as well as with the in- 
tereſt of Great Britain, it was expected by many of 
its friends, that a favourable reception would have 
been given it, and that it might have proved a baſis 
upon which to erect the ſuperſtructure of a treaty ; 
but theſe expectations were totally fruſtrated, and 
the motion was rejected without a diviſion, 

The rejection of this, and the anteceding pro- 
poſals, occaſioned, mean while, much diſcontent 
throughout a great part of the nation, 'The cha- 
racter and abilities of the gentlemen who had framed 
them, were highly reſpected ; and many people be- 
gan to with, with impatience, for the peaceable ſet- 
tlement of a diſpute, from the continuation of which 
no good could poſſibly be expected; and which 


they were deſirous ſhould be terminated upon any 


terms. | 
But the partiality expreſſed for America by ſuch 

numbers of people at home, did them much diſſervice 

on this as well as on ſome other occaſions. Thoſe who 


were of contrary ſentiments, began to dread the con- 


ſequences of favouring the republican opinions that 
had gradually become ſo current in the Colonies, 
and 
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and thought that it ill became the inhabitants of a 
country that had ſuffered ſo much from ſuch prin- 
ciples, to give them any countenance by eſpouſing 
the cauſe of thoſe who profeſſedly adhered to them. 
They looked upon this partiality as criminal, and 
were convinced, at the ſame time, that it was ow- 
ing to the machinations of a party, which ſooner 


than mils of a revenge for being diſcarded, would 


wreek it on their own country. The ſupporters of 
this party were looked upon by many as the 
propagators of thoſe ſeditious maxims that had 


tilled England with diſcontent, and had kindled a 


rebellion in America. 

Experience, in ſome meaſure, authoriſed this 
opinion. So outrageous for many years had unhap- 
pily been the temper of all factions in this coun- 


try, that they kept no meaſures in the proſecution 


of the objects they had in view, and employed, in- 


diſcriminately, all means whatſoever to attain them. 


Oppoſitioa was, in conſequence of the perſuaſion 
that they were actuated by the ſame principles, ac- 
cuſed of harbouring the moſt unjuſtifiable defigns. 


As they were not permitted to rule the ſtate, they 
were, it was ſaid, determined to embroil it, and to 


render the power lodged in the hands of others, a 
ſource of continual vexation to them. 
Influenced by ſuch notions, many were thoſe who 
entertained unſurmountable ſuſpicions of whatever 
was propoſed that bore the face of benevolence to 
America. They thought the Colonies had rendered 
themſelves by their behaviour, and the maxims of 
which they had occaſioned the inculcation in this 
country, unworthy of all condeſcenfion ; and that 
it would not be for the intereſt of Britain to enter 
into any treaty with them, till their republican ſpi- 
rit had been humbled. As this could not be effected 
any otherwiſe than by the ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
arms, they heartily withed to ſee them employer 
| | Ol 
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for this end ; and they condemned all pacific and 
conciliating meaſures, as inefficient and dangerous 
before it was accompliſhed, They would not radi- 
gally remove the evil; it would only be palliated ; by 
not being cruſhed in proper time, it would gather 
additional ſtrength, and break out on a future oc- 
caſion with double violence, 

Sentiments of this Kind prevailed no leſs in Par- 
Jiament : to theſe may principally be attributed 
the hoſtile ſpirit that influenced the concurrence of 
the majority in the meaſures propoſed by miniſtry 
for the reduction of America, ; 
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CHAP. XI. 


Further reflriftions on the American Trade. —Petitions 

to Parliament for and againſt America. — Pelition 
from the Britiſh Inhabitants of Canada.—Petition 
from the . Quakers. —Remonſtirance from the City of 
London. —Remonſtrance from New York. 


1775. 


ITE reſentment of Parliament againſt Ame. 

rica ſeemed to gain ground daily. In addi- 
tion to the bill of reſtrictions upon its trade, already 
mentioned, a clauſe was brought in, including the 
Colonies ſituated on the river Delaware. 


The ground of this additional prohibition, was, 


that they were as refractory and culpable as the 
other Colonies, and that ſufficient proofs of this had 
been brought before the Houſe to juſtify this pro- 
ceeding. 


In the mean time, a variety of petitions appeared 


on both ſides of the queſtion from ſeveral manufac- 
turing towns in Great Britain and Ireland; ſome 
contending for the neceſſity of coerſive meaſures 
againſt the Colonies, others complaining of the bad 
conſequences they had occaſioned, and would ſtill 
duce. The facts maintained by the reſpective pe- 
titions, created infinite controverſy: they were aſ- 
{erted and denied with equal vehemence. 
The oppoſition contended, that the petitions mi- 
litating tor miniſterial meaſures, were promoted by 


perſons who had no concern, or but a very diſtant 


one in the commerce with America, They were, it 
was ſaid, of a party which had been long proſcribed 


in this country; but which, unhappily for it, pol- 


ſeſſed a fund of obſtinacy which neither time not 


diſappointments could overcome: they had gs 
= this 
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this opportunity to revive the odious and exploded 
principles, of abſolute uncontroulable ſovereignty, 
which had formerly done ſo much miſchief: in # 
word, they were the Tories. From the intrigues 
of people of this deſcription, proceeded thoſe re- 
preſentations in favour of the yiolent reſolves againſt 
America, which were now brought forth in order 
to counter-balance the weight of thoſe addreſſes for 
peace and reconciliation which came from thoſe 
who really traded with America, who had already 
felt, and experimentally knew how ſeverely they 
ſhould feel the loſs or ſuſpenſion of that neceſſary 
trade. ; | . 

Among other petitions, one was preſented to the 

Throne from the Britiſh inhabitants of Canada 
againſt the Quebec bill. It repreſented the trouble 
and expence they had undergone in ſettling them- 
ſelves in that Province; that through their endea- 
vours and induſtry, the value of that Colony was 
more than doubled fince its acquiſition; but that 
by the late act of Parliament they were, without 
having deſerved ſuch treatment, deprived of all the 
priviledges of Britiſh ſubjects, and placed under 
an arbitrary government, contrary to the expecta- 
tions and ſolemn promiſes which had induced them 
to ſettle in that country. 

A like petition from them to the Houſe of Lords 
was preſented, and vigorouſly ſupported by Lord 
Camden, upon the principles of the Englith con- 
ſtitution, and the neceſlity of protecting the Proteſ- 
tant religion, at which a ſevere blow was aimed by 
the act in queſtion : he called upon both the tem- 
pora] and ſpiritual Lords to unite upon this occaſion, 
in their reſpective characters of guardians of the laws 
and religion of the land. | 


. 


Adminiſtration oppoſed him with no leſs warmth. 
The French inhabitants in Canada, were declared 
to be perfectly ſatisfied with that act; by which they 
: conſidered 
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tion to reject 
by eighty-eight votes againſt twenty-eight. 


conſidered themſelves as entirely reſtored to the 
ſame condition they were in when under the crown 
of France. They had ex preſſed their ſatisfaction 


upon that account to General Carlton on his arrival 


in that Province in quality of Governor. They had 
tranſmitted an addreſs of the ſame tendency to the 
King, acknowledging, in terms of the higheſt gra. 
titude, their thankfulneſs for reſtoring them to their 
ancient rights and priviledges. Theſe were une- 
quivocal proofs of the general contentment effected 


by that meaſure; and how impolitic it would be 
to repeal it in favour of about three thouſand indi- 
_ viduals, to the mortification of more than one hun- 


4 


dred thouſand. 
After a long and animated altercation, the mo- 
Yard Camden's propoſal was carried 


Another petition from the Englith in Canada, of 
the ſame tenor as the foregoing, was preſented by 


Sir George Saville to the Houſe of Commons. It 


ſtated, among other particulars, that the petition to 
the King, in the name of all the French inhabitants 
in Canada, in virtue of which the Quebec act had 
paſſed, was not obtained in a fair and open manner. 
So far from being countenanced by the generality 


of people, it had not even been communicated to 


them. It was handed about in a private manner, 
and figned by a few of the nobleſſe and lawyers, 
with others in their confidence, through the inſti- 
gations of the Romiſh clergy. The community at 
large, it was notorious, did not approve it. 

But the advocates for miniſtry contended no leſs 
ſtrenuoufſly for the propriety of attending to the ad- 
dreſſes of large and avowed bodies, in preference 
to the uncertain and unauthoriſed ſurmiſes of pri- 
vate individuals. 'The Canadians were a numerous 

and warlike people, whoſe attachment it was pru- 


dent to ſecure amid the univerſal defection of our 
- . own 


& ADB: AI. * 
own Colonies. By indulging them with a reſtoration 
of their own laws and uſages, we made them our faſt 
friends. This was certainly a juſt meaſure; as we 
might probably ſtand ere long in nced of their 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance, in purſuance of the plan pro- 
poſed for the reduction of our rebellious Colonies. 
It was however intimated, that notwithſtanding 
the unfavourable appearance of affairs in America, 
there were good reaſons for hoping that tranquility 


would ſoon be re- eſtabliſned upon durable founda- 
tions, without appealing to the ſword. When our 


refractory ſubjects beheld themſelves ſurrounded on 
all fides, when they ſaw our armies encamped on 
their ſhores, our fleets ſtationed along their coaſts, 
their communication with other nations cut off, and 
their back-ſettlements threatened by thoſe allies who 


were ſecured to Britain by the very act in queſtion, 


and whoſe enmity they fo much dreaded, and had fo 
often experienced in former wars: in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, they would hardly think of facing ſo many 


difficulties, and would probably be glad to accept 


of thoſe offers that were {till held out to them. 

The iflue of this debate was, that Sir George 
Saville was not more ſucceſsful in the Houſe of 
Commons, than Lord Camden had been in the 


Houle of Lords. His motion for repealing this act 
was rejected by a vaſt maj 


ſeventy-four, to eighty-ſix. 
Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of fo many peti- 
tions, an humble, but firm one, was preſented, by 
the body of the Quakers, It ſpoke the language of 
peace and friendſhip peculiar to their perſuaſion, 
and recommended lenient meaſures accordingly :— 


But it declared, at the ſame time, their intimate 


perſuaſion, that in real attachment to the ſovereign 
and royal family, to the conſtitution and people of 
his country, the Americans were exceeded by no 
ſubjects in the Britiſh dominions, 


While 


jority, one hundred and 
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While petitions came from ſo many quarters, the 
city of London determined to give them that coun- 
tenance which would ariſe fronr its weight and im- 


April 10, portance. It preſented a remonſtrance to 
1775- the throne, in which the meaſures of the 


miniſtry were condemned in the moſt explicit and 


forcible language. It recapitulated all the articles 
of American grievances, and all the fatal conſequen- 
ces of them, that had been ſo frequently predicted. 
They looked with horror, ſaid they, at the mea- 


ſures in agitation. Not deceived by the ſpecious 


artifice of calling deſpotiſm dignity, they plainly 
perceived that the real purpoſe was to eſtabliſh arbi- 


trary power over all America. They. juſtified the 


reſiſtance of the Americans upon the principles of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Animated by thoſe princi- 
ples, our forefathers brought about the Revolution; 
they wreſted the ſceptre out of the hands of the 
Stuarts, and placed the Houſe of Brunſwick upon 
the throne of Great Britain. 

“ Your pctitioners.” continued they, © are per- 
«© ſuaded, that the meaſures now purſuing, ori- 
ww ginated | in the ſecret advice of men, who are 
enemies equally to your Majeſty's titles, and to 
** the iberties of your people; and that your Ma- 
* jelly's miniſters carry them into execution by the 
* ſame fatal corruption which has enabled them to 
© wound the peace, and violate the conſtitution of 


- 40-24hi6 country. Thus they poiſon the fountain of 


* public ſecurity, and render that body which 
„ mould be the guardian of liberty, a formidable 
*© jnitrument of arbitrary power. Your petitioners 


do therefore moſt earneltly beſeech your Majeſty, 


„to dilmits immediately, and for ever, from your - 
* councils thoſe miniſters and adviſers, as a firll 


„ ftep towards a redreſs of thoſe grievances Which 


* alarm and afflict your whole people.“ 


This 
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| This petition produced the following anſwer. 

& It is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that J find 
te any of my ſubjects capable of encouraging the 
& rebellious diſpoſition which unhappily exiſts in 
« ſome of my Colonies in North America, Hay- 
© ing entire confidence in the wiſdom of my Par- 
© liament, the great council of the nation. I will 
« ſteadily purſue thoſe meaſures which they have 
e recommended for the ſupport of the conſtitutional 


& rights of Great Britain. and the protection of the 


© commercial intereſts of my kingdoms,” _ 
Such, to the great concern of all reflecting men, 
was now become the ſtile of intercourſe between the 
Crown and the people. DEER 
In the mean time, another remonſtrance was pre- 
May 15, ſented to the Houſe of Commons from the 
1775- Aſſembly of New York. It was introdu- 
ced by Mr. Burke, to whom it had been tranſmit- 
ted for that purpoſe. He repreſented in a ſtrong and 
urgent manner, how greatly that province had ſignali- 
zed its attachment and fidelity to Britain in the midſt 
of the preſent diſturbances, and how much it had in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the other Colonies upon 
that account, He aſſured the Houſe that the re- 
monſtrance he wiſhed to lay before it, was conceived 
in terms of the higheſt decency and reſpect.— 
Though it complained of ſome acts of Parliament, 
which in that Colony were deemed grievances, yet 
he was of opinion, the remonſtrance ought to be 
received, that if any matter contained in it ſhould 
appear to the Houſe to need redreſs, it might be 
granted accordingly, 5 
This application he conſidered as a circumſtance 
improveable to the higheſt advantage in the preſent 
poſture of affairs. It afforded an opportunity of 
coming to terms of reconciliation with America. 
A direct channel was now opened to communicate 
through the medium of New York with the other 
Vor. I. No. z. 8 Colonies, 
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Colonies. The utmoſt care ſhould be taken not to 
thut it, leſt no other avenue ſhould be found, 


preme authority. Condeſcenfion enough had been 


it was called a Repreſentation and Remonſtrance, 


ſtanding the trempeftuouſneſs of the times, and the 


preſerved a ſteady obedience to government.— 


good-will of all the other Colonies, to drive this, 


expect, after ſuch a treatment, that this Colony 
could withſtand the arguments that would be drawn 
from our ſuperciliouſneſs, to induce it to relinquiſh 


with reſpe& to thoſe who profeſſed themſelves oui 


The miniſterial objections were, that it was in- 
compatible with the dignity of the Houſe to ſuffer 
any paper to be preſented that queſtioned its ſu- 


thown in a variety of inſtances; but nothing was 
admiſſible that tended to lnvalidate the right of tax- 
ation. EO os 
Particular notice was taken at the ſame time, that 
the title of petition did not accompany this paper: 


which was not the uſual, nor the proper manner of 
application to Parliament. This ſingularity alone 
was ſufficient to put a negative on its preſentation. 

To this it was replied, that the times were ſo 
dangerous and critical, that words and forms were 
no longer deſerving of attention. The queſtion was, 
whether they thought the Colony of New York was 
worthy of a hearing ? No Colony had behaved with 
ſo much temperateneſs and diſcretion. Notwith- 


general wreck of the Britiſh authority, it had yet 


While every other Colony was bidding defiance to 

Britain, this alone ſubmiſhvely applied to her tor 

redreſs of grievances. | 
Was it conſiſtent with policy, after lofing the 


through a needleſs and punctilious ſeverity, into 
their confederacy againft this country? could we 


a conduct which was ſo ill requited, 
This was not a ſeaſon for ſtatelineſs and diſregard 


adhcrents, Were even the refractory to make f 
. ; A 6] app jo 
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application, it ought to be received with benignity. 


What countenance would the people of New York 
aſſume, when they were reproached for having put 
their confidence in this country? What excuſe would 
the Aſſembly be able to make to its conſtituents, 
when accuſed of having deceived them with pro- 
miſes of favour from Britain, when ic was ſeen that 
Parliament refuſed even to hear their humble and 
dutiful repreſentations? 


This refuſal, it was predicted, would give the 
finiſhing blow to the Britiſh intereſt in America.— 


New York might from this day be counted among 
the hoſtile Colonies. What other line of conduct 
could that Province embrace, with any proſpect of 
ſafety? Spurned by Britain, it would inſtantly for- 
ſake her, and wipe off the ſtain of having forſaken 
them, by the zeal it would henceforward exert in 
the common cauſe. . 5 

But the miniſterial arguments againſt the accept- 
ance of whatever derogated from the legiſlative 
power of Parliament, preponderated with the ma- 
jority againſt all other confiderations. The rejection 
was carried by one hundred and cighty-fix, againſt 
ſixty- ſeven. 5 — 

After having been foiled in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, it now remained to be decided whether that 
Colony's repreſentations would meet with a mere 
gracious reception in the Houſe of Lords. 

But here the difficulty was {till greater than in 
the other Houſe. The dignity of the Peerage was 
{aid to be inſulted by the appellation under which it 
had been preſumed to uſher thoſe repreſentations 
into that Aſſembly. They were ſtiled a Memorial ; 
ſuch a title was only allowable in tranſactions be- 
tween princes and ſtates independendent of each 
other, but was unſufferable on the part of ſubjects. 
The anſwer was, that the loweſt officer in the 
ſervice had a right to preſent a memorial, even to 
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ble body preſent one to the Houſe of Lords. But 


Numbers of people conſidered them as a ground, 


likely at preſent to bring about a reconciliation. 
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his Majeſty himſelf, ſhould he think himſelf ag- 
grieved: with much more reaſon might a reſpecta- 


excluſive of the general reaſon that entitled ſo im- 
portant a Colony to lay ſuch a paper before them, 
the particular reaſon of its fidelity, in ſpite of ſo 
many examples of defection, was alone a motive 
that ought to ſuperſede all forms, and engage their 
moſt ſerious attention to what it had to propoſe, 
After ſundry arguments of the ſame nature, the 
queſtion was determined againſt the hearing of the 
memorial, by forty-five Peers, to twenty-five, 
Such was the iſſue of the efforts made by oppo- 
ſition in favour of the applications from New York, 


upon which to form a reaſonable expectation of 
coming to ſome decifive agreement with this Co- 
lony; which might probably lead to a general treaty 
with all the Colonies. By ſuch means only it ſeemed 


When the rejection of theſe applications in both 
Houſes was announced to the public, a great part 
of the nation expreſſed the higheſt diſcontent. They 
now looked forward with dejection and ſorrow at 
the proſpect of mutual deſtruction that lay before 
them, and utterly gave up all other expectations. 
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Tranſactions in America. - Preparations for war — 
Differences between the Congreſs and the Province 
of New York.—Proceedings in Maſſachuſet —Afair 
at Lexington, — Baſton blockaded, 


1775. 


HILE Great Britain was preparing to en- 
force her decrees by force of arms, Ame- 
rica was making ready to reſiſt them in the ſame 
manner. The unanimity of Congreſs, and the 


communicated itſelt to the whole continent. 
The temper of the Americans on this occaſion, 
was an object of univerſal aſtoniſhment. Their town 


mouſly the language of men who were determined 


to the authority that was claimed over them, 

In this determination all ranks and denominations 
equally concurred. Poor and rich vicd with each 
other who ſhould encounter hardſhips and mortifi- 
cations with moſt conſtancy. The rich gave up the 
luxurious and eaſy life they had hitherto led; and 
the poor willingly ſubmitted to a retrenchment of 


to procure them. 
This ſeaſon of univerſal diſtreſs, exhibited a 
ſtrong proof of what human nature is able to com- 
paſs, when taken up with the purſuit of what has 
ſtrongly excited its paſſions, Content and chear- 
tulnets appeared in the face of all people, however 
diſagreeable their condition appeared when con- 
traſted with what it had lately been. The idea of 
haying laid the foundation of that government, of 
10 1 which 


reſolution with which that body ſeemed animated, 


meetings and provincial aſſemblies, ſpoke unani- 


to do, and to ſuffer every thing ſooner that yield 


thoſe comforts which their induſtry and labour uſed 
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which the principles were ſo dear to them, inſpired 
the leading men with ſatisfaction at their paſt pro- 
ceedings; and the confidence with which the infe— 


rior claſſes relied upon the abilities of their rulers 


to overcome all obſtructions, induced them to 
bear with patience the preſent evils, in hope of 
being amply recompenſed in due time, by the en- 


joyment of eaſe and tranquility. upon their own 


terms. 
A great and powerful diffuſion of public ſpirit 
was created by the difficulties in which America 


was no involved; and without adverting to the 


Juſtice or badneſs of their cauſe, a noble ſtrain of 


generoſity and mutual ſupport was uniperſally ex- 


erted throughout the whole continent. 
The people in the mean time had conceived ſan— 
guine expectations, that the petitions tranſmitted 


from Congreſs to the King would be attended with 


happy effects. They looked upon the adareſs to 


the Britiſh nation as conceived in ſuch terms, as 


would influence it in their favour. It was affec- 


tionate, yet firm and manly : it ſhowed a diſpofi- 
tion to friendſhip and reconcihation, and yet di i{- 
played a !jirit utterly averſe to ſervility; and though 
it expreiled an abhorrence of paſſive ſubmiſſion, it 


no leſs declared a willingneſs to pay a reaſonable 


and legal ob- lence, 

Such was the OPINION entertained by the Ame- 
ricans of the memorial penned by Congreſs to the 
per ple of Great Britain. 

tever might be the ſecret views ; of ſome of 


the pe] i >cipal « 5 8725 in theſe commotions, an inf 


— 


ei ority ot the Americans afpired at no more 
1 5 | Witt their be declarations contained. This 
3 con tiered a as their juſt and lawful rights, of 


Wiich they would not Offer a denial, BY 2 which 
7 +l, 
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But that which they all eſteemed the principal 
means of inducing Great Britain to comply with 
their wiſhes, was the firm and determined union of 
America, the ſpirit with which the Congreſs had 
acted, and the vigorous proceedings that were tak- 
ing place in every colony. | 3 

It was chiefly from theſe hopes, which appeared 
to them well founded, that they did not think it ad- 


viſable to procced to any more active meaſures at 


the preſent. The diſtance from Britain ; the time 
and difficulties that would intervene in the raifing 
and tranſporting from thence a body of troops ſuffi- 
cient for ſo great an attempt as the ſubjugation of 


America, quieted their apprehenſions for the ge- 


neral ſafety. Were any meaſures, pregnant, with 
much danger to be in agitation, they relied upon 
timely intelligence, and could, in that caſe, rea- 
dily put themſelves in a poſture of defence, 

Such were the ideas of the generality ; but the 
more intelligent were of another opinion. The 
firmneſs with which miniſtry had rejected, and ſtill 
continued to reject all overtures on the ſide of oppo- 
fition, that did not coincide with their plan, ſeemed 
a convincing proof, that nothing ſhort of ſubmiſ- 
tion to the acts of Parliament which were the ſub- 
ject in contention, would ſatisfy the ruling powers 
in Britain. A determination to be obeyed was now 
the final reſolve of the Britiſh Parliament; no leſs 


than a reſolution to refuſe obedience was that of 
Congreſs. 


la that perſuaſion, thoſe who were at the head of 


American affairs, judged it indiſpenfibly requiſite 
ieriouſly to prepare for the worſt ; without tranſ- 
| greſfing, however, thoſe boundsof moderation which 
| they had adopted in their public declarations, and 


within which they thought it proper to keep, until 


they were compelled by events to act otherwiſe. 
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Purſuant to this intent, the militia was trained 


every where with great aſſiduity; and all thoſe 


parts of exerciſe were peculiarly taught them, 
which, by the beſt judges in thoſe matters, were 


eſteemed the moſt eſſential. | 

Theſe ideas and reſolutions were confirmed, upon 
receiving information that arms and warlike ſtores 
were forbidden, by proclamation, to be exported 
from England to America, This left them no 


longer in doubt concerning the real intentions of 


the Britiſh miniſtry, and they immediately uſed 
every exertion to ſupply all deficiencies of that kind, 
To this purpoſe gun powder mills and manufacto- 
ries for arms were erected in Pennſylvania and Vir. 
g1nia ; and every encouragement was given them 
that could be afforded in their preſent circum- 
ſtances. 8 

The ſpirit of reſiſtance continued in the mean 


while to actuate the people of Maſſachuſet as pow- 


erfully as ever. General Gage had iſſued a procla- 
mation againſt the authority aſſumed by the Pro- 


vincial Congreſs of that Colony; but it was totally 


diſregarded. The people conſidered themſelves as 
abſolved from all further obedience to Britiſh go- 
vernment, and were entirely guided by the reſolves 
of that Aſſembly. 8 

A regular form of correſpondence was now ſet - 
tled between Congreſs and the Provincial Meetings, 
by means of which the meaſures and motions of all 
the Colonies were univerſally directed, 

The ſituation of Boſton was daily becoming more 


critical. Expreſſes were continually arriving from 


that place, which repreſented it to be in the greateſt 
ſtreights and difficulties, from the ſuperiority ot 
the enemy that was in poſſeſſion of it, and the little 
likelihood of being able to expel him, From the 
natural ſtrength of its fituation, and the additional 
works which were now completed, it was be— 

| come 
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come too ſtrong to be forced by any ſudden attack, 
and would require a regular ſiege to be taken, The 
harbour and bay were occupied by a ſtrong ſquadron 
of men of war, which left no expectation of relief 
on that fide. The town was abſolutely at the diſ- 
cretion of the garriſon ; and the inhabitants might 


anſwerable for the behaviour of the Province at 
Jarge. 
Various expedients were ſuggeſted on this occa- 
fion, in order to extricate the people of Boſton trom 
their dithculties, and thereby prevent ſo large a 


of the enemy. It was firſt propoſed to remove the 
inhabitants; but this was impracticable without the 
_ conſent of the Governor, who would ſoon perceive 
the drift of ſuch a meaſure, and act the more care- 
fully for their detention. The next propoſal was, 
to put a valuation upon the houſes and effects of 
the inhabitants, ſet fire to the town, and indem- 
nifty the proprietors. But this, upon examination, 
proved no leſs difficult to accompliſh than the for- 
mer, It was therefore deemed moſt prudent to truſt 
to time and opportunities, and to watch for both 
with the utmoſt vigilance : actual force appeared 
yet premature, and might produce much miſchief 
without anſwering the end in view. | 
Numbers of the principal inhabitants had, by this 
time, quitted the place; ſome from motives of diſ- 
gull, at their confinement ; others from apprehen- 
ions of hoſtilities; and no few from fear of being 


diſturbances. | 
Jute neceſſaries, could not expect to be ſupplied 
with any refreſhments or conveniencies from a peo— 
ple to whom their preſence was ſo odious, and who 

viewed 


be conſidered as impriſoned, and liable to be made 


number of individuals from remaining in the hands 


called to account for their activity during the late 


The garriſon, though not unprovided with abſo- 
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viewed them as the inſtruments of tyranny, and the 
immediate cauſe of the miſeries they were enduring, 


After the, diffolution of the Provincial Congreſs 


of Maſſachuſet, the friends of the Britiſh govern- 
mient iet in ſeveral places, at the inſtigation of the 
Governor, in order to try what intereſt remained to 
Britain in that Colony; but the trial was very un- 
ſatisfactory : few were thoſe who gave them any 
countenance, After ſome ineffectual affociations 
and reſolves, in oppoſition to the Provincial meet- 
ing, they found themſelves unable to reſiſt the fu, 
Perior influence of the contrary party : numbers 
overpowered them every where; and they were ob- 


liged to give up all hopes of counteracting them. 


In the mean time, the proclamation forbidding 
the exportation of military ſtores to America, had 
begun to operate throughout the Colonies in the 


moſt deciſive manner. They not only betook them 
ſelves to the fabrication of arms, and the manufac- 


turing of powder, but in fome of them they pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to ſeize on the artillery and ſtorcs 
belonging to government. 


Newport, che capital of Rhode 1 was the 


"exam where theſe proceedings firſt commenced.— 


orty pieces of cannon, mounted on the batterics 


that protected the harbour, were carried off by the 


inhabitants. The captain of a man of war, having 
waited upon the Governor, who in that Province is 
choſen by the Aﬀembly, to inquire into the cauſe 


of ſuch a procceding, was explicitly told, that the 


people had ſeized them, that rhey might not be 


_ uſed againſt themſelves by the Britiſh forces; and 


that they intended to employ them in their own de- 
fence, againſt any one that ſhould attack them. 
After taking this meaſure, the Aſſembly met, and 
agreed that arms and warlike ſtores ſhould be pur- 
chaſed with the public money. Reſolutions were 


palſed ſor training the inhabitants, and every man 
| Was 
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was exhorted to prepare himſelf for a vigorous de- 
fence of the rights and liberties of his country, 
The Colony of New Hampſhire had hitherto 
acted with great moderation during theſe diſturb- 
ances: but on receiving intelligence of the procla- 
mation above-mentioned, and of the proceedings 
in conſequence of it at Rhode Iſland, they reſolved 
to imitate them. A large body aſſembled accord- 


ingly, and ſeized on a {mall fort, containing ſome 


artillery and powder. This happened in the month 
of December, ſeventy-four. 


On the arrival of the King's ſpeech, upon the 


opening of the new Parliament, and the addreſſes 
to the throne voted by fuch prodigious majorities, 


the ſpirit of reſiſtance grew ſtronger than ever.— 


They had indulged themſelves with an expectation, 
that reflecting on the calamities and dangers that 
muſt neceſſarily accompany coercive incaſures, the 
people of Britain would in their election of the new 
members, have infiſted upon peace and reconcilia— 
tion with America. But when they ſaw how deci— 
fively ſuperior that party was which had reſolved 
upon thoſe meaſures, all their hopes of accom- 
modation entirely vaniſhed, and their whole atten- 
tion was turned to the means of oppoſing force with 
force. . 
But notwithſtanding theſe hoſtile appearances, 
there was ſtill a large number of individuals who 
earneſtly deſired a pacific ſettlement of theſe unhap- 
py differences. A convention was held in Penn- 
iylvania,- which declared it to be their fervent wiſh 
to avert impending calamities, by a reſtoration of 
harmony between Great Britain and her Colonies ; 
and that they were ready to uſe their warmeſt cndea- 
Yours to that intent, But this diſpoſition, however 
lincere, was .accompanied with an avowal of their 
rclolution to take up arms in defence of what they 
demanded as their juſt rights, in caſe the 96 Kr 
. admi- 
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_ adminiſtration ſhould proceed to acts of violence, 
in order to enforce ſubmiſhon to the acts againſt 
which they had remonſtrated. 

Conformably to this declaration, an unremitting 
aſſiduity was recommended in the proſecution of 
thoſe manufactures neceſſary for their internal ſub. 
fiſtence, as well as their defence : among which 
Halt, gun-powder, ſteel, and ſalt-petre, were par- 
ticularly mentioned. Similar meaſures were adopt- 
cd in the other Colonies. 

There was however one exception to this general 
aſſoclation againſt Great Btitain. The Colony of 
New York, in the Aſſembly held previous to the 
' 10th Jan, rejection of its remonſtrance, refuſed its 

1775- concurrence with the reſolutions of the 
Continental Congreſs, and determined for an ap- 
plication to the King and Parliament, in the man- 
ner that has been related. In this, it has been laid, 
they were inſtigated by private inſinuations from 
the friends to miniſtry at home; who flattered 
themſelves, that the example of ſo conſiderable a 
Colony, would influence the remainder to an adop- 

tion of the fame conduct. To this intent ſtrong 
aſſurances were given that countenance would be 
fhown to their addreſſes; in which cafe they would 
have the honour of being the firſt mediators of 
peace and reconciliation between. the parent ſtate 
and her Colonies, If there was any truth in this 
report, the event ſhowed they were greatly de- 


cerved, | 
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England reſpecting the Colonies, and the hatred en- 


tertained for thoſe who abetted them! 


The firſt public act of this Aſſembly was to in- 
form the people, that the temper of miniſtry and 
Parliament accorded in every meaſure that was 


planning for the deſtruction of liberty in America; 


and that there was every reaſon to fear that all pe- 
titions and addreſſes to the ruling men in England 


would be received with diſdain, A powerful rein- 


forcement of troops and ſhips of war was daily ex- 
pected, of which the deſtination was againſt this 
Province in particular, whoſe warmth and activity 
in the common cauſe, had it ſeems, marked it out 
as the firſt object of Britiſh reſentment. 

They now therefore called upon the people to 
make good their determinations to adhere manfully 


to each other in the defence of their common free- 


dom, and io behave in a manner that ſhould teach 
their enemies they had not degenerated from thoſe 
brave anceſtors who had ſet them the example of 
laying down their lives for the liberty of their coun- 
try, They reminded them in the moſt preſſing 
terms, of the neceſſity of applying diligently to 
the perfecting themſelves in the uſe of arms, and 
military diſcipline. | 

Among other military inſtitutions adopted at 
this time in New England, there was one which 
deſerves particular notice :—A number of the moſt 
active and expert among the militia were choſen 
out, whoſe bufineſs it was to hold themſelves in 
perpetual readineſs to be forth-coming at the firſt 


fſummons of their officers : hence they were called 


Minute-men : to do them juſtice, their ſubſequent 


z conduct fully juſtified the appellation. | 


The ſeaſon was now approaching for the Colonies 


1 to meet in Congreſs. Notwithſtanding the evident 
[4 loſs of all its authority in America, the Britiſh go- 
Wy Vcrnment ventured to iſſue a circular letter through— 
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out the Colonies, prohibiting under the uſual pe. 
nalties, the people from affembling together for 
the election of deputies .to that meeting. But this 
effort of adminiſtration was uſeleſs ; the eleCtions 
were carried on every where with the utmoſt ſpirit 
and alacrity. | 

During the winter of ſevenry-four, there was a 
tolerable ſtate of tranquility in the Colonies ; but it 
was rather a ſuſpenſion of the deſigns in agitation, 
than any real quiet. The knowledge of what was 
tranſacting in England had too much forwarned the 


Americans of what was to follow, to leave their 


minds at reſt, Publications were daily appearing, 
wherein the conduct of Great Britain was deſcribed 


as tyrannical and impolitic in the extremeſt degree; 


and what was more opprobrious, has enſlaved herſelf 
by the venality and baſeneſs of a proſtituted majo- 
rity in Parliament, to the views of an ambitious 
miniſtry, deluded by falſe information into errone- 
ous meaſures, and intending to erect an arbitrary 
ſyſtem of government at home upon the ruins of 
liberty in America. | | 

In conſequence of ſo atrocious a deſign, the Bri- 
tiſh nation was ſummoned to riſe in its own defence, 
as well as in that of America; and not weakly to 


ſhut its eyes to a danger, that could not threaten 


the one without threatening the other. If the blow 
now aimed at America ſhould bring her to the 
ground, —beware, ſaid they ;—let Britain look to 
herſelf ;—the next blow is deſtined for her In- 
ſtead of wiſhing for ſucceſs to the arms of her mi- 
niſtry, ſhe ought, on the contrary, earneſtly to ſup- 
plicate for defeat and deſtruction to them. 

Such was the ſtile aſſumed in pamphlets, neu- 


papers, and common diſcourſe among the genera- 


lity of people throughout the Colonies : they con- 
fidered themſelves as about to contend not for Ame- 
rica alone, but the whole Britiſh nation; accu 
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ſing it, at the ſame time, of not deſerving any pro- 
tectors of a conſtitution, the defence of which they 
abandoned in fo puſillanimous a manner. 

All things were now haſtily tending to that crifis 
which was daily expected. The queſtion now ſeem- 
ed only in what manner hoſtilities ſhould bDegin,— 
The troops in Boſton were tired of being cooped up 
within a town, while their commiſſion was to bring 
a whole country to obedience. They held the na- 
tives in contempt, and looked upon their military 
meetings with ſcorn and derition. | 

The people of Maſſachuſet, on the other hand, 
were fired with indignation at the ideas entertained of 
them by the Britiſn military, and loudly proteſted, 
that whenever they both met face to face, it then would 
be ſeen whether the Americans wanted courage, and 


whether their antagoniſts had any other ſuperiority 


over them than thar of meer practice and diſcipline. 
Theſe reciprocal taunts added freſh fuel to the 
animoſity that actuated each party; and it was eaſily 
foreſeen that hoſtiliti.s were at no great diſtance, 
and that when they broke out, they would be at- 
tended with much inveteracy and deſtruction. 
Towards the cloſe of February, General Gage 
Feb. 26, received information that a number of field- 
1775. pieces had been brought to Salem. Judg- 
ing from the proximity of that place, that ſome hoſ- 
tile deſigns were in agitation, in order to prevent 
them in time, he diſpatched a body of men to ſcize 
the cannon at Salem. On their march they were 


obſtructed by a river, over which there was a draw- 


bridge, which the people on the oppoſite ſide had 
drawn up, to hinder their paſſing, and refuſed to 
let down, notwithſtanding the commands and threats 
of the officer at the head of the detachment. Upon 
this refuſal, a boat was ſcized by the military to 
ferry them over; but the country people perceiv- 
ing their intention, jumped into the boat, and cut 
open 
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open her bottom with axes: this occaſioned 3 


fray between both parties, which would proba. 


bly have ended fatally, had not a clergyman inter. 
poſed. He repreſented, on the one hand, to the 
commanding officer, the inevitable conſequence of 
uſing force, and adviſed the people; on the other, 
that as it was late in the day, and impoſſible from 
that reaſon for the military to execute the orders 
they were ſent upon, to let the detachment pals 
over the bridge without further oppoſition. His 
advice was complied with accordingly ; and the 
military, after remaining ſome time in, poſſeſſion of 
it, withdrew, without being able to execute their 
orders. „5 

This tranſaction, though of no conſequence in 
itſelf, diſcovered the temper of the people; and 


ſhowed at the ſame time how little they were to 


be intimidated. It ſhowed, too, how diſpoſed they 
were to ruſh to extremities, and how readily they 
would do it on the firſt provocation. 


The time came at laſt that was to change theſe 


preludes to hoſtilities into more ſerious ſcencs, and 
to realize thoſe apprehenſions that had ſo long hung 
over the minds of all thinking men throughout the 
Britiſh empire. 

It was now far advanced in April, and it was not 
doubted that the people of Maſſachuſet had formed 
a plan for action. A large quantity of military 
ſtores was collected ar Concord, a town not more 
than twenty miles diſtant from Boſton, and where 
the Provincial Congreſs was held. On receiving 
this intelligence, a detachment was ſent from Boi- 
ton in order to deſtroy theſe ſtores, and at the ſame 


time, as it was ſaid, to ſeize on Mr. Hancock and 
Mr. Adams, the principal directors of that Al- 


ſembly. | 
This detachment, under the command of Colo- 


nel Smith, and Major Pitcairn, ſet out from Boſton 
| on 
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on the 19th of April, before break of day, and 
proceeded with all expedition towards Concord, hop- 
ing to reach it before the country was alarmed. 
But notwithſtanding the filence in which they 
marched, and the precaution of fecuring every one 
they met on the way, they found, by the continual 
firing of guns, and the ringing of bells in all the 
neighbouring villages, that they were diſcovered, 
and that people of courſe were aſſembling from all 
tides. ks | 
They arrived at Lexington about five in the 
morning, a place fifteen miles diſtant from Boſton. 
The militia belonging to this town was excrciiing 
on a green adjacent to the road: an officer called 
out to them to throw down their arms and diſperſe ; 
at the ſame inſtant ſome ſhots, it is ſaid, were fired 
from a houſe. This occaſioned a diſcharge from 


our people, by which ſeveral of the militia were 


killed and wounded, 


The detachment . then proceeded to Concord, 
where they deſtroyed the ſtores according to. their 
orders, Here a ſkirmiſh enſued, when ſeverel were 
killed on both ſides. 5 

The country now roſe upon them from all parts. 
During the courſe of a long and very hot day; they 

were expoſed to a continual, though irregular; fire, 
ſupported with great vigour and reſolution. In the 
retreat from Concord to Lexington, a ſpace of fix 
mites, they were purſued with the utmoſt fury by 
a large body of the Provincials, and fired at in the 
mean time from the houſes, walls, and other 
dens, 

By the time the detachment had reached Lexing- 
ton, its ammunition was wholly. expended. Here 
they had the good fortune to be joined by a conſi- 
derable reinforcement under Lord Percy, ſent to 
their relief by General Gage, from an apprehenſion 
of the danger they were in. 
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Boſton lay, however, no leſs than fifteen miles 
off. Harrafled already with the duty and fatigue 
of the day, the troops had yet this laborious march 
to perform, ſurrounded by enemies whoſe numbers 
increaſed every moment; who had the advantage 

| of the ground, and could advance or retire at will, 
| With all theſe diſadvantages, the Britiſh troops made 
| good their retreat, and arrived at Boſton about ſun 
fet. The ground they had meaſured that day was 
above forty miles. Ly 

Thus ended the memorable- affair of Lexington, 
famous for being the firſt engagement wherein the 
blood of Britiſh ſubjects was mutually ſhed by each 
others hands in America, 15 

Notwithſtanding it laſted a whole day, the num- 
ber of ſlain and wounded on the Britiſh fide was no 
| more than two hundred and fifty, and of priſoners 
| about thirty; a {mall loſs when the prodigious ſupe- 
| riority of the enemy is confidered. The ſecret of 
E the expedition had got vent: the whole country 
was in arms for forty miles round; and all the bet 
markſmen in the Province were preſent in the en— 
gagement. The loſs of the Americans, in killed and 
wounded, was about fixty. 

The Britiſh detachment did not exceed two thou- 
ſand men. They were excellent troops ; but they 
were confined in a narrow road, flanked on each 
fide, a great part of the way, with ſtone walls, low 
enough to fire over, and high enough to cover the 
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aſſailants from the fire of men, Who were marching 
with all ſpeed, and had not leiſure to ſtoop behind 

for any ſhelter, after giving their fire. Had it not t 
been for two field pieces, brought with Lord Pet- _ 
cy's detachment, the ſlaughter muſt have been much 6 
greater. As they were managed with great {kill in 
and activity, they repreſſed not a little the impetu- ſe 


-olity of the Americans. 
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To do theſe juſtice, it muſt be acknowledged that 

in this firſt trial of their courage and military pro- 

weſs, they behaved with great ſpirit, and fully re- 

futed the charge of timidity, ſo unjuſtly caſt upon 
them. 

*  Imputations of inhumanity were reciprocally made 
upon this occaſion, But charges of this Kind are 
uſual in civil war, where hatred and rancour are al- 
ways more inveterate than between ſtrangers ; but if 
there was any truth in them, 1t 1s probable there 
was far more exaggeration. Whatever might have 

happened in the heat of battle, after the action was 


over, due ſentiments of humanity took place; and 


the priſoners and wounded were treated with civi- 

lity and care. | 
Ihe neus of this engagement raiſed the whole Pro- 
vince: crouds flocked from every diſtrict, and Boſton 


was immediately ſurrounded on every fide; So eager 


were the Provincials in their offers of ſervice, that it 
was eaſy for their chiefs to collect numerous bodies 
of choſen men. 'They formed altogether an army 


above twenty thouſand ſtrong. Their line of en- 


campment extended from Roxbury to Myſtic, a 
ſpace of about thirty miles, and was tolerably pro- 
vided with cannon, Their commanding officers 
were Colonels Ward, Pribble, Heath, Preſcot, and 
Thomas, who, though they might not perhaps have 
figured at the head of an European army, were men 
of undoubted bravery and reſolution, and not un- 
adequate to the charge they undertook. | 
They were joined ſoon after by a large body of 


troops ſent from Connecticut, under the command 


| of Colonel Putnam, an old American officer of not- 
| cd intrepidity, and great experience. He had ſerved. 

in the two laſt wars, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ſeveral actions, which required capacity as well as 
valour, He placed himſelf in ſuch a poſition, as to 
£0 be 
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be able to afford timely ſuccour to any part of the 
troops before the town that might want it. | 
The Provincial Congreſs was now removed to 
Watertown, about ten miles from Boſton. Here 
they framed an addreſs to the people of Great Bri: 
tain, in which they entered into a minute detail of 
every circumſtance relating to the affair at Lexing- 
ton, and endeavoured to prove that the Britiſh troops 
were the aggreſſors both at Lexington and Concord, 
and had been guilty of many irregularities at both 
places. They relied on the good ſenſe and gene- 
roſity of the Britiſh nation, for a ſpeedy termination 
of evils, which muſt in the conſequence affect 
equally Great Britain and her Colonies. They ex- 
preſſed unſhaken loyalty ; but ſtill perſiſted in de- 
claring the moſt inflexible reſolution never to ſub- 
mit to any ſpecies of tyranny. They ſolemnly ap- 
pealed to Heaven for the juftice of their cauſe, for 
which they now had, and would ſtill continue to 
lay down their lives. „„ 

They next voted for the array and ſupport of the 

army, regulated the pay of officers and ſoldiers, and 
enacted rules for its good government. In order to 
provide a fund for military expences, they voted a 
confiderable ſum to be iſſued in paper currency, re- 
ceivable as money, the payment of which was {c- 
cured on the public faith of the Province. 

Among a variety of other reſolutions, they paſſed 
one, by which they declared that General Gage was, 
by the late and preceding tranfactions, diſqualificd 
from acting in the ſtation of Governor; that no far- 

ther obedience was due to him; and that he ſhould 
henceforth be conſidered and treated as a public 
8 5 72 

As ſoon as the affair at Lexington was known, it 
| Kindled wrath and fury throughout all the Colonies. 
Notwithſtanding they had been long prepared for 
ſuch an event, yet it was received with as much 2 

| | Pareia 
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parent aſtoniſhment and indignation, as if it had 
been wholly unexpected. It furniſhed them with an 
additional reaſon to quicken their warhke prepara- 
tions, and to make ready for cvents of a ſimilar 
nature. 

But what was of more conſequence, it enabled 
them to repreſent themſelves as more formidable 
than had been ſuggeſted by their enemies. The 


courage manifeſted in that engagement by the Pro- 
vincials, was now become the ſubject of univerſal 


converſation : 1t excited a prodigious ſpirit of emu- 
lation, and infuſed a degree of confidence to which 
they had not hitherto been uſed. 

Thoſe who had fallen in this action, were ex- 
tolled as the firſt martyrs of public liberty: their 
names and families became objects of reſpect and 
veneration; and they were pointed out as examples 
of neceflary i imitation in the arduous conflict where- 
in America was now engaged. 


98 58 6 
In the midſt of this univerſal fermentation, plans 


of revenge againſt Britain were framing every where. 


The heads and hearts of all people in the Colonies 
were equally warm upon this occaſion; and they 
ſeemed, as it were, to vie with each other who 


ſhould exhibit the moſt violent proofs of reſent- 
ment, 5 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Tranſactions at Boſton.— Meeting of the Continental 
Congreſs at Philadelphia. Its proceedings. Crous 
Point and Ticonderoga ſurprized by the Americans. 
—Arrival of reinforcements at Boftoa.—Aftion at 
Bunker's Hill, —Conſequences of the Quebec Aft — 
Further proceedings of the Congreſs.—Acceſſion of 
Georgia to the American Confederacy.—General 
Waſhington appointed to the Chief Command of the 
American Forces, 


1775, 


FT*HE firſt mark of the public reſentment of 
America, was a total ſtop to the exportation of 
all proviſions from their ports. This they knew 
muſt bring infinite diſtreſs on the Britiſh iflands in 
the Weſt Indies, whole only dependence for their 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence, was on the importations of 
that nature from North America. 
While they were thus univerſally intent on the 
means of proſecuting their revenge, the concilia- 
tory propoſitions, moved by Lord North in Parlia- 
ment, were brought to America, But this was no 
ſeaſon for their reception: the people now enter- 
tained a rooted ſuſpicion of every offer of that Kind 
which came from England. | 
The firſt public body befare which they were 
laid, was the Aſſembly of Pennſylvania. But here 
they met with a total rejection: they were repre- 
ſented as dangerous and unadequate to the wiſhes of 
America, The ſame opinion was adopted by the 
neighbouring Colony of Jerſey; and, after the ex- 
ample of theſe, they were entirely rejected every 


* here. 
In 


„ 


In the mean while, the Britiſh troops at Boſton 
were cloſely blocked up. They were cut off from 


all ſupplies of vegetables and freſh proviſions, and 
reduced to ſubſiſt wholly on falt meat. The inha- 


bitants were in the ſame condition. The Provin- 
cials were the more ſtrict in the prevention of all 
ſupplies, as they intended thereby to compel the 


Governor to permit the departure of the town's peo- 


ple, whoſe number was too great to be maintained 
out of the ſtores appropriated to the garriſon ; or 
to ſuffer, at leaſt, the women and children to de- 
part, according to repeated ſolicitations to that 
purpoſe. e 
After much entreaty from the inhabitants, an 
agreement was at length concluded, by which they 
were to be at liberty to quit the place, and carry 
off their effects, on delivering up their arms. The 
chearfully acquieſced in this propoſal; but after 
making this ſurrender, numbers were, to their great 
diſappointment, ſtill detained ; and thoſe who had 
permiſſion to depart, were obliged to leave all their 
effects. This reduced many genteel families to 
great indigence. The poor and the helpleſs, indeed, 
were all diſmiſſed. | 
During theſe proceedings, the Continental Con- 
oth May, greſs met at Philadelphia. They be— 
1775- gan their ſeſſion with reſolutions to 
raiſe an army, and to eſtabliſh a large paper cur- 
rency to defray the public charges, the Colonies 
in their united capacity becoming ſecurity for the 
payment of it in due time, in real money. 
They next adverted to the means of diſtreſſing 
Britain moſt effectually in her American concerns. 


To this intent they ſtrictly prohibited the ſupply- 


ing of the Britiſh fiſhery upon the Banks of New- 
ſoundland, with any proviſions whatſoever. Fully 


do effect this meaſure, all exportation was forbidden 
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to thoſe Colonies in America that ſtill remanied in 
her ſubjection. 
This was a proceeding wholly unexpected in 
England. It was ſeverely felt among the Britiſh 
ſettlements, and ſhipping, at Newfoundland. In 
order to prevent a real famine, many veſſels were 
neceſſitated to return home with all ſpeed, to fetch 
cargoes of proviſions tor the ſubſiſtence of the peo- 
ple there. 
While Congreſs was occupied in this manner, it 
received the agreeable news, that the people of New 
York had determined to join with the other Colo- 
nies, and to adopt the reſolutions they had taken, 
and the meaſures they had concerted againſt Bri- 
tain. 
This Colony had long continued on a plan of 
moderation, in hopes of being able to bring about 
a reconciliation; but the affair at Lexington 
had now put an end to all ſuch expectations. 
—Upon receiving the news of that engagement, 
numerous aſſociations of the party inimical to 
Britain, was immediately formed, by which the 
Provincial Congreſs was elected. 
As the fituation of the city of New York lays it 
open to the ſea, it was judged impracticable to de- 
fend it againſt a naval attack, For this reaton it 
was thought moſt adviſable, before the approach 
of a Britith ſquadron, which was daily expected, 
to ſecure the military ſtores, and to remove the 
women and children out of all danger. After this 
departure of ſo many individuals, whoſe preſence 
would have incumbered them, the inhabitants pro- 
vided for all other contingencies. In caſe they 
found themſelves unable to prevent the enemy from 
taking poſſeſſion of the city, their final determina- 
tion was then to commit it to the flames. 
While the Provinces on the ſea coaſt were pre- 
paring for their defence, the people in the in! land 
ſettlements 
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ſettlements of the Northern Colonies were not leſs 


occupied. Some active and reſolute individuals, 
without waiting for orders, or communicating their 
deſigns to their ruling powers, concerted together 
a plan, which dcnoted the enterpriſing ſpirit that 
animated the Ainericans at that time: it was to 
ſurprize Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the other 
forts that command the Lakes, which form the 
line of communication between the Colonies and 
Canada. Several perſons, it is ſaid, formed the 
ſame project unknown to each other, and fell in 
together on their way to execute it. 

The principal conductors of this expedition, 
were, Colonels Eaſton and Allen : the body under 
their command conſiſted of two hundred and fifty 
men. At the head of theſe they ſet forward with 
great ſegrecy and expedition, and had the good 
luck to ſurprize both the garriſons of Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga, which fell into their hands with- 
out the loſs of a man on either fide. 

The ſeizure they made on this occaſion was very 
confiderable : they found two hundred pieces of 
cannon, beſide mortars, and a large quantity of 
military ſtores. They took two veſſels completely 


equipped, and materials in readineſs for the con- 


ſtruction of others. 5 
This ſucceſsful expedition gave to the Ameri- 
cans entire command of thoſe important paſſes 


for the poſſeſſion of which ſo much Britiſn and 
French blood had been ſhed during the laſt war. It 


was in its immediate conſequences, a heavy blow 


to the intereſt of Great Britain; as, Boſton except- 


ed, the had not now a fingle hold left her in the 
tevolted Colonies. | 


Towards the cloſe of May, the long expected re- 


inforcements arrived at Boſton, together wich the 


Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, all offi- 
8 1 8 5 Cers 
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| 

cers of approved merit, and whoſe behaviour in the 
| laft war had juſtly gained them much reputation, 

| By theſe arrivals, the troops now formed a large 
| and reſpectable body: both the officers and ſol- 
| diers were, without exaggeration, equal to any in 
Europe for diſcipline and valour. From the cha- 
racter of thoſe who now commanded them, it was 
expected they would not long remain inactive, and 
that their operations would not be confined to fo 
narrow a fcene as Boſton. 

It was become in ſome meaſure neceſſary to ex- 
tend the quarters of the army, for ſuch at preſent 
the forces in that place might be reputed. The 
Provincials boaſted that they were beſieging thoſe 
who had been ſent to ſubdue them; and as there 
was ſome truth in this vaunt, it was incumbent on 
our people to remove it. 

Since the blockade began, ſome ſkirmiſhes had 
happened in the iſlands that lie in Boſton Bay. They 
were occaſioned by the endeavours of both parties 
to carry of the ſtock upon them: the Provincaals 
had the advantage: they burned in the laſt, an arm- 
ed ſchooner, left aground by the tide, and which 
the crew, after ſtanding a heavy fire of muſketry 
and cannon, were obliged to abandon. 

It had been propoſed immediately after the fight 

at Lexington, to lead the Provincials on to Boſton, 
chile their ſpirits were animated with the bufineſs 
of that day; but this propoſal was overruled by the 
conſideration, that the ſtorming of ſuch a place 
would neceflarily involve in one common ſlaughter, 
both the military and the inhabitants, 

Other motives had probably their ſhare in this 
prevention. The number of ſhips of war and armed 
veſſels of all denominations that ſurrounded and 
guarded the town on every fide, would have ren— 
dered ſuch an attempt next to impracticable. The 

troops were numerous enough for a defence 2 

rom 
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from their {kill and courage, added to the expecta- 

tion of no quarter from an enraged enemy, would 
have made a moſt deſperate refiſtance ; they were 
well provided with ertillery and ammunition, and 
knew perfectly how to ule them. 


Thoſe, on the other hand, who commanded the 


Provincials, did not care to expoſe them to a re- 


pulſe, which would probably have been attended 
with a dreadful ſlaughter. They had been witneſs 
to the cauſes that militated for them at Lexington, 
and were ſenſible of the difference between an en- 
gagement in cloſe paſſes, and narrow lanes, where 
the enemy they attacked was avowedly retreating, 
and the facing of him on a ground he had choſen, 
and where he ſtood prepared to fight : were the 
Provincials in ſuch a conflict to be defeated, it 
would throw a damp on their ardour that would be 
followed by worſe conſequences than the mere loſs of 
men they would ſuffer on ſuch an occaſion : this 
might be repaired ; but the diminution of ſpirit and 
alacrity, they were conſcious, was the greateſt of 
all loſſes in war, eſpecially to men juſt entered into 


that arduous career, whom little ſucceſſes would 


animate, but whom ſuch an overthrow would en- 
_ tirely diſcourage, - 
While both parties at Boſton were ſtanding, as 
it were at bay, and watching each others motions, 
the Continental Congreſs was taking the moſt vi- 
gorous meaſures, and acting with a {ſpirit that aſto- 
niſhed all men who reflected that they were but in 
the infancy of their exertions. | 
They boldly paſſed a reſolution ſimilar to that 
upon which the Britiſh nation, a century ago, 
tounded the Revolution. They declared that the 
obligation of obedience to the Crown of Great 


Britain from the Colony of Maſſachuſet, be- 


ing giſſolyed by the violation of its charter, 
the 
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the people were legally at liberty to proceed 
to the choice of a Houſe of Repreſentatives, and 


a Council, in conformity to the ſpirit and ſubſtance 


of the charter thus violated. 
They paſled another reſolution, by which they 


forbid the acceptance or negociation of any bill 


of exchange, note, or order of any Britiſh officer or 


agent, or the ſupplying them with money; and 


prohibited the furniſhing the Britiſh army or navy 
with proviſions, or demands of any kind. 

In order to evince how ſecurely their protection 
and gratitude might be depended on by their friends 


and adherents, and at the ſame time to ſhow how 


much they diſregarded the frowns and diſpleaſure of 
the Britiſh Court, they re-appointed Doctor Frank- 
lin Poſtmaſter-General in America, an office from 
which he had been removed in England, on account 


of his adherence to the cauſe of the Colonies. ' 


On the twelfth of June, a proclamation was iſſued 


by the Britith government at Boſton, offering a par- 


don, in the King's name, to all who laid down their 
arms, and returned to their homes and occupations. 
Two perſons only were excepted, Mr. Samuc! 


Adams, and Mr. John Hancock, whoſe guilt was 


repreſented as too great and notorious to eſcape pu- 
niſhment. All who did not accept of this offer, or 


who aſſiſted, abetted, or correſponded with them, 


were to be deemed guilty of treaſon and rebellion, 
and treated accordingly. By this proclamation it 
was declared, that as the courts of judicature were 


Thut, martial law ſhould take place, till a due courſe 


of juſtice could be re-eſtabliſhed. 

But this act of government was as little regarded 
as the preceding. To convince the world how 
firmly they were determined to perſevere in their 


meaſures, and how ſmall an impreffion was made 


by the menaces of Britain, Mr, Hancock immed!- 


ately - 


1 
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is proſeription was choſen Prefident of 
the Congrets. „ | 

The proclamation had no other effect than to pre- 
pare people's minds for the worſt that might fol- 
low. The appellation of traitors and rebels, was 
now the moſt honourable and ſafe in America : ſuch 
as were ſuſpected of fidelity and attachment to Great 
Britain, were in fact the moit expoſed to deteſtation 
and danger; and obliged, for the ſake of perſonal 
fecurity, to diſſemble their real ſentiments. 

The reinforcements arrived from Britain, the 
eagerneſs of the Britiſh military to avail themſelves 
of their preſent ſtrength, and the poſition of the 
Provincials, concurred to make both parties dili> 
gent in their preparations for action. It was equal- 
ly the deſire of both: the firſt were earneſt to ex- 
hibit an unqueſtionable teſtimony of their ſuperi- 
ority, and to terminate the quarrel by one decifive 
blow; the others were no leſs willing to come to a 
ſecond engagement, from a confidence they would 
be able to convince their enemies that they would 
find the ſubjugation of America a much more diffi- 
cult taſk than they had promiſed themſelves. 

Oppoſite to the northern ſhore of the ' peninſula 
upon which Boſton ſtands, lies Charleſtown, divi- 
ded from it by a river about the breadth of the 
Thames at London bridge. Neither the Britifh, 
nor Provincial troops, had hitherto bethought them- 


ſelves of ſecuring this place. In its neighbourhood, 


a little to the eaſt, is a high ground called Bunker's- 


Hill, which overlooks and commands the whole 


town of Boſton. VE 

In the night of the fixteenth of June, a party of 
the Provincials took poſſeſſion of this hill, and 
worked with ſo much induſtry and diligence, that 


by break of day they had almoſt completed a re- 


doubt, together with a ſtrong intrenchment, reach- 
Ag half a mile as far as the river Myſtic to the 


eaſt, 
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eaſt. As ſoon as diſcovered, they were plied with a 
heavy and inceſſant fire from the ſhips and floating 
batteries that ſurrounded the neck on which Charles- 
town is fituated, and from the cannon planted on the 
neareſt eminences on the Boſton fide. 8 
This did not however prevent them from conti- 
nuing their work, which they had entirely finiſhed 


by mid-day, when it was found neceſſary to take 


more effectual methods to diſlodge them. 

To this purpoſe a conſiderable body was landed 
at the foot of Bunker's- Hill, under the command 
of General Howe, and General Pigot. The firſt was 
to attack the Provincial lines, the ſecond the re- 
doubt. The Britiſh troops advanced with great in- 
trepidity ; but on their approach, were received 
with a fire from behind the intrenchments, that 
continued pouring during a full half hour upon 
them like a ftream. The execution it did was terri- 
ble: ſome of the braveſt and oldeſt officers declared, 
that for the time it laſted, it was the hotteſt fervice 
they had ever ſeen. General Howe flood for tome 
moments almoſt alone; the officers and ſoldiers about 
him being nearly all ſlain or diſabled : his intrepi - 
dity and preſence of mind were remarkable on this 
trying occaſion. : 5 5 

General Pigot on the left, was in the mean time 
engaged with the Provincials who had thrown them- 
ſelves into Charleſtown, as well as with the redoubt, 


and met with the ſame reception as the right. 


Though he conducted his attack with great {kill and 
courage, the inceſſant deſtruction made among the 


troops, threw them at firſt into ſome diſorder, but 


General Clinton coming up with a reinforcement, 
they quickly rallied, and attacked the works with 
ſuch fury, that the Provincials were not able to reſiſt 
them, and retreated bevond the neck of land that 
leads into Charleſtown. | e 8 
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" 
This was the bloodieſt engagement during the 


whole war. The loſs of the Britiſh troops amount- 
ed in killed and wounded to upwards of a thouſand. 
Among the firſt were nineteen, and among the laſt 
ſeventy officers. Colonel Abercromby, Major Pit- 
cairn of the marines, and Majors Williams and 
Spenlowe, men of diſtinguiſhed bravery, fell in this 

action; which, though it terminated to the advan- 
tage of the King's forces, coſt altogether a dreadful 
price. 


The loſs on the Provincial ſide, according to 
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their account, did not exceed five hundred. This 
might be true, as they fought behind intrenchments, 
part of which were cannon proof, and where it was 


not poſſible for the muſketry to annoy them: this 
accounts no leſs for the numbers they deſtroy- 
ed, to which the expertneſs of their markſmen 
chiefly contributed. To render the dexterity of 
theſe completely effectual, muſkets ready loaded 
were handed to them, as faſt as they could be dif- 
charged, that they might loſe no time in re- loading 
them, and they took aim chiefly at the officers. 

During the whole time of action, the Provincials 
were ſupported by continual reinforcements; theſe 
were clearly perceived by the numerous ſpectators 
of this engagement, on the tops of houſes, and 
every riſing ground in Boſton. Thus when fatigued, 
they were relieved by others, who took their places, 
and renewed the fight with freſh vigour. In this 
manner 1t was computed, that firſt and laſt, up- 
wards of five thouſand Provincials were employed 
in the ſervice of this day. 

The great ſlaughter occaſioned on the left of the 
Britiſh troops from the houſes in Charleſtown, ob- 
liged them to ſet fire to that place. The Provin- 
cials defended it ſome time with much obſtinacy, 
but it was quickly reduced to aſhes; and when de- 


prived of that cover, they were immediately com- 
pelled to retire, . "SAO 
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Ihe valour diſplayed by the Britiſh troops in en- 
countering and overcoming ſo many obſtructions, 
did them the higheſt honour in the opinion of al 
impartial men. The intrenchments caſt up by the 
Provincials, though the work of a few hours, were 
contrived with great ſtrength and judiciouſneſs; 


and to do them juſtice, they did not forſake them | 


till after a very gallant reſiſtance. 

The man whoſe fall was moſt lamented among 
the Americans, was Doctor Warren, a phyſician, 
he was a gentleman in high reputation for his elo- 
quence, -and various abilities; he was one of the 
principal and moſt active members of the Conti. 
nental Congreſs in the preceding year, and was at 
this time Preſident of the Provincial Congreſs of 
Maſſachuſet: he commanded the lines of Bunker's- 
Hill as a Major-general on that memorable day, and 
took his ſtation in the redoubt facing General 
Pigot's attack, He fell bravely at the head of his 
men, juſt as he was pointing to, and reminding thoſe 
about him, it is ſaid, of the mottos inſcribed on 
the American colours planted on their intrench- 


ments; on one ſide of which were theſe words :— 


An Appeal to Heaven: and on the other the fol- 
lowing—** Qui tranſtulit, ſuſtinet ** Meaning, that 
the ſame Providence which brought their anceſtors 
to America, would now ſupport their deſcendants. 

But notwithſtanding the honour of the day re- 
mained to the Britiſh troops, the Americans boaſted 
that the real advantages were on their ſide, They 
had, ſaid they, ſo much weakened their enemies in 
this engagement, as to put an entire ſtop to. their 


operations. Inſtead of coming forth, and 1mprov- 


ing their pretended victory, they did not dare 10 
venture out of the trenches and fortifications the) 
had conſtructed round Boſton. 

The only apparent benefit gained by the troops, 


Was that they kept poſſeſſion of the ground whercon 
Charlton 
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Charleſtown had ſtood ; they fortified it on every 
fide, in order to ſecure themſelves from the ſudden 
attacks that were daily threatened from ſo numerous 
a force as that which now inveſted Boſton. _ 
But this enlargement of their quarters, though it 
contributed to render their confinement leſs irk- 
ſome, added not a little to the military duty the 
were obliged to go through, and in fact doubled 
their fatigues at a ſeaſon, when the heat rendered 
them more painful than at any other. Theſe, toge- 
ther with the want of freſh proviſions, occaſioned 
much illneſs among the ſoldiery. | 
The Provincials, on the other hand, toconvince the 
troops how little their ſucceſs had availed them, 


raiſed intrenchments on a height oppoſite Charles- 


town, intimating to them that they were ready 
for another Bunker's-Hill buſineſs, whenever they 
thought proper, and were no leſs willing than they 
to make another trial of ſkill. | | 

In expectation of another attempt of the like na- 
ture, they covered the weakeſt parts of their en- 
campment with ſtrong redoubts, and extended their 
works cloſe to thoſe that had been erected by the 
garriſon on Boſton Neck, where they attacked and 
burnt a guard-houſe. „ 

Their boldneſs increaſed to a degree that aſto- 
niſhed the Britiſh officers, who had unhappily been 
_ taught to believe them a contemptible enemy, averſe 
to the dangers of war, and incapable of the regular 
operations of an army. The ſkirmiſhes were now 
renewed in Boſton bay. The neceſſities of the gar- 
riſon occaſioned ſeveral attempts to carry off the re- 
maining ſtock of cattle, and other articles of provi- 


ſion they might contain. But the Provincials, who 


were better acquainted with the navigation of the 


bay, landed on theſe iſlands, in ſpite of the precau- 


tions of the numerous ſhipping, and deſtroyed or 
carried off whatever could be of any uſe : they even 
"V0 4 Nos $4. U ventured 
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ventured fo far as to burn the light-houſe fituated 

at the entrance of the harbour, aud afterwards made 

priſoners a number of workmen that had been ſent 

to repair it, together with a party of marines that 
uarded them. 

Mean while, in order to remedy the diſtreſſes 
under which the garriſon and ſhipping began jointly 
to labour, armed veſſels were ſent out, that made 
prizes indiſcriminately of all the coafting craft laden 
with provyfions that came in their way. The crews 
ſometimes landed in queſt, of neceflaries, but they 
met with great oppoſition, and were ſometimes driven 
back by the country people. Theſe 3 
oceaſioned much animoſity on both ſides. 

Another cauſe of diſcontent, was the ſeizure of 
ſhips for breach of the regulations lately made, the 
owners making all poſhble reſiſtance on the one 
hand, and the ſevereſt compulſion being uſed on 
the other, Theſe unceafing conteſts produced many 
{ſcenes of miſchief, and the refuſal of compliance with 
the eſtabliſned injunctions, brought heavy puniſh- 
ments upon ſome of the places on the coaſt, 

While thele tranfactions were taking place in the 
Britiſh Colonies, the Province of Quebec begen 
alſo to participate in the public diſcontents: thc 
act which had been framed for the regulation ot 
that Province, produced effects far different from 
thoſe that had becn expected from it. The majo- 
rity of the Canadians received it with the moſt evi. 
dent marks of diſapprobation, and cordially united 
with the Britiſh ſettlers in that government, in re- 
Probating it as tyrannical and oppreſſive. 

It had been confidently expected, that the good. 
will and intereſt of the French Canadians would 
have been entirely ſecured, by thus replacing their 
government on its former footing. Adminiſtration 
had flattered itſelf that General Carlton, the new 


Governor, would bave raiſcd with all facility, 3 
* numctots 


numerous body 15 troops in that b with 
which to co-operate with General Gage. So ſan- 
guine was that expectation, that twenty thouſand 
ſtand of arms, and a great quantity of military 
ſtores, had been ſhipped to Quebec for that purpoſe: 

But inſtead of expreſſing the leaſt ſatisfaction at 
the frame of government tranſmitted to them from 
Great Britain, or any willingneſs to ſecond the de- 
figns of miniſtry, they ſeemed decidedly averſe to 
both. 


1 hey were now, faid they, under the govern- 


ment of Britain, and would demean themſelves 


peaceably and loyally; but were total ſtrangers to 
the nature of the diſputes between that government 
and its American dependencies, and it would. not 
become them to make themſelves parties in ſuch 
diſputes. Were the Governor to raiſe the . militia 
of the Province, they would obey him ſo far as to 
defend it if attacxed; but would not march beyond 
its precincts, nor attack their neighbours. 

In this difficulty, application was made to the 
| Biſhop to influence the people, through the reſpect 
and deference they owed to his function and dig- 
nity, to a chearful acquieſcence in the views of the 
. Britiſh government. He was urged to iſſue an epiſ- 
copal admonition to that end, to be read in churches 
by the prieſts to their pariſhioners : : but he declined 
all compliance with ſuch a meaſure, as con trary to 
the rules of the Roman clergy. 

Some eecleſiaſtics however were found, who ex- 
erted themſelves in the ſervice of government, but 
with very little effect. 

The principal efforts were made on this oc- 
caſion by the Nobleſſe. As they reaped the 
chief benefit of the act, they thought themſelves 
bound in gratitude to manifeſt their Zeal and at- 
tachment to thoſe who framed it: they accordingly 
were frenuous 1 in maintaining.the neceſſity, as well 
U 2 a9 
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as the duty, of not only paying a faithful and entire 
| obedience to the laws enacted for the government 
| of the Colony, but alſo of complying readily with 
the defires expreſſed by their ſuperiors. 
But the community at large ſtood immoveable 
| in their determination to remain in a ſtate of perfect 
neutrality between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
The truth was, that they had ſufficiently experienced 
the ſuperior advantages of a Britiſh government, to 
be defirous not to relinquiſh them. It was now al- 
moſt fifteen years fince the reduction of that Pro- 
vince: they had during that ſpace, been treated 
with ſo much lenity, and had been ſo much bene- 
fitted by the increaſe of trade and bufineſs of al! 
kinds, that they were fully convinced it was their 
intereſt to preſerve their preſent, and to oppoſe 
whatever had a tendency to bing them back to thei 
former fituation.” 
In this perſuaſion, notwithſtanding they paſſively 
ſubmitted to the form of government impoſed upon 
them by the Britiſh miniſtry, they refuſed to take 
an active part in forcing their neighbours to a ſub- 
miſhon, which they apprehended might terminate 
to their own detriment, 3 
Neither is it improbable, that the more ſhrewd 
and thinking people among them might view the 
diſturbances in the Britiſh Colonies, as a motive to 
induce the Britiſh miniſtry to treat them the more 
favourably, in order to retain their allegiance, and 
to prevent them from accepting thoſe offers of coali- 
tion which were held out to them by the Colonies, 
For this reaſon it might chiefly be, that though 
they acquieſced in the arrangements made for their 
internal government, they did not incline to pro- 
ceed any further, and thought that by doing this, 
they had ſufficiently teſtifled their fidelity, and 
ought not to be required to do any more. 
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Poſſibly too, the arguments that had been laid 
before them in the addreſs tranſmitted to them by 
the Colonies, might have produced ſome effect, and 
gained over to theſe a number of partizans and 
well-wiſhers among a people, who were now ac- 
quainted with, and began to reliſh the Engliſh max- 
ims of government. 

In default of the Canadians, hopes were enter- 
tained of engaging the various tribes of Indians 
that lie on the back-ſertlements of the Colonies, to 
take up arms in the cauſe of Great Britain. Secret 
agents were employed for that purpoſe, and large 
preſents were made to their chicfs and leading men, 
with a view to win their concurrence, _ | 

A ſtrong and vigorous attack had been propoſed 
on thoſe parts that lay moſt expoſed, as the moſt 
ſcaſonable diverſion that could be made in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the Colonies ; it would have 
alarmed and thrown into confuſion a conſiderable 
proportion of the Coloniſts, and would have much 
weakened thoſe efforts they were obliged to make 
for their defence on the ſea-coaſts, where they were 
liable to be continually and cloſely preſſed in many 
quarters. „ 8 

But the endeavours of ſuch as were employed on 
this occaſion were not ſucceſsful, The Indians 
were not by any means diſpoſed to hearken to any 
ſolicitations tending to hoſtilities. They did not, 


ſaid they, - underſtand the nature of the quarrel; | 


they were ſurprized that Engliſhmen ſhould apply 
to them for aſſiſtance againſt each other; they re- 


ſpected them all, and could not diſtinguiſh who was 


in fault, whether thoſe who dwelt in America, or 
thoſe who lived on the other fide of the ocean; they 
| adviſed them to be reconciled, and not to ſhed the 


blood of brethren ; it gave them ſerious grief and 


| Concern to behold ſuch enmity among them; bur 
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as they knew not whoſe cauſe was juſt, they would 


eſpouſe the fide of neither. 


"Theſe e were very alarming to the 


Congreſs: they knew the dangers that would ariſe 


from a war with the native Americans, aſſiſted by 
the power of Britain: they had lately experienced 
how much miſchief they could do alone, The im- 
portance of a good underſtanding with them in fo 
perilous a ſituation as that of the Colonies awaken- 
ed all their attention to prevent a rupture. In order, 
if poſſible, to obtain their good-will, they -repre- 
ſented to them, that the Engliſh on the other fide 
of the water, had formed the wicked defign to en- 
ſlave them; and that they had only taken up arms 
to defend their freedom: they hoped therefore, 
that. as the original natives of America were the 
freeſt people upon earth, they would nat aſſiſt in 
taking away that liberty from others, of which they 
were ſo juſtly fond themſelves, Were the Engliſh 
againſt whom they were now fighting, to overcome 
their brethren in America, they would ſoon make 
ſlaves of all the other people in that country, as 
they were become ſo proud and haughty, that they 
would not ſuffer their commands to be diſobeyed, 
however unreaſonable and unjuſt, : 
With reaſonings of this kind the emiſfaries of 
Congreſs found means to prepoſſeſs in their favour 
the minds of many of the principal Indians: they 


ſucceeded even fa far, as to render it neceſſary for 


thoſe who were employed on the part of the Engliſh, 
to conſult their perſopal ſafety by withdrawing 
themſelves, | PO 
Having thus provided for the ſafety of the weak- | 
eſt parts of the Feger, they were now at lei- 
ture to look forward with leſs anxiety, and to pro- 


ſecute the reſidue of thoſe meaſures, which would 


have ſuffered * ſo material an interruption, oy 
fo the 
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the endeavours of Britain ſucceeded in bringing the 
Indians upon them at this time. 


Articles of confederation and perpetual union 


were ſolemnly agreed upon by the delegates of the 
various Colonies, aſſembled at Philadelphia. They 
were framed, with great unanimity, on that repub- 
lican plan which flowed from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American confederacy. 

They bound themſelves and their poſterity, for 
their common defence againſt their enemies, for the 
ſecurity of their liberties and properties, their per- 
ſonal ſafety, and their general welfare. 

Each Colony was to retain a complete jurifdic- 
tion within its own limits; to enact laws and forms 
of adminiſtration, and enjoy independent loves 

reignty in all domeſtic matters. | 

For the more convenient management of general 
intereſts, delegates were to be elected annually in 
each Colony, to meet in Congreſs at ſuch time and 
place as ſhould have becn agreed upon in the pre- 
ceding Congreſs. 

Where particular circumſtances did not make a 
deviation neceflary, it was to be underſtood as a 
rule, that each ſucceeding Congreſs ſhould be held 
in a different Colony, till the whole number had 
been gone through, and ſo in, perpetual rotation. 

The power of Congreſs was to extend to the de- 
termining upon war and peace; the entering into 
alliances; the ſettling diſputes between the reſpec- 
tive Colonies, and the planting new Colonies where 
proper. 

The Congreſs was to make ſuch general ordi- 
nances as appeared neceſſary for the common wel- 


tare of the Colonies, and to which their particular 


aſſemblies could not properly be competent; ſuch 
as the regulation of the common forces, and mat- 
ters of general commerce or currency. 
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It was alſo to have the appointment of all officers, 
civil and military, appertaining to the general con- 
federacy ; ſuch as Generals, Admirals, Ambaſladors, 
and others in like ſtations. 

The charges of war, and all other expences in. 
curred for the public ſervice of the union, were to 
be defrayed out of the common treaſury, which was 
to be ſupplied by each Colony in proportion to its 
number of male polls, between ſixteen and fixty 
years of age: the taxes for paying that proportion 
to be laid and levied by, the laws of. each Colony. 

The number of. delegates from each Colony 
was to be regulated by the number of ſuch polls re- 

turned; one delegate to be allowed for every five 
thouſand polls. 


At every meeting of the Congreſs, one half of 


the members, excluſive of proxies, ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary to make a quorum. If any delegate was 
abſent, from neceſfity, he ſhould be empowered to 
appoint any other delegate, from the ſame Colony, 


on 


to vate for him by proxy. | 
An executive council was to be appointed by 
Congreſs out of their own body, to conſiſt of twelve 
perſons ; four of whom were annually to be replaced 
5 four others, | z . 
This council, of whom eight were to be a quo- 
rum, was, in the receſs of Congreſs, to be en- 


truſted with the execution of all the meaſures it had 


reſol ved upon; to have the management all of the 


Continental buſineſs at home and intereſts abroad; 


to receive application from foreign countries; to 
propure matters for the conſideration of Congrels; 

to fill up, in the abſence of that body, all public 
offices that fall vacant ; and to draw upon the trea- 
fury for neceſſary ſervices. 5 5 
No Colony was to engage in offenfive war with 

zn Indian nation, without conſent of Congreſs. 
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The boundaries and lands of all the Indian nations 
were to be aſcertained, and ſecured to them. No 
purchaſes of land to be made by private individuals, 
nor even by any particular Colony hereafter, with- 
out permiſſion obtained from Congreſs. | 

Agents were to be appointed by Congreſs to reſide 
amongſt the Indians in proper diſtricts, whoſe duty 
it was to be, to prevent frauds and injuſtice in the 
trade with them; and who were, at the public ex- 
pence, to relieve their perſonal wants and diſtreſſes. 

This confederation was to laſt until the terms of 
reconciliation propoſed in the petition of the laſt 
Congreſs to the King, were agreed to, and the acts 


reſtraining the commerce of America repealed, till 


reparation was made for ſhutting up the port of Boſ- 
ton, the burning of Charleſtown, and the expences 
incurred by the war, and till the Britiſh troops were 
entirely withdrawn from the Colonies. i 


When thoſe events took place, the Colonies were 


to return to their former connections and friendſhip 
with Great Britain; but on failure thereof, the con- 
federation was to be perpetual. -—- 

Such was the tenor of the fœderal union entered 
into with ſo much warmth and readineſs by the Co- 
lonies. It was plain by the ſtile and manner they 
adopted in the wording of it, that they looked upon 
a reconciliation with Great Britain as a very doubt- 
ful event, 

The action at Bunker's Hill had filled the Ame- 
ricans with much higher notions of their ability to 
reſiſt the efforts of Great Britain than they had ever 


entertained, Notwithſtanding the noted bravery of 


the Britiſh troops, they had found means to face 
them in a manner, which, though it did not place 
them upon a full equality of valour and diſcipline, 
yet ſhowed that they were a formidable enemy ; and 


that they knew how to make the moſt of every ad- 


This 
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This perſuaſion, which was certainly well found. 
ed, animated them to a ſurpriſing degree, and was 
a circumſtance which operated with great force in 
all their deliberations: thoſe. of Congreſs, itſelf, 
took a bolder turn from this period. They had 

from the beginning been reſolute and firm ; but 

they now aſſumed an ardour and deciſiveneſs, which 
: | indicated that they felt their ſtrength, and were en- 

rirely confident, that by exerting it vigorouſly, they 
ſhould be able to ſurmount all difficulties, and would 

not fail, with perſeverance, to obtain the end pro- 

| poſed. E143 5 „„ 

In this temper of mind they began to weigh the 
progreſs and actual circumſtances of the cauſe for 
which they were contending, and came to a deter- 
[ mination, that after what had patled, an explicit 
ö and formal avowal, and juſtification of what they 
0 had done, and intended to do, was proper and ne- 

ceffary. CFC 
Jo this intent they publiſhed a declaration, ſet- 
ting forth the cauſes and neceffity of their taking 
up arms, and reſiſting, by open force, the autho- 
rity and the government of Great Britain. This 
| declaration was conceived in terms remarkably 
Th pointed and ſtrong. | 
„Were it poflible,” ſaid they, “ for men who exer- 
ciſe their reaſon, to believe that the Divine Author 
L” of our exiſtence, intended a part of the human race 
| to hold an abſolute property in, and unbounded 
| power over others, marked out by his infinite good- 
neſs and wiſdom as the objects of a legal domina. . 

tion, never rightfully reſiſtable, however. ſevere and 

oppreſſive, the inhabitants of theſe colonies might, * 

at leaft, require from the Parliament of Great Þri- 
tain ſome evidence that this dreadful authority over 

them has been granted to that body. But a rever- 

ence for our great. Creator, principles of hum 1 

nity, and the dictates of common ſenſe, muſt con. 14 
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vince all thoſe who reflect upon the ſubject, that 
government was inſtituted to promote the welfare 
of mankind, and ought to be adminiſtered for the 
attainment of that end. F NO ny ROO AL 

«© The legiſlature of Great Britain, however, ſti- 
mulated by an inordinate paſhon for power, not only 
unjuſtifiable, but which they know to be peculiarly 
reprobated by the very conſtitution of that king- 
dom, and deſpairing of ſucceſs in any mode of con- 
teſt where regard ſhould be had to truth, law, or 
right, have at length deſerting thoſe, attempted to 
effect their cruel and impolitic purpoſe, of enſlaving 
theſe Colonies, by violence, and have thereby ren— 
dered it neceſſary for us to cloſe with their laſt ap- 
peal from reaſon to arms. Yet however blinded 


that Afſembly may be by their intemperate rage 


for unlimited domination, ſo to ſlight juſtice and 
the opinion of mankind, we eſteem ourſelves bound 
by obligations of reſpect to the reſt of the world, 
to make known the juſtice of our cauſe. py 

„Our forefathers, inhabitants of the iſland of 


Great Britain, left their native land to ſeck, on theſe 


ſhores, a reſidence for civil and religious freedom. 
At the expence of their blood, at the hazard of their 
fortunes, without the leaſt charge to the country 
from which they removed, by unceaſing labour and 


an unconquerable ſpirit, they effected ſettlements in 


the diſtant and inhoſpitable wilds of America, then 
filled with numerous and warlike nations of barba- 
r1ans, Societies or governments, veſted with per— 


fect legiſlatures, were formed under charters from 


the crown, and an harmonious intercourſe was-eſta- 
bliſhed between the Colonies and the kingdom, from 
which they derived their origin. The mutual be— 
nefits of this union became in a ſhort time ſo extra- 
ordinary, as to excite aſtoniſhment, It is univerſal - 
y confeſſed, that the amazing increafe of the wealth, 
jircngth, and navigation of the realm, aroſe res 
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this ſource ; and the miniſter who ſo wiſely and ſuc. 


_ ceſsfully directed the meaſures of Great Britain in 
the late war, publicly declared that thoſe Colonics 


enabled her to triumph over her enemies. 
Towards the concluſion of that war, it pleaſed 
our ſovereign to make a change in his councils. 
From that fatal moment, the affairs of the Britiſh 
empire began to fall into confuſion ; and gradually 
fliding from the ſummit of glorious proſperity, to 
which they had been advanced by the virtues and 
abilities of one man, are at length diſtracted by the 


convulſions that now ſhake it to its deepeſt founda- 
tions. The new miniſtry, finding the brave foes of 


Britain, though frequently defeated, yet till con- 


tending, took up the unfortunate idea of granting 


them a haſty peace, and of then ſubduing her 


faithful friends. 


« Theſe devoted Colonies were judged to be in 
ſuch a ſtate, as to preſent victories without blood- 
ſhed, and all the eaſy emoluments of ſtatutable 
plunder.” The uninterrupted tenor of their peace- 
able and reſpectful behaviour from the beginning 
of their caloniſation ; their dutiful, zealous, and 
uſeful ſervices during the war, though ſo recently 


and amply acknowledged in the moſt honourable 


manner by his Majefty, by the late King, and by Par- 
liament, could not ſave them from the meditated 
innovations, Parliament was influenced to adopt 
the pernicious project; and aſſuming a new power 


over them, has, in the courſe of eleven years, 


given ſuch decifive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and con- 
iequgnces attending this power, as to leave no doubt 
concerning the effects of acquiefcence under it.” 

*© They have undertaken to give and grant our 
money without our conſent, though we have cv 
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Admiralty beyond their ancient limits; for deprive 
ing us of the accuſtomed and ineſtimable privilege of 
trial by jury, in caſes affecting both life and property 
for ſuſpending the legiſlature of one of the Colonies ; 
for interdicting all commerce to the capital of ano- 
ther, and for altering, fundamentally, the form of go- 


vernment eſtabliſhed by charter, and ſecured by acts 


of its own legiſlature, ſolemnly confirmed by the 
Crown; for exempting the murderers of Coloniſts 
from legal trial, and, in effect, from puniſhment ; 
for erecting, in a neighbouring Province acquired 
by the joint arms of Great Britain and America, a 
deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſtence ; and for 
quartering ſoldiers upon the Coloniſts in time of 
profound peace. It has alſo been reſolved in Par- 
liament, that Coloniſts charged with committing 
certain offences, ſhall be tranſported to England to 
be tried. | 
* But why ſhould we enumerate our injuries in 
detail? By one ſtatute it is declared that Parliament 
can of right make laws to bind us in all caſes whatſo- 
ever: What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous ſo 
unlimited a power? Not a ſingle man of thoſe who 
aſſume it, is choſen by us, or is ſubject to our con- 
troul or influence; but on the contrary, they are all 
of them exempt from the operation of ſuch laws; 
and an American revenue, if not diverted from the 
oſtenſible purpoſes for which it is raiſed, would ac- 


tually lighten their own burdens in proportion as it 


increaſes ours. 


** We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch deſpotiſm 
would reduce us. We, for ten years, inceſſantly and 
ineffectually beſieged the Throne as ſupplicants; we 
reaſoned, we remonſtrated with Parliament in the 
moſt mild and decent language; but adminiſtration, 
ſenſible that we ſhould regard theſe oppreſſive mea- 


ſures as freemen ought to do, ſent over fleets and 
Amies to enforce them. 
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it is true; but it was the indignation of a virtuous; 


tion in our enemies. 
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The indignation of the Americans was rouſed, 
loyal, and affectionate people. A Congreſs of de- 
legates from the united Colonies, was aſſembled at 
Philadelphia on the fifth day. of laſt September. 
We reſolved again to offer an humble and dutiful 


petition to the King; and alſo addreſſed our fellow 


ſubjects of Great Britain: we have purſued every 


temperate, every reſpectful meaſure; we have even 
proceeded to break off all commercial intercourſe 


with our fellow ſubjects, as the laſt peaceable ad- 
monition, that our attachment to no nation upon 


_ earth would ſupplant our attachment to liberty: 
this, we flattered ourſelves, was the ultimate ſtep 
of the controverſy ; but ſubſequent events have 


ſhown how vain was this hope of finding modcra- 
Several threatening expreſſions againſt the Co- 
Tonies, were inſerted in his Majeſty's ſpeech. Our 


petition, though we were told it was a decent one, 
that his Majeſty had been pleaſed to receive it gra- 
ciouſly, and to promiſe laying it before his Parlia- 
ment, was huddled into both Houſes amongſt a 


bundle of American papers, and there neglected. 
„The Lords and Commons in their addreſs in 


the month of February, ſaid that a rebellion at that 


time actually cxiſted within the Province of Mai- 
ſachuſets Bay; and that thoſe concerned in it, had 
been countenanced and encouraged by unlawſul 
combinations and engagements entered into by his 
Nlajeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the Colonies ; and 


therefore they beſought his Majeſty, that he would 
take the moſt effectual meaſures to enforce due obe- 


dience to the laws and authority of the ſupreme le- 
iſlature. Soon after, the commercial intercourſo 


of whole Colonies. with foreign countries, was cut 


off by an act of Parliament; by another, fevers of 
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them were entirely prohibited from the fiſheries in 
the ſeas near their coaſts, on which they always de- 
pended for their ſuſtenance; and large reinforce- 
ments of ſhips and troops were immediately ſent 
over to General Gage. = 

© Fruitleſs were all the entreaties, arguments, and 
eloquence of an illuſtrious band of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Peers and Commoners, who nobly and {tre- 


nuouſly aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay, or 


even to mitigate the heedleſs fury with which theſe 
accumulated outrages were hurried on. Equaliy 
fruitleſs was the interterence of the City of Lon- 
don, of Briſtol, and many other reſpectable towns 
in our favour. Ts TY 
Parliament is next repreſented by them, as in- 
tent upon the proſecution of meaſures, calculated 
to ſow divitions between the Colonics, in order 
to extort their money from them, with more 
facility, “ at the point of the bayonet,” to uſc 
their own expreſſion. The only indulgence left 
them, being that of raiſing, in their own mode, 
tne preſcribed tribute. What terms,” add they, 
more rigid, and humiliating, could have been 
dictared by remorſeleſs victors to conquered enc- 
mies? In our circumſtances to accept them, would 
be to deſerve them.” 
The declaration then proceeds to accuſe General 
Gage of having begun hoſtilities, and to tax him 
with breach af faith in not fulfilling the conditions 
he had entered into with the inhabitants of Boſton. 
They charged the military, at the ſame time, with 
the burning-of Charles Town, and committing other 
outrages without neceſſity, and contrary to the laws 
of war. VVV 
They reproach the Britiſh government for endea- 
Youring to inſtigate the French inhabitants of Ca- 
dada, and the Indians, to fall upon them; and for 


exerting 
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exerting its utmoſt efforts to ſpread among them the 
complicated calamities of ſword, fire, and famine, 
We are reduced,” continued they, “ to the 
alternative of chuſing an unconditional ſubmiſ. 


ſion to tyranny, or reſiſtance by force. The lat. 
. ter is our choice. We have counted the coſt of 


this conteſt, and find nothing ſo dreadful as yo. 
luntary flavery. Honour, juſtice, and humanity, 
forbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedom which 
we received from our gallant anceſtors, and 
which our innocent poſterity have a right to re- 


ceive from us. We cannot endure the infamy and 


guilt of refigning ſucceeding generations to that 
wretchedneſs which inevitably awaits them, if we 
baſely intail hereditary bondage upon them. 

* Our cauſe is juſt, —our union is perfect: our 
internal reſources are great; and, if neceſſary, fo- 
reign aſſiſtance is undoubtedly attainable. 


* We gratefully acknowledge, as ſignal inſtan- 


ces of the Divine favour towards us, that his Pro- 


vidence would not permit us to be called into this 


{evere controverſy, until we were grown up to our 
preſent ſtrength, had been previouſly exerciſed in 
warlike operations, and poſſeſſed of the means of 
defending ourſelves. Me 
With hearts fortified with theſe animating re- 
flections, we moſt ſolemnly, before God and the 
world, declare, that exerting the utmoſt energy of 
.thofe powers which our beneficent Creator has gra- 
.ciouſly beſtowed upon us, the arms we have been 
compelled by our enemies to aſſume, we will, in 
* defiance of every hazard, with unabated firmnels 
and perſeverance employ for the preſervation of our 
liberties, being with one mind reſolved to die free- 
men, rather than live ſlaves.” Ss | 
- They next declare, that they mean not to difiolve 
he union ſo long ſubſiſting between Great Britain 
and the Colonics; and that they have not raiſed 


armies 
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armies with the ambitious deſign of eſtabliſhing in- 
dependent ſtates. 
We fight. not, proceed they, ** for glory, or 
for conqueſt: we exhibit to mankind the remark- 
able ſpectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked 
enemies. They boaſt of their privileges and civi- 


ſervitude or death. | 
«© Tn our own native land, in defence of the free- 


our property, acquired by the honeſt induſtry of 
our forefathers, and our own, againſt violence ac- 
tually offered, we have taken up arms : we ſhall lay 
them down when hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on the part 
of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being re- 
newed ſhall be removed,—and not before.“ 
They concluded by imploring Heaven to proſper 
them, and to diſpoſe their enemies to reaſonable 
terms of reconciliation. 9 
Such was the celebrated Declaration of Congreſs, 
on their formally taking up arms againſt Great Bri- 
tain, It was dated at Philadelphia, the ſixth of July, 
1775, and ſubſcribed by John Hancock, as Preſi- 
dent of that aſſembly, and Charles Thompſon, as 
Secretary; the firſt, a man who had eminently fig- 
nalized himſelſ in the American cauſe, having ex- 
pended a large proportion of an ample fortune in its 
ſupport; the ſecond, a perſon of great knowledge 
and experience, and whom his abilities alone had 


ed, during the whole courſe of this conteſt, with 
univerſal ſatisfaction. 5 

This Declaration was carefully diſperſed through- 
out the whole continent, and read in all public. 
meetings with the utmoſt folemnity. 

It was received by the Provincial troops encamp- 
ed before Boſton with extraordinary applauſe. The 
| publication of it was attended with great military 


lization, and yet proffer no milder conditions than 


dom that is our birth-right, for the protection of 


raiſed to the employment he now occupied, and fill- 
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pomp. It was read at Cambridge by the Preſident 
of the College, in preſence of all the principal per- 
ſons of the Province of Maſſachuſet, and at the lines, 
by the principal clergyman in the army, who ac- 
companied it with an animated addreſs to the ſol- 
diers and officers, and a ſolemn prayer for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the American arms. 

Nothing was more remarkable throughout the 


| whole of this unfortunate war, than the religious 


manner with which the people of the Northern Co- 


| lonies eſpecially, encouraged each other to do their 
duty in the field. It reminded one of the ſimilar 


methods ſo much recommended and practiſed among 
the opponents to the Royal cauſe, during the civil 
wars in this country, in the reign of Charles the 
Firſt. | 


It was not only in the New England Provinces 


this religious fervour prevailed; it was ſtrikingly 


conſpicuous in both the Colonies of New York and 
Pennſylvania, The ſynod of Philadelphia and the 
City of New York held a formal meeting, wherein 


they framed a paſtoral letter, which was publicly 


read in the churches, and contributed not a little to 
confirm the people in their adherence to the cauſe 
they had eſpouſed. ©” 

It was drawn up with great circumſpectfulneſs 


and decency, and breathed altogether ſentiments of 


humanity and moderation, that did much honour 
to the compolers. 

After ſome general admonitions, and taking no- 
tice that the whole continent, with hardly any ex- 
ception, ſeemed determined to defend their rights 


by force of arms. * It is well known,” ſaid they, 


. . . / . 
* otherwiſe it would be imprudent thus publicly to 


profeſs, that we have not been inſtrumental in infia- 


ming the minds of the people, or urging them to 


acts of violence and diſorder. Perhaps no inſtance 
can be given, on fo intereſting a ſubject, in which 
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political ſentiments have been ſo long, and ſo fully 
kept from the pulpit; and even malice itſelf has not 
charged us with labouring from the preſs. But 
things are now come to ſuch a height, that we do 


not with to conceal our opinions as men.“ 
After proper exhortations to thoſe who went 


forth as champions. in their country's cauſe, they 
proceeded, by earneſtly requeſting them to take 


every opportunity to expreſs their attachment to the 
King, and to the Revolution principles, that ſeated 


his family on the Britiſh throne. They ſtrongly 


recommended eſteem and reverence for his perſon, 


as a Prince who had merited well of his ſubjects on 


many accounts, and had probably been miſled into 


the late and preſent meaſures by thoſe about him. 


Neither,“ added they, have we any doubt but 
they themſelves have been in a great degree deceiv- 
ed by falſe information, from intereſted perſons 
reſiding in America.” 1 
They next reminded them that the Continental 
Congreſs conſiſted of Delegates choſen in the moſt 
free and unbiaſſed manner by the body of the peo- 
ple; that they ought, for that reaſon, to be treated 


with all reſpect, and their reſolutions adhered to 


| with fidelity and firmneſs, in order to enable them 
to bring out the whole ſtrength of the vaſt country 
that had put itſelf under their direction. 
They particularly recommended a ſpirit of hu— 
manity and mercy, in the midſt of that warmth and 
impetuoſity ſo unhappily attendant on a civil war 
racy entreated all men, when called to action, to 
med no blood but through abſolute neceſſity; and 
to ccale fighting, as ſoon as the neceſſity was over. 


The declarations of Congreſs, and the exhorta- 


tions of the clergy, produced wonderful effects in 
the minds of the public. Convinced that they were 
üghting in a righteous cauſe, people took up arms 
every where with the utmoſt cheartulneſs, and be- 
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haved in 4 manner that fully verified the maxim, 
that a perſuaſion of acting juſtly, will always inſpire 
a man with courage, and ſupply the defects of knoy- 
ledge and diſcipline. 
After juſtifying its conduct to the world at large, 
the Congreſs determined to make a ſecond appeal 
to the people of Great Britain. It was written in a 
very ſerious, ſolemn, and forcible ſtile. They 
ſeemed as if they confidered it as a valedictory ad- 
dreſs to their fellow- ſubjects in Europe, and as if 
they entertained but faint hopes of ever forming 
again one people, under the ſame ſovereign, united 
in one mind, government, and name, as before, 
and bound by one common intereſt. | 
„Friends, countrymen, and brethren,” ſaid 
they, “ by theſe, and every other appellation that 
may deſignate the ties which bind us to each other, 
we entreat your ſerious attention to this our ſecond 
attempt to prevent their diſſolution. Remembrance 
of former friendſhips, pride in the glorious at- 
chievements of our common anceſtors, and affection 
for the heirs of their virtues, have hitherto pre- 
ſerved our mutual connection. But when that 
friendſhip is violated by the groſſeſt injuries, when 
the pride of anceſtry becomes our reproach, and 
we are no otherwiſe allied than as tyrants and ſlaves; 
when reduced to the melancholy alternative of re- 
nouncing your favour, or our freedom, can we he- 
fitate about the choice ?—Let the ſpirit of Britons 
determine.“ | 
After referring to their former addreſs, the ſtate- 
ment it contained of the injuries they had received, 
and their hope that they would have been redrefled, 
they complained that their expectations had been 
grievouſſy fruſtrated. That after being deprived 
by Parliament of many of their moſt valuable rights, 
of thoſe ſalutary laws which were tranſmitted to 
them by their anceſtors, of thoſe charters 3 in- 
| Pirite 
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ſpirited theſe to ſettle in the land now inhabited by 
hair deſcendants, after ſeeing whole Colonies con- 
demned without form of trial, their trade deſtroy- 
ed, their inhabitants impoveriſhed, ſoldiers encour- 

aged to imbrue their hands in the blood of Americans 
by offers of impunity ;—after thoſe, and the other 
inſtances of oppreſſion they had experienced, they 
did not imagine that any more would have been add- 
ed to them; but to their grief they are now con- 
vinced, from the late meaſures of the Britiſh mini- 
ſry, that its object 1s the reduction of the Colonies 
to ſlavery. 

They appeal for proofs of this to the cruelty of 
reſtraining the people on the northern « oaft of Ame- 
rica from their uſual occupation of fiſhing, which 
to ſo many thouſands was the only means of procu- 
ring a livelihood. 

They appeal in the fame manner to the prohibi- 
tion of their trade with all other nations: Bur 
this,” add they, “we conſider rather as injurious 
to your opulence, than to our intereſt. All our 
commerce terminates with you ; the wealth we pro- 
cure from other nations is ſoon exchanged for your 
ſuperfluities ; our remittances muſt then ceaſe with 
our trade, and our refinements with our affluence. 
We truſt, however, that laws which deprive us of 
every plefling, but a ſoil which teems with the ne— 
ceſlaries of life, and that liberty which renders the 
enjoyment of them ſecure, will not relax our vigour 
in their defence.“ 

After adverting to the diſtreſſes of the people at 
Boſton, the burning of Charleftown, the ſeve- 
rities exerciſed by the Britiſh ſhipping on the ſea- 
coaſt of New England, the other calamities they 
were ſuffering, and the general harſhneſs of the 
hy re they had experienced, — To what are 

” faid they, ** to attribute this treatment? If to 
8 ſecret principle oſ the conſtitution, let it be 
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mentioned: let us learn that the government we 
have long revered is not without its defects; and 
that while it gives freedom to a part, it neceſſarily 
enſlaves the remainder of the empire. It ſuch a 
principle exiſts, why for ages has it ceaſed to ope- 
rate? Why at this time is it called into action? Can 
no reaſon be aſſigned for this conduct, or muſt it be 
reſolved into wanton exerciſe of arbitrary power? 
And ſhall the deſcendants of Britain tamely ſubmit 
to this? No, Sirs! we never will. — While we re- 
vere the memory of our gallant, virtuous anceſtors, 
we never can ſurrender thoſe glorious privileges for 
which they fought, bled, and conquered. Admit that 
your fleets could deſtroy our towns, and ravage our 
ſea-coaſts, theſe are inconſiderable objects, —things 
of no moment to men whoſe boſoms glow with the 
ardour of liberty. We can retire beyond the reach 
of your navy, and without any ſenſible diminution of 
the neceſſaries of life, enjoy the luxury of being free. 

„We know the force of your arms; — and was 
it called forth in the cauſe of juſtice and your coun- 
try, we might dread the exertion. But will Bri- 
tons fight under the banner of tyranny ? Will they 
counteract the labours, and diſgrace the victories 
of their anceſtors? Will they forge chains for their 
poſterity ?—If they deſcend to this unworthy taſk, 
will their ſwords retain their edge,—their arms 
their accuſtomed vigour ? Britons can never become 
the inſtruments of oppreſſion till they loſe the ſpirit 
of freedom, by which alone they are invincible. 

“Our enemies charge us with ſedition :—In 
what does it confiſt? In our refuſal to ſubmit to 
unwarrantable acts of injuſtice and cruelty ? If io, 
ſhow us a period of your hiſtory 1 in which you have 
not been equally ſeditious.” 

After denying the charge of aiming at indepen- 
dence, and mentioning their 7 complaints 


and tolicitations for redreſs, ** What has 1 
; at ot % 
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added they, © the ſucceſs of our endeavours ? Our 
petitions are treated with indignity, our Prayers an- 
ſwered by inſults ; our application remains unno- 
ticed; and leaves us the melancholy apprehenſion of 
your wanting either the will or the power to aſſiſt us. 

Even under thele circumſtances, what mea- 
ſures have we taken that betray a defire of indepen- 
dence? Have we called in the aid of thoſe foreign 
powers who are the rivals of your grandeur ? When 
your troops were few and defenceleſs, did we take ad- 
vantage of their diſtreſs, and expel them our towns? 

“Let not your enemies and ours perſuade you, 
that in this we are influenced by fear, or any other un- 
worthy motive. The lives of Britons are ſtill dear to 
us; they are the children of our parents. When hoſ- 
tilities were commenced, when on a late occaſion we 
repelled their aſſaults, and returned their blows, yet 
we lamented the wounds they obliged us to give; 
nor have we yet learned to rejoice at a victory over 
Engliſhmen.” _ = 

After juſtifying their defenſive proceedings, they 
declare that they have not loſt fight of a reconcilia- 
tioa upon conſtitutional principles. They repre- 
ſent the benefits of their exclufive trade, and their 
willingneſs to ſubmit to the reſtrictions on it that 
ſubſiſted at the concluſion of the laſt war. 

In anſwer to the allegation that they contributed 
nothing to the common defence, they aſſerted, that 
the advantages derived to Britain from the mono- 
poly of their trade, far exceeded their proportion 
but that if theſe advantages were, upon a fair compu- 
tation, found inadequate, they were willing, provid- 
ed the above reſtrictions were taken off, to contribute 
that full proportion, when conſtitutionally required, 

They contended for the propriety of their refu— 
ling the plan of accommodation propoſed by mini- 
iry in Parliament, as not leaving to them the diſ- 
poſal of their property, but only the collection of 

: | 7 4 the 
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the taxes impoſed upon them in their own manner. 
—]n order, however, to remove every imputation 
of obſtinacy on their part, ** we have,” ſaid they, 
again preſented an humble petition to the King, 
requeſting him to direct ſome mode, by which the 
united applications of the Coloniſts may be improy. 
ed into a permanent reconciliation. 

„Vet,“ added they, ** conclude not from this, 
that we propoſe to ſurrender our property into the 


a power which may terminate in our deſtruction. 
The great bulwarks of our conſtitution we have 
endeavoured to maintain by every temperate, by eyery 
eaceable means; but your miniſters, equal foes to 
ritiſh and American freedom, have added to their 
former oppreſſions an attempt to reduce us by the 
ſword to a baſe and abject ſubmiſſion. 
„On the ſword, therefore, we are compelled to 
rely for protection. Should victory declare in your 
favour, yet men trained up to arms from their in- 
fancy, and animated by the love of liberty, will 
afford neither a cheap, nor an eaſy conqueſt, 

* Let us now aſk what advantages are to attend 
our reduction? The trade of a ruined and deſolate 
country is always inconfiderable, its revenue tri- 
fling ; the expence of ſubjecting, and retaining it 
in ſubjection, certain and inevitable. What then 
remains, but the gratification of an ill-judged pride, 
or the hope of rendering us ſubſervient to deſigns 
upon your liberty? 

Soldiers who have ſheathed their ſwords in the 
bowels of their American brethren, will not draw 
them with more reluctance againſt you. When too 
late, you may lament the loſs of that freedom, which 
we exhort you, while ſtill in your power, to preſerve. 

On the other hand, ſhould you prove unſuc- 
ceſsful, ſhould that connection which we moſt ar- 
dently wiſh to maintain, be diffolved, ſhould your 

| miniſters 
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miniſters exhauſt your treaſures, waſte the blood 
of your countrymen in vain attempts on our liber- 
ty, do they not deliver you weakened and defence- 
leſs to your natural enemies? 9 

* Since then your liberty muſt be the price of 


your victories, your ruin of your deteat, what blind 
fatality can urge you to a purſuit deſtructive of all 


that Britons hold moſt dear? | 
If you have no regard to the connection that has 


ſo long ſubſiſted between us; if you have forgotten 


the wounds we received fighting by your fide for the 
extenſion of the Britiſh empire; if our commerce is 
an object below your confideration ; if juſtice and hu- 
manity have loſt their influence on your hearts, ſtill 
motives are not wanting to excite your indignation 
at the meaſures now purſued : your wealth, your 
honour, your liberty are at ſtake. 

* Notwithſtanding the diſtreſs to which we are 


reduced, we ſometimes forget our own afflictions to 


anticipate and ſympathiſe in yours: we grieve that 
raſh and inconſiderate counſels ſhould precipitate 
the deſtruction of ſo noble an empire, and call God 
to witneſs, that we would part with our property, 
endanger our lives, and ſacrifice every thing, but 
liberty, to redeem you from ruin. 

A cloud hangs over your heads and ours ;—ere 
this reaches you, it may probably have burſt upon 
us. Let us, then, before the remembrance of for- 
mer kindneſs is obliterated, once more repeat thoſe 
appellations which are ever grateful in our ears ; 
let us entreat Heaven to avert our ruin, and the 
deſtruction that threatens our friends, brethren, and 
countrymen on the other fide of the Atlantic,” 

Such was the laſt addreſs of Congreſs to the Britiſh 
nation. It was drawn up rather as a vindication 
of what they had done, and intended to do, than 
with any real expectation of producing the effect 
Which was its oſtenſible intent. Thoſe who fram- 
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ed it, knew too well the temper and diſpoſitign 
of thoſe who influenced the councils of Great Britain 
at that time, to form any expectations of compli- 


ance on their part, with the requeſts it contained. 
The petition to the King, mentioned in the fore- 


going addreſs, was conceived in terms correſpond- 
ing with the principles upon 9 this was 


founded. 

It began by obſerving that the union between 
Great Britain and its Colonies, and the energy of a 
mild and juſt government, produced benefits fo re- 


markably important, and afforded ſuch an affurance 
of their permanency and increaſe, that the wonder 


and envy of other nations were excited, while they 
beheld Great Britain riſing to a power the moſt ex- 
traordinary the world had ever known. 

Her rivals apprehending the future effects of this 


union, if left any longer undiſturbed, reſolved to 


prevent her receiving ſuch continual and formidable 
acceſſions of wealth and ſtrength, by checking the 
growth of thoſe ſettlements from which they were 
to be derived. 

By their total defeat in the proſecution of this at- 
tempt, an additional force aroſe to Great Britain, 
through the vaſt enlargement of her American domi- 
nions, which placed her in a higher ſummit of ele- 
vation than ever. 

At the concluſion of the laſt glorious war, the 
Coloniſts having, by their ſtrenuous exertions, con- 
tributed remarkably to its ſucceſs, and received re- 
peated acknowledgments of their ſpirit and fidelity 
trom both Crown and Parliament, doubted not 
they ould, in common with all their fellow ſub- 


| zects, participate in the emoluments of thoſe vic- 


tories and conqueſts, in which they had bore ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a ſhare. 
But while theſe honourable teſtimonials were ſtill 


recent, they were alarmed by a new ſy ſtem of ſta- 
tutes 
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tutes and regulations, adopted tor the adminiſtration 
of the Colonies, that filled their minds with the 
moſt painful fears and jealouſies; to their inexpreſ- 
fible aſtoniſhment, the danger of a foreign quarrel 
was now ſucceeded by domeſtic danger of a more 
dreadful kind. 

This dangerous ſyſtem was pregnant with con- 
ſequences, which, though not immediately felt, 

8 however, ultimately to affect the proſpe- 
rity of Great Britain. 


of deſcribing the variety of artifices practiſed againſt 
the Colonies, the deluſive pretences, fruitleſs ter- 
rors, and unavailing ſeverities, that have from time 
to time been employed in attempting to execute 
this impolitic plan. It were irkſome to trace, through 
a ſeries of years paſt, the progreſs of thoſe unhappy 
differences that have flowed from this fatal ſource.” 

But the King's miniſters perſevering in theſe mea- 


lities, had at laſt compelled the Americans to arm in 
their defence, though with the hig heſt reluctance, 
when they reflected whom they mult oppoſe in this 
conteſt, and what might be the conſequences of its 
continuance. 

Knowing with what reſentments and animoſities 
civil diſcords are apt to inflame the contending par- 
ties, they thought themſelves bound by every ob- 
ligation, to uſe all the means in their power to ſtop 
the further effuſion of blood, and to avert the cala- 
mities impending upon the Britifh empirc. 
Profeſſing, therefore, the moſt devoted attach- 
ment tothe King's perſon, family, and government, 
connected with Great Britain by the ſtrongeſt ties 
that can unite ſocieties, and deploring every event 
that may tend to weaken them, they ſolemnly de- 
clare themſelves ardently defirous, that harmony 
May be reſtored and bes upon ſo firm a baſis, 
as 


6 We decline,“ ſay they, the ungrateful taſk. 


ſures, and proceeding to enforce them by open hoſti- 
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as may perpetuate its bleſſings, uninterrupted by 
any diflentions, to ſucceeding generations, and 


tranſmit the King's royal name to poſterity, 


&« adorned,” to uſe their very words, “ with that 
fignal and laſting glory that has attended the me- 
mory of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages, whole virtues 
and abilities have extricated ſtates from dangerous 
convulſions, and, by ſecuring happineſs to others, 
have erected the moſt noble and durable monuments 
to their own fame.” 

They aſſure the King, that notwithſtanding their 


ſufferings, they retain too high a regard for the 


kingdom from which they derive their origin, 
to requeſt ſuch a reconciliation as might in any 
manner be inconfiſtent with its dignity or welfare, 
*6 Theſe,” ſaid they, related as we are to her; 
honour and duty, as well as inclination, induce us 
to ſupport and advance.” 


They beſought him, therefore, to interpoſe his 


royal authority and influence, to relieve them from 
their preſent fituation ; ſubmitting to his confide- 
ration the expediency of directing ſome method, by 

which the united applications of the Colonies to the 


Throne might be improved into a thorough reconci- 
lation ; and requeſting, in the mean time, that 


hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, and ſuch acts be repealed as 
are more immediately diſtreſſing to the Colonies. 

By forming proper arrangements for collecting 
the united ſenſe of America, the King would re- 
ceive ſuch ſatisfaCtory proofs of the good diſpoſition 
cf the Colonies, as would ſoon induce him to fe- 
ſtore them to his favour ; ; and by that means en- 
ble them to evince the fincerity of their profeſſions 
by every teſtimony of devotion to their ſovereign, 
and of affection for their. parent ſtate. 

After paying theſe farewell addreſſes, as the) 
were not injudiciouſly called, to the King and pcv- 
plc of Great Britain, the Congreſs thought it in- 


cumbent 


FFC 


eumbent upon them, not to paſs by without a ſimi- 
lar proof of attention and reſpect, ſo conſiderable a 
member of the Britiſh empire, as the kingdom of 
Ireland : a country that had, at all times, furniſhed 
America with numbers of uſeful inhabitants, and at 
this time, eſpecially, with ſome of the braveſt men 
in her ſervice. 
The addreſs to the Iriſh nation, was written in 
the ſame forcible and pathetic ſtile, as all compo- 
ſitions of that kind which flowed from the pens of 
Congreſs at this period. e 

After mentioning the importance and intereſting- 
neſs to all Europe of the conteſt in which the Bri- 
tiſh Colonies were engaged, they expreſs, the car- 
neſt deſire of the Americans, to poſſeſs the good 
opinion of the virtuous and humane part of ſociety, 
and ſtate the motives and objects by which they are 
actuated. | | 

They lament that, “ however incredible it may 
appear at this enlighted period, the rulers of a na- 
tion which in every age has ſacrificed hecatombs of 
her braveſt patriots on the altar of liberty, ſhould 
preſume gravely to aſſert, and by force of arms at- 
tempt to eſtabliſh an arbitrary ſway over the pro- 
perty, liberties, and lives of their fellow ſubjects 
in America.” | | 

This attempt they accuſe the miniſtry in Britain 
of having, by fraud and violence, purſued for the 
laſt ten years. At the concluſion of the laſt 
war,“ faid they, “the genius of England, and the 
ſpirit of wiſdom, as if offended at the ungrateful 
treatment of her ſons, withdrew from the Britith 
councils, and left that nation a prey to a race of mi- 
niſters, with whom ancient Engliſh honeſty and be- 
nevolence diſdained to dwell. From that period 
jealouſy, diſcontent, oppreſſion, and diſcord, have 
raged among all the King's ſubjects, and filled every 
part of his dominions with diftreſs and complaint. 


"Mot 
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Not content,” continue they, with our pur. 
chaſing of Britain, at her own price, cloathing and 
a thouſand other articles uſed by near three millions 
of people on this vaſt continent ; not ſatisfied with 
the amazing profits ariſing from the monopoly of 
our trade, without giving us time to breathe after 
a long though glorious war, or the leaſt credit for 
the blood and treaſure we have expended in it; not- 
withſtanding the zeal we had manifeſted for the ſer- 
vice of our ſovereign, and the warmeſt attachment 
to the conſtitution of Britain and the people of Eng- 
land, a black and horrid deſign was formed to con- 
vert us from ſubjects into vaſſals—from freemen 
into ſlaves—from friends into enemies.” 

They next proceed to a circumſtantial enume- 
ration of their grievances; of their repeated and 
vain endeavours to obtain redreſs; of their deter- 
mination to ſuſpend all trade with Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Welt Indies, as the ultimate mea- 
ſure left them; © hoping by this peacable mode of 
oppoſition, to obtain that juſtice from the Britiſh 
miniſtry, which had been ſo long ſolicited in vain. 

And here,” ſay they, © permit us to aſſure 
vou, it was with the utmoſt reluctance we could 
prevail upon ourſelves to ceaſe our commercial con- 
ncctions with your iſland ;—your Parliament had 
done us no wrong ;—you had ever been friendly to 
the rights of mankind ; and we acknowledge, with 
pleaſure and gratitude, that your nation has pro- 
duced patriots who have nobly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the cauſe of America and humanity. 
On the other hand, we were not ignorant that 
the labour and manufactures of Ireland, like tho 
of the filkworm, were of little moment to hericlt ; 
and ferved only to give luxury to thoſe who ncithe 
toil nor ſpin. We perceived, that if we continued 
our commerce with you, our agreement not to im. 


port from Britain would be fruitleſs ; we were there” 
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fore compelled to a adopt a meaſure, to which no- 
thing but abſolute neceſſity would have reconciled 
us. 185 
<« Tt gave us, however, ſome conſolation to re- 
flect, that ſhould it occaſion much diſtreſs, the fer- 
tile regions of America would afford you a ſafe aſy- 
lum from poverty and oppreſſion ;—an aſylum in 
which many thouſands of your countrymen have 
found hoſpitality, peace, and affluence, and become 
united to us by all the ties of conſanguinity, mutual. 
intereſt, and affection.“ = 
They next advert to their application to their 
fellow ſubjects in Britain, their patience and long 
abſtinence from open reſiſtance againſt the violent 
proceedings of the Britiſh miniſtry reſpecting Boſton 
and the Province of Maſſachuſet, the rejection of 
their humble petitions, the inſults offered to their. 
character, and their long forbearance rewarded 
with the imputation of cowardice. 
„Our peaceable aſſemblies,” continue they, 
for the purpoſe of conſulting the common ſafety, 
were now declared ſeditious, and our aſſerting thoſe 
principles which placed the crown of Great Britain 
on the heads of the three ſucceſſive Princes of the 
Houſe of Hanover, were ſtiled rebellion.” 

They complain that “ the wild and barbarous 
ſavages of the wilderneſs had been ſolicited to take 
up the hatchet againſt them, and inſtigated to deluge 
their ſettlements with the blood of innocent and de- 
fenceleſs women and children.” _ | 

Through thoſe and the like means, “ the mi- 
niſtry, bent on pulling down the pillars of the con- 
ſtitution, has endeavoured to erect the ſtandard of 
deſpotiſm in America; but if ſucceſsful, Britain 
and Ireland may ſhudder at the conſequence.” 
They proceed to the commencement of hoſtili- 
dies, and charge the Britiſh military with being the. 

aggreſſors, 
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aggreſſors, and with having carried the ravages of 
war to diſhonourable extremities. 

Though vilified,” ſay they, © as wanting 
ſpirit, we are determined to behave like men; 
though inſulted and abuſed, we wiſh for reconcilia. 
tion though defamed as ſeditious, we are ready 
to obey the laws ;—and though charged with rebe]. 


lion, will chearfully bleed in defence of our ſove- 


reign in a righteous cauſe What more can we 
ſay? What more can we offer ? 

© The various and fruitleſs offers we have re- 
peatedly made, were not for penſions, for wealth, 
or for honours ; but for the humble boon of being 
permitted to poſſeſs the fruits of our honeſt induftry, 
and to enjoy that degree of liberty to which God 
and the conſtitution have given us an undoubted 
Tight. | 

* Blefled with an indiſſoluble union, with a va- 
riety of internal reſources, and with a firm reliance 
on the juſtice of the ſupreme diſpoſer of all human 
events, we have no doubt of rifing ſuperior to al! 


the machinations of. our enemies. We already an- 


ticipate the golden period, when liberty, with all 
the gentle arts of peace ane humanity, ſhall eſta- 
bliſh her mild dominion in this weſtern world, and 
erect eternal monuments to the memory of thoſe 
patriots and martyrs who ſhall have ſuffered, fought, 
and bled in her cauſe.” 5 

After ſome ſtrictures on the conduct of miniſtry 
towards Ireland, they fervently hope, “ that the 


iniquitous ſcheme of extirpating liberty from the 
| Britiſh empire, may be ſoon defeated ; but,” added 
they, „we ſhould be wanting to ourſelves ;—wc 
ſhould be perfidious to poſterity ;—we ſhould be un- 
worthy of that anceſtry from which we derive our 


deſcent, ſhould we fubmit with folded arms to mi- 
Ltary butchery and depredation,” _ 
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They concluded by appealing to the kind offices of 
their fellow ſubjects in Great Britain and Ireland 
for the reſtoration of peace and harmony. Of 
their friendly diſpoſition,” ſay they, © we do not 
yet deſpond ; aware, as they muſt be, that they 
have nothing mofe to expect from the ſame com- 
mon enemy, than the humble favour of being laſt 
devoured.” Des 

Nor did Congreſs forget to tranſmit a letter of 
thanks to the City of London, for its interpoſition 
in their behalf. They had always placed a particu- 
lar reliance on its good wiſhes and concern for their 
welfare; and though they knew that its mediation 
in the preſent circumſtances would probably be of 
no efficacy, yet they were conſcious it was their in- 
tereſt, for a variety of reaſons, to retain as much 
as poſſible of its countenance, and to engage it by 
. every motive in their power, to continue its diſap- 
probation of the meaſures purſued againſt them. 
This letter was ſhort, but very ſpirited and deci- 
five. They reminded the citizens of London of 
their having, in all ages, approved themſelves the 
patrons of liberty, and the ſupporters of juſt go- 
vernment againſt lawleſs tyranny and oppreſſion 2: 
that the cauſe of America was the more worthy of 
their ſupport, as it involved the fate of the whole 
empire; that the Americans wiſhed for a laſting 


berty ; © leſs than which generous minds will not 


. | 

The iſland of Jamaica had acted too friendly a 
part for the Colonies, not to ſhare in their remem- 
brance on this occafion. They voted: an epiſtolary 
addreſs to the Aſſembly, which was conceived in 
the ſame ſtile and ſpirit as the preceding. 
They determined, at the fame time, to write a 
ſecond letter to the French- inhabitants of Canada. 
Vor. ; | No. 6. | X | | As 


-onnection with Great Britain on terms of equal li- 


pffer, nor brave and free minds be willing to re- 
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As the firſt had been far from ineffectual, and had 


not a little contributed to raiſe a ſpirit of reſiſtance 
to the Britiſh government, they promiſed them- 
ſelves, not without reaſon, that a further applica- 
tion would tend to confirm them in thoſe ſenti- 
ments, 

What chiefly induced them to this meaſure, was 
the intelligence they were daily receiving, of the 
repeated efforts made by government to ſtimulate 
the people of that Province to take an active part 


againſt the Colonies. They were apprehenſive that. 


the influence ariſing from the promiſes of remune- 
ration, added to the pecuniary encouragement 
which the agents of Great Britain were fo amply 
empowered to beſtow, might, on this critical emer- 
gency, operate againſt all other motives, and prove 
at length over perſuaſive among a people, who did 
not look upon themſelves as fo deeply intereſted as 
the Engliſh Colonies, in thwarting the deſigns of 
the Britiſh adminiſtration. 

The very ſuperſcription of their preſent addreſs 
to the people of that Province, conveyed a full in- 
timation of the ſenſe they wiſhed them to entertain of 
their condition It was directed To the oppreſſed 
inhabitants of Canada.“ 

Friends and countrymen,“ ſaid they,“ alarm- 
ed by the deſigns of an arbitrary miniſtry to extir- 
pate the rights and liberties of all America, a ſenſe 
of common danger conſpired with the dictates of 
humanity, in urging us to call your attention, by 
our late addreſs, to this very important object. 

«© Since the concluſion of the late war, we have 
been happy in conſidering you as fellow ſubjects; 
and fince the commencement of the preſent plan tor 
ſubjugating the continent, we have viewed you 4s 
fellow ſufferers with us. As we were both entitled, 
by the bounty of an indulgent Creator, to freedom, 
and being both devoted, by the edict of a g 

| | | admum- 
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adminiſtration, to common ruin, we perceived the 
fate of the Proteſtant and Catholic Colonies to be 
ſtrongly linked together, and therefore invited you 
to join with us, in reſolving to be free, and in re- 
jecting, with diſdain, the fetters of ſlavery, how- 
_ ever artfully poliſhed. | 

«© We moſt fincerely condole with you on the ar- 
rival of that day, in the courſe of which the ſun 
could not ſhine on a fingle freeman in all your ex- 
tenſive dominion. Be aſſured that your unmerited 
degradation has engaged the moſt unfeigned pity of 
your ſiſter Colonies; and we flatter ourſelves you 
will not, by tamely bearing the yoke, ſuffer that 
pity to be ſupplanted by contempt. 
By the introduction of your preſent form of 
government, or rather preſent form of tyranny, 
you have nothing that you can call your own. All 
the fruits of your labour and induſtry may be taken 
from you, whenever an avaricious governor and a 
rapacious council may incline to demand them. 

© You are liable, by their edits, to be tranſ- 
ported into foreign countries, to fight battles in 
which you have no intereſt, and to ſpill your blood 
m conflicts from which neither honour nor emolu- 
ment can be derived. Nay, the enjoyment of your 
very religion, on the preſent ſyſtem, depends on à 
legiſlature in which you have no ſhare, and over 
which you have no controul ; and your Prieſts are 
expoſed to expulſion, baniſhment, and ruin, when» 
ever their wealth and poſſeſſions furniſh ſufficient 
temptation. | 
lt cannot be preſumed that thoſe conſidera- 
tions will have no weight with you, and that you are 
lo loſt to all ſenſe of honour. We can never be- 
lieve that the preſent race of Canadians are ſo de- 
generated from their ſpirited anceſtors, as to permit . 
ine diſgrace and infamy of fuch puſillanimity to reſt 
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on their own heads, and, the nt ara i of i it on 
their children for ever. 

* Permit us again to repeat, that we are your 
friends, not your enemies; and be not impoſed upon 
by thoſe who may endeavour to create animoſitics, 

Our concern for your welfare entitles us to your 
friendſhip : we preſume you will not, by doing uz 
injury, reduce us to the dilagrecable neceſſity of 

i treating you as enemies.” 

11 Such were the chief parts of this celebrated let- 
ter. It was, like the former, carefully tranſlated 
into French, and numerous copies were printed and 
diſperſed among the inhabitants of Canada. 

| Another object of equal importance hung till 

il upon the mind of Congreſs :—This was the danger 

prehended from the Indians. Notwithſtanding 
55 precautions that have been mentioned, to ſe- 
cure their good will to the Colonies, rewards and 

1 encouragements were ſtill held out to them in va- 

bl, lilous ways, in order to engage their aſſiſtance in the 

* cauſe of Britain. Its emiſſaries, though checked 3 

N by the meaſures taken againſt them, were ftill very | 
active, and loſt none of the many opportunities 

which a continual intercourſe with the Indians at- 

forded, to gain over all thoſe whom views of pre- 

ſent intereſt could ſeduce from their former reſolu- 

tions of neutrality. 

The Congreſs was ſufficiently aware that the 
preſervation of friendſhip with the Indians, was an 

object of the utmoſt moment. They were alſo duly 

informed, that no pains nor expence was ſpared to 

excite them to take up arms againſt the Colonics; 

it was therefore become more neceſſary than ever, to 
exert the utmoſt vigilance and efforts to ſtrength 
and confirm the friendly diſpoſition they had lately 
manifeſted. 

In order to obviate the dangers that would enſue 
from the enmity of the Indians, a plan was formed Wi | 
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by Congreſs, whereby more permanently to ſecure 
their fidelity and adherence to the Colonies. They 


were divided into ſeveral diſtricts, over which, per- 


ſons well converſant in their language, ways, and 
manners, were appointed as commiſſioners. They 
were to maintain a continual correſpondence with 


them; to watch all their motions ; to be aſliſting to 


them in all their reaſonable requeſts, and to ſupply 
them in their wants and neceffities. Fi 

For this purpoſe a conſiderable ſum was raiſed, 
and put into the hands of theſe commiſhoners, to 
be diſtributed among the Indians in their reſpective 
departments, and thereby to counteract the endea- 
vours of the ſame kind that were uſed by their 
adverſaries. _ | 

The principal tribes among the northern In- 
dians bordering on the Britiſh Colonics, are thoſe 
known by the name of the Six Confederate Nations, 


conſiſting of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Tuſcaroras, 


Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senekas. 
It was, by Congreſs, thought highly adviſable 
to hold a ſolemn conference with theſe people, in 
order to explain to them, in as clear a manner as 
poſſible, the nature of the conteſt ſubſiſting between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, and to induce them, 
by proper reaſons, to abſtain from interfering in it, 
on either ſide. 5 
The ſtile of the ſpeech made to them in the name 
of the Congreſs, is, perhaps, the moſt curious ſpe- 
cimen that ever was made public, of the manner 
and form of the political intercourſe between the 


Europeans and the original natives of America. 
It was as follows ;— 


Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors! | 


8 WE, the Delegates from the Twelve United 
rovinces, now ſitting in General Congreſs at Phi- 
ladelphia, ſend their talk to you, our brothers. 
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* We are ſixty-five in number, choſen and ap- 


| pointed by the people throughout all theſe Pro. 


vinces and Colonies, to meet and fit together in one 
great council, to conſult together for the common 
good of the land, and ſpeak and act for them.“ 

*© Brothers, in our conſultation we have judged 
it proper and neceſſary, to ſend you this talk, as 
we are upon the ſame iſland, that you may be in- 
formed of the reaſons of this great council, and our 
diſpoſition towards you, our Indian brothers of the 


Six Nations, and their allies,  _ 


* Brothers and Friends, now attend :— 


* When our fathers croſſed the great water, and 
came over to this land, the King of England gave 
them a talk, aſſuring them, that they and their 
children ſhould be his children; and that if they 


would leave their native country, and make ſettle- 
ments, and live here, and buy 


and ſell, and trade 
with their brethren beyond the water, they ſhould 
ſtill keep hold of the ſame covenant chain and enjoy 
peace ;—and it was covenanted that the fields, 
houſes, goods, and poſſeſſions which our fathers 
ſhould acquire, ſhould remain to them as their own, 
and be their children's for ever, and at their ſole 
diſpoſal. | 
«© Truſting that this covenant ſhould never be 
broken, our fathers came a great diſtance beyond 
the great water, laid out their money here, built 
houſes, cleared fields, raiſed crops, and, through 
your own labour and induſtry, grew tall and 
rong. | 
They have bought, ſold, and traded with 
England, according to agreement, ſending to them 
ſuch things as they wanted, and taking in exchange 
ſuch things as were wanted here. — 
The King of England and his people kept the 
our 
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our trade became richer, and by an union with us 
. greater and ſtronger than the other kings and people 

who live beyond the water. 

All this time they lived in great friendſhip 
with us, and we with them; for we are brothers 
one blood. - 
„Whenever they were ſtruck, we inſtantly felt 
as though the blow had been given to us :—Their 
enemies Were Our enemies, 

«© Whenever they went to war, we ſent our men 
to ſtand by their fide, and fight for them, and our 
money to help them, and make them ſtrong. 

They thanked us for our love, and ſent us 
good talks, and renewed their promiſe to be one 
people for ever. | 

“ Brothers and friends, open a kind ear! 

“We will now tell you of the quarrel] betwixt 
the counſellors of King George, and the inhabitants 


and Colonies of America. 


* Many of his counſellors have perſuaded him 
to break the covenant chain, and not to ſend us any 
more good talks. They have prevailed upon him 
to enter into a covenant againſt us, and have torn 
aſunder, and caſt behind their backs, the good old 
covenant, which their anceſtors and ours entered 
into, and took ſtrong hold of. 95 

They now tell us, they will put their hands 
into our pocket without aſking, as though it were 
their own ; and at their pleaſure they will take from 
us our charters, or written civil conſtitution, which 
we love as our lives; alſo our plantations, our 
houſes, and goods, whenever they pleaſe, without 
aſking our leave. They tell us that our veſſels may 
go to that or this iſland in the ſea, but to this or 
that particular iſland, we ſhall not trade any more; 
and in caſe of our non-compliance with theſe new 
orders, they ſhut up our harbours, 
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* Brothers, this is our preſent fituation, Thus 
have many of the King's counicliors and ſervants 
dealt with us. If we ſubmir or comply with their 
demands, you can cafily perceive to what ſtate we 
ſhall be reduced, If our pcoplc labour in the field, 
they will not know who ſhall enjoy the crop; if they 
hunt in the woods, it will be uncertain who al 


taſte the meat, or have the ſkins; if they build 


houſes, they will not know whether they may ſit 
round the fire with their wives and children: they 


cannot be ſure whether they ſhall be permitted to 


eat, drink, and wear the fruits of their own labour 
and induftry, 

* Brethren and friends of the Six Nations, 
attend! 

„ We upon this iſland have often ſpoke and en- 
treated the King, and his ſervants the counſellors, 
that peace and harmony might ſtill continue be- 


tween us; that we cannot part with, or looſe our 


hold of the old covenant chain, which united our 
fathers and theirs; that we want to brighten this 
chain, and kcep the way open as our fathers did; 
that we want to live with them as brothers; labour; 
trade, travel abroad, eat and drink in peace : we 
have often aſked them to love and live in {uch 
friendſhip with us, as their fsthers did with ours. 

5 We told them again, that we judged we were 
excecdingly injured; that they might as well kill 
us as take away our property and the neceſſaries of 
life. We have aſked why they treat us thus? What 
has become of our repeated addreſſes and ſupplica- 
tions to them? Who has ſhut the ears of the King 
to the cries of his children in America? No ſoſt 
anfwer, no plcalant voice from beyond the water 
has yet ſounded in our ears. 

% Brothers, thus ſtands the matter betwixt old 


England and Ancrica 
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& Notwithſtanding all our entreaties, we have 
but little hope the King will ſend us any more good 
talks, by reaſon of his evil counſellors. They have 
perſuaded him to ſend an army of ſoldiers, and 
many ſhips of war, to rob and deſtroy us; they 
have ſhut up many of our harbours, ſeized many 
of our veſſels: the ſoldiers have ſtruck the blow; 
the blood now runs of the American children ; they 
have alſo burned our houſes and towns, and taken 
much of our goods. 
4 Brothers, we are now neceſhated to riſe, and 
forced to fight, or give up our civil conſtitution, 
and run away, and leave our farms and houſes be- 
hind us : this muſt not be.—Since the King's coun- 
ſellors will not open their ears, and conſider our 
juſt complaints, and the cauſe of our weeping, and 
have given the blow, we are determined to drive 
away the King's ſoldiers, and deſtroy all thoſe we 
find in arms againſt the peace of the Twelve United 
_ Colonies, | ; 
Brothers and friends, we deſire you will hear 
and receive what we have now told you, and that 
you will open a good ear, and liſten to what we are 
now going to ſay, This is a family quarrel between 
us and old England ; you Indians are not concerned 
mit; we do not wiſh you to take up the hatchet 
againſt the King's troops; we defire you to remain 
at home, and not join either fide, but let the hat - 
chet be buried deep. N 
In the name and behalf of all our people, we 
ak and deſire of you to love peace, and to maintain 
itz; and to love and ſympathize with us in all our 
trouble; that the path may be kept open with all 
our people and yours, to paſs and repaſs without 
moleſtation. | 5 
1 _ * Brothers, we live on the ſame ground with 
. the ſame iſland is our common birth- place.— 
e deſire to fit down under the ſame tree of * 
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with you: let us water its roots, and cheriſh its 
growth, till the large leaves and flouriſhing branches 
ſhall extend to the letting ſun, and reach the ſkies, 
“ Brothers, obſerve well 
* What is it we have afked of you? Nothing 
but peace, notwithſtanding our diſturbed fituation, 


And if application ſhould be made to you by any 


of the King's miniſters to join on their fide, we only 
adviſe you to deliberate with great caution, and in 
your wiſdom look forward to the conſequences of 
a compliance : for if the King's troops take away 
our property, and deſtroy us, who are of the ſame 
blood with themſelves, what can you, who are 
Indians, expect from them afterwards ? | 
Therefore we ſay, brothers, take care !—hold 
faſt to your covenant chain: you know our diſpoſi- 
tion towards you, the Six Nations of Indians, and 
your allies. Let this our good talk remain at Onon- 
We depend 
upon you to ſend and acquaint your allies to the 
northward, the ſeven tribes. on the river St. Law- 
rence, that you have this talk of ours at the great 
council fire of the Six Nations. And when you 
return, we invite your great men to come and con- 
verſe further with us at Albany, where we intend 
to re-kindle the council fire, which your and our 
anceſtors ſat round in great friendſhip. Brothers 
and friends, we greet you all: Farewell. 
© Brothers, we have ſaid we wiſh you Indians 
may continue in peace with one another, and with 
us, the white people. Let us both be cautious in 
our behaviour towards each other, at this critical 


the wind whiſtles from almoſt every quarter. Let 


us fortify our minds, and ſhut our ears againk 
falſe rumours ; let us be cautious what we receive 


for truth, unleſs ſpoken by wiſe and good men, 1! 


any thing diagreeable ſhould ever fall out between 


This iſland now trembles ;— 
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us, the Twelve United Colonies, and you, the Six 
Nations, to wound our peace, let us immediately 
ſeek meaſures for healing the breach. From the 
preſent fituation of our affairs, we judge it wiſe and 
expedient to kindle up a ſmall fire at Albany, where 


minds fully to one another.” 
Conferences were held, and ſpeeches of a fimilar 
tenor as the above delivered to the various tribes of 
Indians on the back-ſettlements of the Colonies. 
In the mean time, it was become neceſſary for 


to the conciliatory motion made in Parliament by 
the miniſtry. It had already been glanced at in 
the declaration they had publiſhed touching the ne- 
ceſſity of their taking up arms, and repreſented in 
a very unfavourable light. ; 


very differently, and were even ſo ſanguine as to 


America would probably conſider it as a preliminary 
to reconciliation. „„ 

In this expectation, a gentleman high in office, 
was directed by miniſtry to draw up a formal noti- 
fication of their ideas upon this matter, in order to 
be communicated to Congreſs. _ | 

This notification gave them to underſtand, that 


America, that the terms expreſſed in the reſolu- 
tion which contained the conciliatory motion, would 
be accepted by all the Colonies who had the leaſt 
affection for their King and country, or a jult ſenſe 
of their own intereſt. | 
Theſe terms, it was ſaid, were honourable for 
Great Britain, and ſafe for the Colonies. If theſe 
vere not blinded by faction, ſuch terms would re- 
move every grievance relative to taxation, and bo 
te 


we may hear each others voice, and diſcloſe our 


_ Congreſs to come to a definitive reſolution in regard 


But the friends to this motion in England thought 


promiſe a kind reception to it, and that people in 


it was earneſtly hoped by all the real friends of 
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the baſis of a compact between the Colonies and the 
mother country. 

The people in America ought therefore, on every 
conſideration, to be ſatisfied with them. No far. 
ther relaxation could be admitted; as the temper 
and ſpirit of the nation were ſo much againſt con- 
ceſſions, that if it were the intention of adminiftra- 
tion, they could not carry the queſtion. Admini- 
ſtration, however, had no ſuch intention; being 
fully and firmly perſuaded, that further conceſſions 
would be injurious to the Colonies, as well as to 
Great Britain. | ; 

_ Congreſs was alſo informed by this notification, 
that there was not the leaſt probability of a change 
of adminiftration; which was at the ſame time per- 
fectly united in opinion, and determined to purſuc 


the moſt effectual meaſures, and to uſe the whole 


force of the kingdom, if it were neceſſary, to reduce 


the rebellious and refractory Colonies. 


It concluded by aſſuring them, that there was ſo 
great a ſpirit in the nation againſt the Congrels, that 
the people would chearfully bear the temporary dil- 
treſſes that might follow from a ſtoppage of the 
American trade. i 
This intimation the Congreſs might depend upon 
as true, and in no wiſe calculated to deceive them, 
and ſerve the purpoſes of party. 

The impreſſion which was made on the minds of 
the Congreſs by this notification, did not corrci- 
pond with the expectation formed in England: 
they received it with ſeeming indifference, and in- 


ſtead of taking it into immediate conſideration, it 


was ordered to lie on the table with other papers. 
It was full two months before the report of the 
committee to which they referred it, was brought 
into debate. It had been received on the thirticth 
of May, and the Congreſs came to no formal opt- 
nion about it till the laſt day of July enſuing. 


The 
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The explicitneſs of the opinion they deliver- 


ed upon this occaſion, made full amends however 


{or their tardineſs. It was in every reſpect an ulti- 
matum to all propoſals on the part of Great Britain. 
It ſhowed, at one view, the line of action finally 
embraced by America; it ſhowed too that it was 
irccvocable, unleſs the ſuperior ſtrength of Britiſh 
arms ſhould render it otherwiſe. 

This opinion was, that the Colonies of America 
were entitled to the ſole and exclufive privilege of 
giving and granting their own money ; that this 
involved a right of deliberating whether they would 


make any gift, for what purpoſe it ſhould be made, 


and what ſhould be its amount: that it was a high 
breach of this privilege, 'for any body of men, ex- 
traneous to their conſtitution, to preſcribe the pur- 
poſes for which money was to be levied upon them, 
and to aſſume the authority of judging of their con- 
dition and circumſtances, and of determining the 
amountSf the contribution to be levied. 

That as the Colonies poſſeſſed a right of appro- 
priating their gifts, ſo were they entitled at all times 
to inquire into their application, to ſee that they be 
not waſted among the venal and corrupt, for the 


purpoſe of undermining the civil rights of the 


givers, nor yet be diverted to the ſupport of ſtand- 
ng armies, inconſiſtent with their freedom, and 
ſubverſive of their quiet. To propoſe therefore 
that the monies given by the Colonies ſhould be 


ſubject to the diſpoſal of Parliament alone, was to 


propoſe that they ſhould relinquiſh this right of in- 
quiry, and put it into the power of others to render 
their gifts ruinous, in proportion as they were 
liberal. 6 5 

That this privilege of granting or withholding 
their money, was an important barrier againſt the 
undue exertion of prerogative ; which if left alto- 
gether without controul, might be exerciſed to their 
great 
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great oppreſſion. All hiſtory ſhowed how efficaci. 
ous its interceſſion was for the redreſs of grievances, 
and re-eſtabliſhment of rights, and how improvi- 
dent it was to part with ſo powerful a mediator, 

That a ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of the power af. 
ſumed by Parliament to tax the Colonies, being 
expreſsly made commenſurate with the continuance 
of their gifts, theſe muſt be perpetual, to make 
that ſo: whereas no experience has ſhown, that a 
gift of perpetual revenue ſecures a perpetual return 
of kind diſpoſition. On the contrary, the Parlia- 
ment itſelf, wiſely attentive to this obſervation, is 
in the eſtabliſhed practice of granting ſupplies from 

year to year only. 

Though defirous, and determined to conſider in 
the moſt diſpaſſionate view every ſeeming advance 
towards a reconciliation, made by the Britiſh Par- 
hament, they {till entreated their brethren of Britain 
to reflect, that had even acceptable terms been prot- 
fered to the Colonies, propoſals that came accom- 
panied with fleets and armies, ſeemed addreſſed to 
their fears, rather than to their freedom. With 
what patience would Britons receive articles of treaty 
from any power upon earth, when borne on the 
point of a bayonet by military plenipotentiaries? 

They thought it uncquitable, that the Colonies 


ſhould be required to oblige themſelves to other 


contributions than thoſe which Great Britain receiv- 
ed from a monopoly of their trade. This, of itſelf, 
was laving them under a heavy contribution. To 
demand therefore additional aids in the form of a 
tax, was to demand the double of their equal pro- 
portion. | ” 

If they were to contribute an equal ſhare of taxes 
with other parts of the empire, they ought, of rea- 
fon, to enjoy equally with them free commerce 
with the whole world. But while the reſtrictions 


upon their trade excluded them from the reſources 
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of wealth, was it juſt they ſhould bear all other 


burdens equally with thoſe to whom every reſource _ 


15 opens. 
T hey did not think the Britiſh Parliament had 
my right to intermeddle with their proviſions for 


the ſupport of civil government, or adminiſtration 


of juſtice. The proviſions they had made were 
ſuch as pieaſed themſelves, and were agreeable to 


their own circumſtances : they anſwered the ſub- 
{taatial purpoſes of government, and of juſtice ; and 


other purpoſes than theſe ſhould not be anſwered. 
They did not mean that their people ſhould be bur- 
thened with oppreſſive taxes, to provide finecures 
for the 1dle or corrupt, under colour of providing 


for a civil lift, While Parliament purſued their plan 


of civil government within their own juriſdiction, 
they hoped alſo to purſue theirs without moleſ- 
tation, 

They objected to the propoſals made to them, as 
implying only a ſuſpenſion of the mode, but not a 
renunciation of the right to tax them; neither did 


they imply any offer to repeal the late acts of Par- 


lament ſo offenſive to the Colonies; on the con- 


trary, while holding out theſe propoſals to them, 


Parliament was actually paſſing other acts equally 
obnoxious. 


Great Britain, in their opinion, ſtill claimed, 
upon the whole, a right of demanding from the 


Colonies whatever ſhe thought proper; and of tax- 


ing them to the full amount, if they did not com- 
ply with the demand. But what was a claim of far 
higher importance, ſhe challenged a right to alter 
their very charters. 1 

They were perſuaded, that when the impartial 
world reflected on the rapid ſucceſſion of injuries, 
which, during the courſe of ten years, had been 
aimed at the Colonies, when it reviewed the pacific 
and reſpectful expoſtulations, which, during that 


Whole 


| 
: 
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whole time, were the ſole arms they oppoſed to 
them; when it obſerved that their complaints were 


eicher not heard at all, or anſwered with new pro- 
vocations ; when it recolle&ted the declaration that 


Britain ſhould not treat with America till ſhe had 


brought her to her feet; when it conſidered the 
ſentiments of enmity publicly expreſſed and avowed 
in Parliament againſt the Colonies ; when it viewed 
the large armaments that invaded them, and the 
hoſtilities actually carrying on againſt them; when 
theſe things were laid together, and duly weighed, 
could the world call them unreaſonable, or heſitate 
to believe them juſtifiable in their refiſtance ? 

At the time when the Congreſs drew up this an- 
ſwer to the conciliatory motion, their affairs wore a 
proſperous aſpect. The Royal army had, ever fince 
the affair of Bunker's Hill, been blockaded in Boſ- 
ton : death and illneſs had confiderably weakened 
its ſtrength ; and the great ſuperiority in numbers 


of the enemy, rendered it imprudent to attack them 


in the very ſtrong poſition they were in, till freſh 
ſuccours arrived from Britain. 

The Americans, on the contrary, were daily in- 
creaſing in ſtrength, and acquiring experience :— 
the whole country lay before them; and proviſions 
were cheap and plenty cvery where. All poſſible 
encouragements were given to thoſe who took up 


arms; and, at preſent, the ſervice was eaſy from 


the little force that Britain poſſeſſed in America. 
All theſe circumſtances emboldened Congreſs to 
declare its ſentiments to the world without any 
further reſtraint. They thought it neceſſary to 
aſſume a ſtile of firmneſs and decifion on this occa- 


| flon, in order to forward the ſpirit of activity and 


enterprize which was exerting itſelf ſo diffuſively 
among all claſſes, and to which was due that ſuc- 


oeſs 1 in ſeveral undertakings, which partly induced 
| g Congress 
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Congreſs to behave ſo reſolutely on this particular 
emergency. 5 
They had now formed themſelves into a regular 
train of government: hoſtilities having put an en- 
tire end to the authority of Great Britain, they were 
acknowledged every where, and conſidered them: 
ſelves of courſe, as lawfully inveſted with the power 
of the ſtate. | 


The difſentions prevailing in Georgia, had hi- 


therto prevented that Colony from acceding to the 
general union. A powerful party ſubſiſted there in 
favour of Great Britain, and long prevented its 
antagoniſts from carrying their ſchemes into execu- 
tion, with the ſame facility as in the other Pro- 
vinces ; but it was at length overpowered by a ma- 
jority, that increaſed in a ſhort time ſo confiderably 
as to bear down all oppoſition. _ 

A Provincial Congreſs aſſembled in the beginning 
of July, which adopted, in their fulleſt extent, all the 
determinations that ' had been taken by the general 


Congreſs of the preſent, and that of the preceding 


year. Deputies were appointed to repair to Congreſs, 
and to notify their defire to join the confederacy : 
they declared, that notwithſtanding the acts of Par- 
lament which affected the other Colonies in ſo op- 
preſſive a manner, had not been extended to them, 
they viewed that omiffion rather as a ſlight than a 
favour, and were too well convinced of the juſtice 

of the claims of America, and the propriety of all 
the colonies uniting in one body on this critical oc- 


caſion, to remain ſeparate from them, while invited 


by ſo many motives. 1 

To tread, with perfect uniformity, in the ſteps 
of the other Colonies, they framed a petition to the 
King, containing repreſentations and remonſtrances 
limilar to thoſe that had already been tranſmitted to 
Britain from the other Colonies. 


Vor. I. No. 6. 2 | By 
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By this acceſhon the Congreſs ſaw itſelf at the 
head of all the Engliſh Colonies of conſequence 


throughout the continent, from the limits of Nova 


Scotia, to theſe of Florida; neither of theſe, from 
various cauſes, had it either in their inclination any 
more than their power, to join the Ameriean alli. 
ance. But their ſituation and circumſtances were 
ſuch, that as no benefits could be expected from 


them, ſo very little detriment was apprehended. 


As treops were contmually raiſing and training 
in every Colony, it was now deemed expedient to 
unite them more effectually together, by placing 
them under one bead. To this intent it was re- 
folved, that à2 General ſhould be appointed to the 
fupreme command of all the forces that ſhould be 
raiſed throughout the continent. | 

Before ſuch a reſolution was taken, the eyes of all 
America were fixed upon a man whoſe character 
and fitneſs for ſo important and arduous a ſituation, 
was probably the chief motive that induced the 
Congrets te deelare it expedient and ncecflary, 
This perſon was George Waſhington, a gentle- 
man well known throughout the whole continent for 
his gallant behaviour during the Iaſt war. He had, 
at an early period of life, diſplayed a military ge- 
nius that recommended him te the pecuhar notice 


of thoſe who were competent judges. His modeſty 


was equal to his merit, and his diſintereſtedneſs no 
leſs confpicuous, CGE 
He was appointed, by the unanimous choice of 


the Congreſs, Captain General, and Commander in 


Chief of the American army, with as ample a {a 
lary as it was in their power to beſtow, and with 2 
very extenſive degree of authority, 1 

After accepting of their nomination with un. 
feigned reluctance, he generouſly declined all pe- 
cuniary emoluments. He earneftly defired evef 


perſon prefent to remember that he acknowledg 
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tive regueſt. 


No appointment could have been more popular. 
affluent fortune, which he enjoyed in a polite and 


| hoſpitable manner. His diſpofition was friendly and 


to render him very much beloved among his at- 
quaintance, and highly reſpected by the public. 
It was in conſequence of the reputation he had 


he was called, by the united yoice of the people, to 


country, that he ſtood ſo high in the general eſteem z 
his popularity was not leſs in the other Provinces, 
thoſe of New England eſpecially ; and it was, at 
their particular application, that he was now raiſed 
to the ſupreme command. 7 2 

The moſt fortunate circumſtance attending his 


uſually happens in ſuch caſes, it was accompanied 
with no competition, and followed by no envy. It 
produced univerſal ſatisfaction. Every one voted 


in America, for the purpoſe of raifing their expec- 
tations, and fixing their confidence; 

| To ſpeak impartially, he fully anſwered every 
hope they had formed: In the courſe of an ardu- 
ous war, and in the midſt of frequent and ſevere 
trials, he completely juſtified the opinion the world 


ad entertained of his valour, conduct, and per- 
ſeverance; * 


. 


attended with other promotions :—Horace Gates, 
md Charles Lee, two Engliſh officers, much 
5 eſteemed 


himſelf unequal to ſo momentous a charge, ad that 
he undertook it ſolely in compliance with their poſi - 


Exclufive of his perſonal abilities, he poſſeſſed an 


affable, and his behaviour decent and becoming a 
man of rank; All theſe circumſtances eontributed 


juſtly obtained by theſe various qualifications; that 


the important employment that was now conferred 
upon him: It was not only in Virginia, his native 


election to this office, was, that contrary to what 


him, as it were, the fitteſt man that could be found 


The appointment of General Waſhington was 
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eſteemed in the military line, were choſen, the firſt 
Adjutant General, the ſecond Major General. Ar- 
tene Ward, Philip Schuyler, and Iſrael Putnam, 
American officers of known btavery and exper _ 
were nominated Major Generals. 

Jo theſe were added eight Brigadier Generals ;— 
their names were, Seth Pomeroy, Richard Mont- 
gomery, David Wooſter, William Heath, Joſeph 
Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan, Nathaniel 
Green. They were all men of undoubted courage 
and capacity in their profeſſion. 

A very ſufficient and comfortable ſubſiſtence was 
alſo provided for the officers and ſoldiers in the 
army, and every care taken to remove all occaſions 
of complaint on that quarter. _ 

In the beginning. of July, General Waſhington 
repaired to the camp before Boſton, in order to aſ- 
ſume the command of the, army that inveſted it. 
He was accompanied by General Lee. In every 
place through which they paſſed on their journey, 
they were received with every demonſtration of re- 
ſpect. They were eſcorted by numbers of gentle- 


men, who had formed themſelves into companies 


of volunteers, and honoured with public addreſſes 
from the Provincial Congreſs of New Vork, and 
that of Maſſachuſet. 

The: general Congreſs itſelf had given, as it were, 
the ſignal in what manner they expected the man 
they had choſen, to ſtand at the head of the union, 
ſhould be treated. The day following his appoint- 
ment, they reſolved unanimouſly, in a full meeting, 
and in terms of great attachment and reſpect, that 


having elected him to the command of the forces 


employ ed in the maintenance and preſefvation of 
American liberty, they would aſſiſt and adhere to 


him with their lives and fortunes in the defence of 
that cauſe. ; 
This 
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This ſpirit of unanimity and reſolution was dif- 
fuſed throughout the Colonies, in a degree that was 
never exceeded either in modern or ancient times. 


It produced the moſt extraordinary and wonderful 


effects. Perſons of all ranks and all ages, were now 
totally taken up with martial occupations and ideas. 
Gentlemen of birth and affluence, mixed familiarly 
in the ranks with the common men, and went chear- 
fully through the ſame duties and fatigue. | 

At this memorable period, religious prejudices 
themſelves gave way to the enthuſiaſm of patrio- 
tiſm. The meek and paſhve tenets of the Quaker 
perſuaſion, could not prevent many of their youth 
from entering into military aſſociations, and learn- 
ing the rudiments of war. 29 

The number of men actually in arms at this time 
throughout the continent, was certainly very con- 

fiderable : almoſt all men, indeed, that were able 
to bear arms, made it their buſineſs to acquire the 
uſe of them by conſtant practice and exerciſe, ſo far 
as the indiſpenfible calls of their profeſſions would 
permit them, Every day produced freſh proofs of 
the warmth and eagerneſs of all individuals to con- 
cur in this military ſpirit. 

Among other particulars, one happened very 
worthy of being recorded, in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia: A ſet of men aſſociated, and 
formed a body, which, from its being compoſed of 
elderly people, was denominated the Old Men's 


company. It coafiſted of about fourſcore men, all 


of them German emigrants, who had ſerved in re- 


gular armies, either in Germany, or other parts of 
Europe. 7 | 


The man whom they appointed to lead them to 


the field, on the firſt day of their muſter, was ncar 
one hundred years of age. He had bcen forty years 
in the military line, and had been preſent in ſeven- 
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teen pitched battles, 'The drummer was eighty. 


four. | 
In place of a cockade in their hats, they wore a 


black crape, to denote their concern at thoſe unfor. 


tunate cauſes that compelled them, in the decline 


of lite, to reſume the profeſſion of arms, in order 
to defend the liberty of a country which had afford- 
ed them a retreat from the oppreſhon which had 
forced them to abandon their own. 

The very women became defirous, on this occa- 
ſion, to ſignalize the zeal they felt in their coun- 
try's cauſe. At a meeting of the gentlewomen be— 
longing to the county of Briſtol, in Penſylvania, 
they made a large callection of money, to fit out a 
regiment raiſing there, and wrought a magnificent 
ſuit of colours Br their uſe, with devices and mottos 
of their own compoſing, The gentlewoman who 
was appointed by the others to preſent them in their 


name to the regiment, made a very gallant and ſpt- 


rited ſpeech on that occaſion, which ſhe concluded 
by giving it in charge to the officers and ſoldiers, 
never to deſert the colours of the ladies, if they ever 


- wiſhed that the ladies ſhould liſt under their ban- 
„ erz. 1 


Inſtances of this nature, though of little impor— 
tance in themſelves, ſerve, however, to denote the 
general diſpoſition of a people, Theſe inſtances were 
numerous in every part of America, and effectu— 
ally contributed to keep up and increaſe the ſpirit 
of independence, and the determination to face all 
dangers in ſupport of the common cauſe. F 


What aſſiſted no leſs, perhaps, in fortifying this 


diſpoſition, and animating all claſſes to emulate each 
other in the ſervice of their country, was the praiſes 
beſtowed on thoſe that had fallen at Lexington and 
Bunker's Hill. Both theſe engagements were be- 
come topics of univerſal attention: every particu- 
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fallen the Americans upon each of thoſe days, was 
dwelt upon with uncommon earneſtneſs and avidity. 
Thoſe who had fallen were commemorated with un- 
ceaſing applauſe, and their names were ranked 


among thote of the braveſt and moſt illuſtrious pa- 


triots. 

The prints and publications of the time, re- 
ſounded, as it were, with the glory they had ac- 
quired for their country. The moſt elaborate eulo- 
giums were penned in their honour; and whoever 
had expired with arms in his hands, was rewarded 
with every expreſſion of gratitude that could be paid 
to his memory. - 

Among the ſubjects of this kind that exerciſed 
the zeal and ingenuity of the Americans, the death 
of Warren was the principal :—He was extolled as 
the Hamden of his day, and propoſed as the moſt 
accompliſhed model of imitation, to all who, like 
him, were ready to devote themſelves for the 
public. LD 

A pathetic encomium of him was publiſhed at 
Philadelphia.—Its language and imagery were bold 
and ſpirited in the extreme. —** He is not dead,” 
ſaid this encomium ; “ fo excellent a citizen, fo 
worthy a man, can never die. His memory will be 


ererlaſtingly preſent, everlaſtingly dear to all men 


of principle, to all lovers of their country. In the 
ſhort period of thirty-three years of life, he diſ- 
played the abilities of a ſtateſman, the qualifications 
of a ſenator, the ſoul of a hero All you that are 
intereſted in the cauſe for which he bled, approach 
his bleeding remains, waſh his honourable wounds 
with your tears, and from the contemplation of his 
lifeleſs body, haſten to your homes, and there teach 
your children to deteſt the decds of tyranny : lay 


before them the horrid ſcene you have beheld ; let 


their hair ſtand on end ; let their eyes ſparkle with 
fire; let reſentment kindle every feature; let their 
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lips vent threats and indignation ;—then—then— 
put arms into their hands, ſend them to battle, and 
let your laſt injunction be, to return victorious, or 
to die like Warren!“ 

Such was the temper of the Americans at this 
time, and ſuch the means employed to cheriſh and 
confirm it. Thoſe who conſulted experience, fore- 


boded, from the examples of paſt ages, that the re- 


fiſtance of ſuch men would be formidable and dcf- 
perate to the laſt, and would prove highly difficult, 
if poſhble, to overcome. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Tranſaftions in Canada.—Chamble, St. John, Mon- 


treal, taken by the Americans Quebec attucked by. 
Generals Arnold and Montgomery. 


1775. 


HE proſpect of affairs in America began now 


do afford a variety of ideas to the political 


part of the world. They ſaw a people who had 
long moved in a ſecondary light, aſſuming a power 
of which the augmentation was daily becoming 
more rapid. Inſtead of an humble and habitual 
ſubſerviency to the views of that ſtate from which 
they derived their origin, they now took upon them- 
ſelves to direct their own motions ; and not only to 
differ in opinion, but to oppoſe all its commands, 
and bid open defiance to its authority. | 

They beheld them advancing ſpecdily to the 
completion of the deſign they had formed of efta- 
bliſhing a ſyſtem of government totally repugnant 
to the ideas of the parent ſtate ; but what was more 
alarming to thoſe who reflected upon the natural diſ- 
poſition of men to enlarge their views in proportion 
to their ſuccefles, they clearly perceived, that hav+ 
ing attained this primary object, they would extend. 
their deſires ſtill farther ; eſpecially when they had 
tried their own ſtrength, and found themſelves able 
to maintain their ground againſt all foreign in- 
A | | 

Whether theſe ideas began early to. operate 


among the leading perſons in America, may be a 


matter of ſame doubt ; but that they ſhould very 
bon preſent themſelves to their minds, can hardly 
be called in queſton, when it is conſidered that they 
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had the precedents of ſo many ages before them, 
and that ambition quickly takes poſſeſſion of men 
who happen to ſucceed 1 in the beginning of any great 
enterprize. 

The undertaking which the people of America 
had firſt in contemplation, was to aſcertain beyond 
the power of encroachment on the part of Great 
Britain, the right of levying taxes upon themſelves; 
they viewed the excluſive exerciſe of this right, free 


From all extraneous interference, in the ſame light 


as the Britiſh Parliament views its own priviledge 
of raiſing money independently of the Crown. 
Great Britain appeared to the Americans, to ſtand 
in the ſame relation to them, as its Monarch docs 
in reſpect to the Puliament. His power is bounded 
by that great barrier of liberty, the priviledge ot 
granting monev. While this remains in the hands 
of the people, their freedom reſts on a ſecure foun- 
dation ; the moment it is violated, their liberty is 
in danger. | 
In the ſame manner America, i in order to be filed 
a free country, mult alſo enjoy the excluſive prero- 
gative of impoſing taxes upon its own inhabitants. 


Otherwiſe it would be in the ſame condition as the 


Parliament, were this aſſembly ſubjected to arbi— 
trary exactions from the Crown. 

Whether this repreſentation was well founded or 
not, Great Britain did not think proper to admit 
of it. The conteſt was now, therefore, whole de- 


ciſion ſhould ſtand good, that of Parliament, or that 


of the Congreſs. 

It was certainly a bold attempt to endeavour, bY 
force of arms, to invalidate the decrees of ſo potent 
and formidable a body of men as the Britiſh Varl'a- 
ment; certain it was, however, that hitherto the 
reſiſtance of America had been ſucceſsful. 

Britain now plainly diſcovered that no common 


exertions would ſuffice to bring her with honou! 


Out 
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out of this quarrel. She now began to behold ir 
in a far more ſerious light than it had appeared at 
firſt ; but her ſpirit was too great to bend beneath 
the proſpect of danger. She had io often been uſed 
to contend with the greateſt difficulties, that ſhe 
\ hoped this unexpected one, though it might 
involve her in a violent ſtruggle, ftill would, 
like many others, add to her glory by ſurmount- 
ing it. | 
Though reconciliation was proferred by Ame- 

rica, the terms, inſtead of according with thoſe ſhe 
had already offered, were diametrically the reverſe. 
To offer a reconciliation of this kind the viewed as 
a declaration of war. In this mind, her pride was 
too great to ſubmit to the dictates of her interior, 
and no ſufferings or diſtreſſes appeared fo mortifying 
as ſuch a ſubmiſſion. g 

America was, on the other hand, obſtinately de- 
termined to refuſe the conditions tendered by Great 
Britain; and to adhere inflexibly to her own, B 
this determination ſhe ſeemed indifferent which of 
the two Britain would make choice of, peace or 
war; preferring the latter, rather than reſign her- 
ſelf to the diſcr ion of an opponent. | 

It was not that ſhe apprehended any ſeverities for 
what was paſt: the was conicious that Britain 
would, for its own ſake, treat her with mildneſs 
and lenity ; harſhneſs would only tend to renew 
and embitter the quarrel, But the truth was, 
that her ſpirit was cqual to that of her parent 
ſtate. She thought herſelf entitled to all the 
demands ſhe made: they were conceſſions, in- 
deed, on the part of Britain; but they were found- 
ed on the cleareſt equity, and could not therefore 
be diſgraceful to them by whom they were made: 
they were an act of juſtice, and not of humiliation. 
Such was the perſuaſion of America. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were well acquainted with the reſpec. 
tive tempers of the Engliſh and of the Americans, 
never heſitated in pronouncing that the conteſt 
would be the moſt ſerious and intereſting that Eng- 
land ever knew, fince ſhe firſt began to aſſert her 
own rights againſt abſolute power. 

It was long before people in this iſland could be 
perſuaded, that this unhappy quarrel would be at- 
tended with any effuſion of blood. It was with the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment that numbers of the moſt ſenſible 
and enlightened men in this country, received the 
news that the Americans had dared to face the Bri- 
uh military at Lexington, and had made fo terri- 
ble a ſlaughter of them at Bunker's Hill. 

But this aſtoniſhment was mixed with an anger 
and indignation that inflained people's minds with 
reſentment, inſtead of cauſing the leaſt apprehen- 
fron. Such, indeed, has always been the character 
of the Britiſh nation: difficulties and perils have 
always ſerved to rouze inſtead of depreſſing its na- 
tive ſpirit and reſolution. 

Fluſhed in the mean time with the ſuccefsful ap- 
pearance of their attairs, the Americans were ex- 
erting their activity in improving every advantage 
they had gained. They now ſaw the whole conti- 
tinent, from Nova Scotia to Florida, entirely in 
their own poſſeſſion. They looked upon the troops 
at Boſton to be in ſuch a condition, as rather to with 
for a releaſe from their ſufferings, by being per- 
nutted to retire from that town unmoleſted, than as 
inclined, or able, to venture an attack upon the 
pow erfu] army that ſurrounded them. 

In this proſperous ſtate of their circumſtances, 
they now determined to confine themſelves no longer 
to defenſive meaſures, Caſting their eyes on the. 
various parts of the Britiſh empire in America, tha! 
lay moſt open to an hoſtile attempt, and from 


3 
whence, in cafe of ſucceſs, they ſhould derive mol! 
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benefit, as well as reputation, Canada, now called 
the Province of Quebec, appeared the moſt likely 
to anſwer their wiſhes and expectations. 

It was indeed inhabited by a people who had long 
been their natural enemies; but conqueſt and habit 
had now for a ſeries of years familiarized them to 


the manners and ideas of the Engliſh. Though of 


a different religion, the mild and tolerant diſpoſi- 
tion of the Britiſh government in matters of this na- 
ture, had entirely quieted all apprehenſions on that 


account. They had too, during a long ſpace, en- 


joyed the advantages of an eaſy and equitable ſyſtem 
of ruling, and began to feel an attachment to it, 
founded on the beſt of reaſons, the benefits and do- 
meſtic happineſs it had procured them. Though 
averſe to broils, and willing to obey without mur- 
mur, they plainly percerved that the late regula- 
tions introduced among them, were intended to 
render their Province totally dependent on the mi— 
niſtry, and to make the inhabitants ſubſervient to 
its deſigns againſt the Englith Colonies. 

Thougz the clergy and the nobleſſe were in the in- 


. tereſt of the miniſtry ; it was far otherwiſe among the 


inferior orders. They were almoſt to a man diſpleaſed 
with the acceſſion of authority accruing to their ſu- 
periors in conſequence of the act lately paſſed. They 
remembered with what haughtineſs theſe had com- 
ported themſelves in former days, when under the 
dominion of France. They did not therefore with 


for a return of that dependence and vaſlalage under 


which the bulk of the Canadian people had fo long 
been kept, to the great impoveriſhment and oppref- 
fon of the community, and the evident obſtruction 
of the general proſperity of the Province. 

The number of individuals who had removed 


from the Colonics into that Province, and the many. 


others who had gone over to it from Britain, had 
powerfully contributed to confirm thoſe diſpoi- 
5 ions 
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tions in the French inhabitants. The late ſubvet. 


ſion of the Engliſh laws, was confidered by the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlers as an act utterly unjuſtifiable. As long 


_ cuſtom emboldened theſe to ſpeak their minds with 


uncontroulable freedom, they repreſented to the 


Canadians that they were treated in the moſt unwar- 


rantable manner, and that they were by no means 
bound to ſubmit to the new forms'ot adminiſtration 
framed for them by Parliament, as they were 
totally repugnant to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſti- 
tation, and abſolutely illegal. 


They further repreſented this act as founded on 


falſehood and deception : it was obtained by their 
fecret enemies, the nobleſſe, who had baſely made 
aſe of their name, to induce the Britiſh miniſtry to 
procure the paſling of it, as an acceptable deed to 
the generality of the Canadians. | 
This unworthy and ſurreptitious manner of ill- 


treating their countrymen, ought therefore to be 
reſented, if the community meant to prevent the 


repetition of that tyranny which they had fo long 


endured, and fruitleſsly complained of, till kind 


fortune placed them under the influence of an 


Engliſh government, the ſpirit of which did not al- 
low any part of the community to oppreſs the other, 


But this oppreſſion would now return, and be fel: 
more heavily than before, if they did not unite in 


defence of their juſt and natural rights, and manfully 


reſiſt all ſpecics of tyranny: 7 
With ſpecches and repreſentations of this kind 


did the opponents of miniſtry in Canada inflame the 


minds of the people againſt the meaſures propoſed 


by government in the planning of the Quebec act. 


Nor were infinuations wanting at the ſame time, 


from thoſe who ſecretly wiſhed well to the Colonics, 
how fair an opportunity the Canadians had at this 


preſent time ta emancipate themſelves wholly from 
the ſhackles impoſed on them by that act. * 
| 5 e they 
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they now to hearken to the friendly advice contain- 
ed in the addreſſes made to them by Congreſs, they 


need never after apprehend ill- uſage from Britain, 


or any other power, and would at once provide tor 
an uninterrupted continuance of domeſtic tranqut- 
lity and happineſs. 

The Congreſs was perfectly acquainted with the 
diſcontents of the Canadians, and of their averſe- 
neſs to act againſt the Colonies : they knew that the 
Britiſh ſettlers in that Province were, with few ex- 
ceptions, inclined to favour them, if it could be 
done with ſafety to themſelves ; and that what chief- 
ly retained them in obedience under the new ſyſ- 
tem of government, was their inability to reſiſt it. 

They reflected, at the ſame time, that unleſs the 
intent of that act was obſtructed by an early oppo- 
ſition, it would operate in a very fatal manner to 
their intereſts. Its profeſſed and avowed purpoſe 


was to arm Canada againſt the Colonies. With ſuch 


a manifeſt intimation of the danger with which they 
were threatened, they would ſtand inexcuſable to 
their conſtituents, if they neglected any practicable 
means of warding off fo terrible a blow. Te 

The only means by which to prevent it, was ob- 
viouſly by ſtriking the firſt blow themſelves, and 
making a vigorous attack upon that very quarter, 
while yet deſtitute of a power ſufficient to refiſt a 
| ſudden and ſpirited impreffion. 


The ſucceſs they had met with at Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga, had already paved the way to an 


enterprize of this nature. They had, by taking 
them, bro%en down the fences, that guarded the fron- 
tiers of Chnada, and were now at liberty to enter, 
and contend on equal ground with the ſmall number 
of troops remaining for its defence. 


They were duly ſenſible, on the other hand, that 


by taking ſo bold a ſtep, they changed at once the 
whole nature of the war, From defenfive on their 
part, 
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diſpute. 


ly in the preſent juncture. But ill the preſerva- 


part, it then became offenſive, and ſubjected them 
henceforwards to the imputation of being the ag. 
greſſors in this unfortunate quarrel : many who be- 
tore ſuch an attempt had warmly eſpouſed their 
cauſe in Britain, would probably be offended at this 
meaſure, and tax them with heightening the fury, 
and increafing the miſchiefs occaſioned by this 


Tney were fully aware, that the principles of re- 
fiſtance, ſo far as they had hitherto adopted them, 
far from being condemned by the Britiſh nation, 
were, on the contrary, abetted, and ſtrongly juſti- 
fied by a very conſiderable party, equal at leaſt, if 
not ſuperior in number, to that which approved of 
the meaſures carried on againſt them. It might not, 
therefore, be prudent to expoſe themſelves to the 
loſs of this good-will and favourable inclination to 
them among their Engliſh brethren, which might, 
on a future opportunity, prove highly ſerviceable 
in their cauſe. 1 

Theſe reflections, which were juſtly founded, 
occaſioned them to weigh with great deliberation 
the probable conſequences that nught reſult from 
embracing or declining ſo daring a meaſure. The 
diſpleaſure it might create in England was undoubt- 
euly a dilagreeable. circumſtance; the Americans 
ought ſeriouſly to endeavour to preſerve the good 
opinion and friendſhip of the Engliſh nation: it was 
a deſirable object at all times, but more particulat- 


tion of themſelves was an object of far greater im- 
portance. The aſſiſtance they had looked for in 
England had failed them. Much eloquence had 
becn diſplayed in Parliament in the ſupport of their 
cauſe; petitions and remonſtrances had been pre- 
ſented in their behalf, and they had every reaſon to 
think that their conduct and principles were applo. 
vcd by a large proportion, perhaps the majority 0! 
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the people in Britain. But it was plain that theſe 


indications of amity to them were all they were to 
expect. A variety of cauſes would prevent any 
ſuch aſſiſtance to them from Britain as they now 
ſtood in moſt need of. It would therefore be unwiſe 
to abſtain from purſuing any meaſure, however un- 
common and unprecedented, merely from the appre- 
henfion of giving umbrage to the Engliſh. If they 
fincerely wiſhed the Americans to proſper in their 
proceedings, they would rejoice at any ſucceſſes 
they might obtain: if, on the contrary, from a 
lukewarmneſs, or ignorance of the neceſſity of ta- 
king the moſt reſolute meaſures, the people of Eng- 
land ſhould condemn them for ſuch an enterprize, 
it were better to incur their dilapprobation, than 
to hazard the ſafety of America by an untimely 
complaiſance, for which their real friends in Britain 
would be no leſs ready to blame them, -than all the 
judicious part of the world. 

As to thoſe arguments that were drawn from the 
danger of exaſperating the enemy to a degree that 


might increaſe the reſentment he already felt, and 


provoke him to additional exertions, they were 
weak and futile : his wrath was already kindled to 
the higheſt pitch; he had done, and intended to 


do all the miſchief that lay in his power. Intelli- 


gence was daily arriving of the vaſt preparations he 
was making to ſubdue the Colonies. His intentions 
were hoſtile in the higheſt degree. To conquer, or 
to ravage America, was his fixed determination.— 
Did it become men of ſenſe and courage to hefitate 


in ſuch a cafe about the propriety of any meaſure 


that could diſtreſs an enemy ſo outrageouſly bent 
on their deſtruction ? The readieſt method to obvi- 
ate his threats, was to ſhow him that they had not 
intimidated the Americans, and that inſtead of wait- 
ing for the iſſue of his menacing declarations, they 


would anticipate every ſtep he propoſed to take, and 
Vor. I. No. 6. Aa 
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carry the operations of war into his own precinctz, 
before he was in readineſs to wage it upon their own 


territories. 
In a quarrel ſuch as the preſent, where the ruling 


power was engaged on the one hand, and ſubjects 


on the other, it was the worſt of all policy to tem- 
porize. Moderation would only produce pride, 
and averſeneſs to terminate the diſpute, rem a no- 


tion that their ſpirit began to fail, and that they 


were fearful of giving too much offence, leſt it ſhould 


create irreconcileableneſs in the breaſt of an irritated 


conqueror. 

Mere ſentiments of this kind to be once admit- 
ted, they would deſtroy all ſpirit and energy in 
their councils. America had better end the conteſt 
at once, by ſubmiſſion to the dictates of Britain, 


than perſevere in it any longer, unleſs weak and 


wavering meaſures were totally diſcarded. It was 
in vain to expect favourable conditions by forbear- 


ing to exert themſelves. This would only be giving 


advantages to the enemy, and protracting the war 
to their own detrinmennt. | 


The laws of war and of nations allowed the fore- 
ſtalling of an enemy. In their particular caſe, it 
would in all probability prevent infinite miſchiet,— 


If they forbore to attack the enemy in the quarter 


Propoſed, it would be preciſely from thence he 


would make the moſt dangerous irruption. It was 
there he would collect his ptincipal force, and come 
upon them without delay, as ſoon as it was read. 


Happily for America, he was not yet in a formida- 
ble poſture, nor could be duly, prepared till next 


ſpring. Now therefore was the ſeaſon for action.— 
They had ſufficient numbers to ſpare for ſuch an ex- 
pedition: it would be undertaken viith more ala- 
crity than any other, as the purpoſe of it was d 
ſecure their back-tettlements from the incurſions 0! 
the Indians, whoſe barberities they were exper 
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mentally acquainted with, and multitudes of whom 
would not fail to join a foe that would entice them 
by the double motive of pay and plunder. 
This buſineſs could not be deferred. As ſoon as 
winter was over, fleets and armies would fail from 
Britain to invade their coaſts, and their whole 
ſtrength would then be wanted to protect them.— 
Then would they feel the conlequences of having 
neglected to annoy the enemy in the effectual man- 
ner now propoſed; they would be aſſailed on every 
fide, on that particularly to which their attention 
was now directed. | 
Theſe were no ſurmiſes : it was publicly known 
that large reinforcements were expected at Quebec 
the enſuing campaign, which would, in conjunction, 
with the Canadians and Indians, form a confider- 
able army. With this, the defign of the enemy was 
to penetrate into the heart of the Colonies, while a 
ſuperior force was landed on their ſhores. | 
The only poſſible expedient left them to leſſen 
theſe difficulties, was by immediately reſolving 
to march with all expedition to Quebec, and ute 
their moſt vigorous efforts to make themſelves maſ- 
ters of that place. The poſſeſſion of it would de- 
teat the moſt dangerous project they had to appre- 
hend, and open, in all likelihood, a variety of re- 
ſources, by enabling the inhabitants to declare and 
act according to their inclinations, which were well 
known to be favourable to the Colonics. 5 
All theſe conſiderations duly weighed, it were in- 
conſiſtent with ſound policy, to delay an attempt 
from which they had every reafon to hope for ſuc- 
cels. If they did not riſk a previous attack on their 
part, 1t was inevitable on that of the enemy, .and 
no doubt could be entertained that he would take 
tvery precaution to render it lucceistul w 1ich pecuni- 
advantages could procure. 
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force there was not numerous, yet it was command. 
tary ſkill, and enterprizing diſpoſition, made him 
in theſe qualities, the Britiſh adminiſtration had in: 


maſter in the Province of which he was appointed 


He had already collected a numerous body of Indi- 
ans, and was promiſed more. The troops he had, 


thing was to be dreaded from a perſon of his ſpirit 


ing the diſadvantages he laboured under in his new 


with a handful of regulars, and a ſmall number of 


with orders to proceed to Lake Champtain, where 
 flat-bottom boats were preparing to convey them to 
the entrance of the Sorel, a river that flows in 2 d- 
rect line to the fort which bears its name, and ther: 


Tence. 
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No time was to be loſt; for though the military; 


ed by an intrepid and vigilant officer, whoſe mih- 
formidable in any fituation he might be. Confiding 
truſted him with powers that rendered him abſolute 


Governor. He was commiſſioned to embody thc 
people of Canada, and to march at their head againſt 
the Colonies. Though the Canadians were tardy 
in their obedience, yet he would, on the arrival of 
reinforcements, be ſoon able to compel them to it. 


though few, were well diſciplined; and if further 
teifure and opportunity were allowed him, ever! 
and abilities. 

It was with great reaſon that Congreſs entert2in- 
ed this opinion of General Carlton. Notwithſtand- 


government, ſuch was his diligence and cart, that 


ſuch as he could rely upon, he found means to re- 
preſs the ill affected, and to contain them in ſubjec- 
tion, though infinitely ſuperior in ſtrength, and con- 
tinually encouraged by the ſecret machinations of the 


Coloniſts to throw off the Engliſh yoke. 

In conſequence of the determination of Congrels, 
a body of three thouſand men were put under the 
command of Generals Montgomery and Schuyler, 


diſcharges itſelf into the great river of St. Lai 
When 
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When General Montgomery, who headed the 
Hrſt diviſion, was arrived at Crown Point, he was 
informed that ſeveral armed veſlels, ſome of which 
were of conſiderable force, were ſtationed at St. 
John's, a fort of great ſtrength on the Sorel, from 
whence they were about to lail, in order to obſtruct 
his paſſage acroſs the lake. 


Upon this intelligence, he haſtened with all ſpeed, 
and took pofleſſion of an iſland that commanded the 


mouth of the Sorcl, and from whence he could pre- 


vent their entrance into the lake. 

On the arrival of General Schuyler, who was the 
ſuperior in command, they jointly agreed in pub- 
liſhing a manifeſto, inviting the people of Canada 
to join them. To ſupport the detign of this decla- 
ration, they advanced towards St. John's, ſituated 
about twelve miles from the lake; but they could 
not make good their landing under the cannon of 
that fort, and being apprehenfive, from the appear- 
ance of ſtrength, and the countenance of the garri— 
lon, that they ſhould meet with great difficulties in 
ſuch an attempt, they landed at a diſtance, in a 
part of the country full of woods, ſwamps, and 
rivulets. But here they were inunediately attacked 
by a large body of Indians, and found it neceffary, 
from the inconveniency of their ſituation, to retreat 
with all ſpeed to the iſland which they had firſt oc- 
cupied. : 

Illneſs having obliged General Schuyler to re— 
move to Albany, the ſole command devolved upon 
Montgomery, a man every way fit for the butincſs 
ne was now intruſted witn, He united in an emi— 
nent degree, the character of a ſoldier and a gentle- 
man; polite, well-ſpoken, and humane; vrave, 


cool, and thoroughly verſed in his profeſſion. 


He ſoon found means, by his addreſs, to detach 
from General Carlton numbers ot thoſe Indians who 
had joined him; and upon the arrival of the remain». 
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ing troops deſtined for this expedition, he deter. 
mined to lay ſiege to St. John's. 

In the mean time various parties of the Americans 
were diſperſed over the frontiers of Canada, where 
the inhabitants received them with great friendſhip 
and hoſpitality, They not only furniſhed them with 
proviſions, but aſſiſted in carrying on the fiege, 


and reinforced them with numbers of their own 


peop ple. 


While General Montgomery was employed in 
this fiege, Colonel Allen, a bold and enterpriſing 


man, to whom chiefly the Colonies were indebted 
for the taking of Crown Point and Ticondcroga, 
now formed the project of ſurpriſing Montreal, 


He marched to this place at the head of a ſmall 


party of reſolute adventurers, like himſelf; but the 
officers who were ſtationed there, having received 
intelligence of his approach, went out and attacked 


him with the militia and a detachment of regulars, 


His party was totally routed, and himſelf taken 
priſoner, with a number of his men. Their treat- 
ment was rather ſevere ; they were loaded with 
irons, Allen himſelf not excepted, and icnt ps 
ſoners to England on board a man of war. 

The ſiege of St. John's went on flowly at firſt for 
want of ammunition ; but General Montgomery 
having acquired a large ſupply of powder, by the 
taking of Chamblee, a {mall fort at a little diſtance 
from St. John's, he now was enabled to nn his ope- 


rations with vigour. 


The garriſon behaved with great courage, and 
ſupported with uncommon patience the diftreiles to 
which they were reduced by the want of ſufficient 
provifions. They were commanded by Major Pret- 
ton, who acquitted himſelf on this occation with 
equal ſx1ll and valour, 

General Carlton, conſcious of the importance of 
this place, made every poſſible exertion to relieve 
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it. His ſituation was in every reſpect highly unfa- 
vourable: the regular troops in his province were 
now an inconſiderable number; the neceſſity of pro- 
viding for the defence of St. John' 8, had obliged him 
to garriſon it with the major part of them: the few 
he had left were diſperſed at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other; and it was chiefly upon new levies 
he was now to depend. 

In this exigency, it was propoſed by Colonel 
Maclean, an active and gallant officer, to raiſe a 
regiment out of the Scotch Highlanders that had 
lately emigrated from their country : with this body 
of men, aſſiſted by ſome Canadians, the Colonel 
poſted himſelf at the junction of the Sorel with the 
river St. Lawrence. 

In the mean time Gencral Carlton repaired to 
Montreal; where, with infinite pains, he collected 
about a thouſand men, chiefly natives of Canada. 
With theſe, and a few regulars and Britiſh volun- 
teers, he {et out to join Colonel Maclean, intend- 
ing to march with him directly to the relief of 
St. John's. 

But the Provincials, who perceived his deſign, 
gathered a ſuperior force, and attacked him on his 
endeavouring to paſs from the iſland where Montreal 
ſtands, to the eaſtern ſhore : his Canadians were 
ſoon routed by the Provincials , andthe whole ſcheme 
was defeated. 

Another body of Canadians who had joined Co- 
Jonel Maclean, hearing of the diſaſter that had be- 
fallen their countrymen, abandoned him inſtantly, 
and he was compelled to haſten back to Quebec 
with all poffible ſpeed. 

Theſe two ſucceſſive defeats were 8 en- 
couragements to the Americans, who were beſieg- 
ing St, John's : they carried on their works with 
double ardour, and made ſuch a progrels, as to pre- 
pare tor an aſſault on the body of the place. The 
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arriſon as reſolutely waited for It, intending to de. 
fend themſelves to the laſt extremity. 

But the news of the two laſt unſucceſsful engage- 
ments being communicated to them, and the utter 
impoſhbility of being ſuccoured repreſented by Ge- 
neral Montgomery, they yielded to neceflity ; and 
as any further defence could only occaſion needleſs 
bloodſhed, they conſented to treat for the ſurrender 
of the fort. 


The terms demanded by the axrrifon; were, to be 


permitted to withdraw to Great Britain ; they had 
even infiſted, at firſt, on ſome days reſpite, in ex- 
pectation of General Carlton being able either to 
raiſe the ſiege, or throw in refreſhments and ſuc- 
cours ; but both theſe requeſts were peremptorily 
denied. The only terms allowed them, were to 
march out with the honours of war, in conſideration 
of their gallant behaviour ; but then to lay down 
their arms, and deliver themſelves up as priſoners, 
They were permitted to keep their private pro- 
perty ; and in all other reſpects were treated with 
that humanity which characteriſed General Mont- 
gomery. 

The reddition of fort St. John took place on the 
third of November, ſeventy-five. The number of 
priſoncrs amounted to upwards of five hundred re- 
gulars, and near two hundred Canadians ; among 
theſe were ſome of the principal nobleſſe of that 
Province, who had very zcalouſly embraced this 
occaſion of teſtifying their attachment and fidelity 
to the Britiſh government. ; 

The loſs of this place was a heavy and unex- 
pected blow to the Britiſh intereft in America. The 
flower of the military and of the Canadians were 
here, It was univerſally expected that General 
Carlton would have been able to relieve it. His 
121 ſucceſs, though procceding from cauſes that 
made it jnev irable, and which neither {£111 nor va- 
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jour could oppoſe, raiſed the reputation of his an- 
tagoniſts to a high pitch, and added freſh courage 
to the Americans and their adherents. 0 

The body of Provincials who had compelled Co- 
lone! Maclean to abandon the poſt of Sorel, loſt no 
time in erecting batteries on the point projecting 
furthermoſt into the river St. Lawrence, with the 
view of preventing the ſhipping at Montreal trom 
going to Quebec: rafts and other conſtructions of 
that fort, well provided with cannon, were ſtationed 
in the river, and every preparation made that could. 
effectually obſtruct the General's paſſage. 

Here, again, the Americans met with the com- 
pleteſt ſucceſs. After ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
made by the armed veſſels from Montreal, to force 
their way down the river, they were attacked in 
their turn, forced to retire, and pu ued by the 
Provincials, who were now become maſtors of both 
fides of the ſhore, and threatened to reduce Mon- 
treal as they had already done St. John's. 

After taking this fortreſs, General Montgomerv 
advanced immediately with his victorious forces to- 
wards Montreal. His approach being daily ex- 
pected, the few Britiſh forces in that town repaired 
tor ſafety on board the ſhipping, in hopes of ſome 
auſpicious opportunity of eſcaping down the river; 
but it was ſo well and ſo cloſely guarded by the Pro- 
vincial floating batteries, that all eſcape was ſoon 
diſcovered to be impracticable. Thus, whether in 
the town or in the ſhipping, they now ſaw that they 
muſt unavoidably fall into the hands of the Pro- 
vincials. | : 

In this extremity, the principal of the Britiſh 
and French inhabitants applied to General Mont- 
gomery, tor the grant of a capitulation ; but he 
gave them to underſtand, that being defencelcſs and 
entirely at his diſcretion, they could not expect ſuch 
A Conceſſion on his part; as he came not, however, 

with 
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and laws conformably to their own defire, in a Pro- 


 leſfion of Montreal on the thirteenth day of Novem- 


fon, was the abſence of the Governor, who Was 
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with any intention to oppreſs or moleſt them, but, 
on the contrary, to give them protection and free. 
dom, he would promiſe, in a ſolemn manner, that 
they ſhould remain in the unviolated poſſeſſion of all 
their property and rights, eivil and religious. He 
expreſfed his hope, that the Canadians would ſpeedily 

have an opportunity of ſettling their government 


vincial Congreſs of their own chuſing. This would 
eſtabliſh their freedom and domeſtic affairs upon a 
permanent footing, and deliver them from the in- 
conveniencies of which they juſtly complained un- 
der the form of gavernment lately introduced 
among them for iniquitous purpoſes. 

He engaged, that in the mean time, the execu- 
tion of the laws ſhould be conducted as near as poſ- 
fible in the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
that the people thonld be treated with the utmoſt 
lenity both in private and public concerns. 

Having thus adjuſted all matters to the entire ſa- 
tisfaction of the inhabitants, he took peaceable pol- 


ber, leventy-ave. 

After the loſs of St. John's, and the ſurrender of 
Montreal, people began to think that Quebec would 
ſhortly ſhare the ſame fare. Deſtitute of a ſuffici- 
ent garriſon for its defence, and full of mal- con- 
rents, it ſeemed to offer itſelf an eaſy conqueſt ta 
the Provincial army, elate with ſuch rapid ſuc-— 
ceſſes, and led on by fo ablea commander. It was 
not doubted this would be his next attempt, and 
the general expectation was, that he would ſuccced. 

What contributed particularly to this apprehen- 


Ne in the moſt imminent danger of being made 
priſoner; in which caſe all hopes of preſerv' ing ei— 
ther the capital or the province itfelt, would be 
finally given up. 5 N 
2 | General 
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General Montgomery, who fully knew the im- 
portance of making ſuch a prize, neglected nothin 
to ſecure it: he was diligently conſtructing flat 
boats, to carry guns of a ſufficient weight of metal 
to attack the Britiſh armament on his fide, and thus 
to put it between two fires. | 

No expectation now remained of effecting its 
eſcape : all that could poſſibly be attempted, was 
to watch the opportunity of a dark night, to carry 
the Governor ſafely off. This was happily executed 
accordingly, in a ſmall boat, rowed in the pro- 
foundeſt filence with muffled paddles inſtead of oars, 
of which the motion would, by its noiſe, have in— 
evitably occaſioned an alarm among the enemies 
crafr, ſo thickly ſtationed along the river. 

Having thus provided for his ſafety, the next 
ſtep was to capitulate with the Provincials; but 
the conditions were entirely their own. The whole 
armament was obliged to ſurrender: it confiſted of 
eleven armed veſlels, with a number of priſoners, 
ſome of them Britiſh officers of rank; General 
Preſcot was one; together with a very coniderable 
quantity of military ſtores. . 

In this manner was the whole dominion of Bri— 
tain in Canada reduced to the city of Quebec. The 
certainty of its being loſt with the reſt, appeared 
the more certain and indubitable, as it was now 
threatened by an enemy no leſs intrepid and enter- 
prifing than Montgomery himſelf. 

This new enemy was Colonel Arnold, a man of 
the moſt undaunted courage and ſingular activity. 
While the Provincial army was encamped before 
Boſton, he conceived the bold defign of invadin 
Canada, in a manner never yet attempted, in the 
many expeditions that had taken place during the 
various wars that had been waged in America be- 
teen the French and the Britith Colonies. 
Hitherto 
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Hitherto the only practicable road to that Pro- 
vince was by the Lakes: they afforded the only 
convenient communication even in peace. Little 
was it expected that a military force, attended by 
all the incumbrances of war, would ever imagine 
it were poſſible to penetrate into that country by 
any other way. 
About the middle of September, a body of choſen 
men, conſiſting of near twelve hundred, left the 
camp at Boſton under the command of Colonel Ar- 
nold. They procceded to Newbury, a ſea port, 
fituated at the mouth of the Merrimack, from 
whence thev embarked for the mouth of the Ken- 
nebeck. 
This was the river intended to form the line of 
their expedition. Its head was at no great diſtance 
1 from Quebec, the ultimate object of their under- 
| taking; but its ſtream was rapid, and difficult to 
3 be ſtemmed; and its bed was ſtrowed with a multi- 
7 tude of rocks that made it exceſſively dangerous. 
They begun this laborious and fatiguing naviga- 
tion on the twenty- ſecond day of September. — They 
were obliged conſtantly to work upwards againſt an 
impetuous current, that frequently overlet their 
boats, or filled them with water. They were often 
compelled by cateracts and other impediments, to 
land and continue their march on ſhore, loaded with 
their boats, and other warlike burdens, no leis cum- 
berſome. In the encountering of theſe, and many 
other difficulties, they ſuffered great totles of ſtores, 
and proviſions ; to ſay nothing of the exceſſive fe- 
tigue they underwent continually, the carrying 
places proving not ſeldom very long, and full 0 
obſtructions, one of them ſtretching no leis than a 
dozen miles. 
ll In the midſt of theſe inceſſant difficulties, Colo- 
"ny | nc! Arnold exerted all his vigilance to prevent 2 4 
| ſurprize. The Indians, indeed, were the only pes 
x | 1. 
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ple from whom ſuch a thing could be apprehended 


in the frighful wilderneſs in which he was now en- 
gaged. In order, however, to obviate any danger 
of that kind, beſides the ſtricteſt guard and look 
out on every fice, he uſed the precaution of reaſ- 
ſembling every night, in one encampment, the 
various diviſions that had marched apart during the 
day. ES 

After reaching the head of the river Kennebeck, 
they had ſtill to make their way through foreſts and 
ſwamps, and over mountains and the rocky ſum— 
mits of thoſe high ridges of land that ſeparate New 
England from Canada. : | 

The prodigious hardſhips they had undergone 
before their arrival at this place, had occaſioned 
numbers of their men to be fickly. In their pro- 
greſs along the ſhores of that river, they had ſome- 
times been forced to clear a paſſage, by cutting 
down the underwood, for miles. Theſe continual 
obſtructions retarded them ſo much, that on ſome 
days they could hardly get four or five miles for— 
wards. Their proviſions too, from the frequent 
loſing of them by accidents on the water, and from 
the tedious and unexpected length of this painful 
journey, were become ſo ſcarce, that many of them 
were obliged at laſt to kill their dogs for food, and 
to have recourſe to other ſhifts of that fort for their 
ſuſtenance. | 

On quitting Kennebeck, Colonel Arnold, in or- 
der to rid himſelf of all incumbrances, diſmiſſed 
the fick and diſabled, and with his own diviſion 
proceeded forwards with all poſſible ſpeed ; but un- 
tortunately for the expedition, here one whole third 
of his people, with a Colonel at their head, com- 
poling the rear divifion, took advantage of his ab- 
lence; and pretending a want of ſufficient provi— 
tions, deſerted him, and returned home the way 
they came. 


Undiſmayed 
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Undiſmayed by this deſertion, the body under 
Colonel Arnold puſhed onwards, and after having, 


with the ſame courage and fortitude as before, over. 
come a variety of obſtacles, they arrived at length 


on the banks of the Chaudiere, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the river St. Lawrence, not far from the 
city of Quebec. 2: 


On the third day of November, full fix weeks 
from the beginning of the dreadful march of which 
they now ſaw happily an end, they entered the cul- 
tivated parts of Canada, and met with the habita- 
tions of men, after having loſt ſight of them for 
above a month. Rs 
They met with the ſame welcome that had been 
ſhown to their countrymen in other parts; they 
were ſupplied with all Kinds of neceſſaries, and expe- 


_ rienced every ſort of encouragement they could 


defire. | 


The Canadians were ſtruck with :amazement, 


when they beheld an embodied force emerging, as 
it were, from the boſom of the wilderneſs. They 
were not unaccuſtomed themſelves occaſionally to 


viſit thoſe deſarts, in hunting parties; but it had 
never entered into their conceptions, that it was 


poſſible for human beings to traverſe ſuch an im- 


menſe wild, where obſtructions aroſe at every ſtep, 
that had hitherto proved inſurmountable; and 


where Nature itſelf ſeemed to have forbidden ſuch 


un attempt, by throwing the moſt dreadful and 
terrifying diſcouragements in their way. 

The novelty of the enterprize, the ſpirit that 
Fave it birth, the intrepidity and genius that con- 
ducted it, the courage and conſtancy with which it 


was atchieved, all contributed to render it the moſt 


ſtriking and memorable event that happened during 
the war. | | | 


It did the higheſt honour to its conductor, and 


to thoſe he commanded ; they were chiefly Nev 
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England men; the major part of whom had never 
been in war. It ſhowed they poſſeſſed the innate 
bravery of their forefathers, and were truly deſerv- 
ing the name of Engliſhmen. 


But it was not only in America this expeditian 


was extolled, as a feat of the moſt conſummate ſkill 

and bravery : it was ſpoken of in England itſelf, 

and over all Europe in terms of the higheſt e 

ration, and allowed by military judges to be an ex- 
loit of the firſt rate merit. 

While it was viewed in this light by the Euro- 
pean world, we are not to be ſurprized that through- 
out the American continent, the people whom it ſo 
deeply intereſted, ſhould repreſent it as one of the 
moſt ſtupendous "tranſactions that ever happened in 
war, and compare it to the march of Hannibal over 
the Alps. | | 

While the -inhabitants of Canada were in this 
ſtate of aſtoniſhment at the boldneſs and ſucceſs 
of the New England people, Colonel Arnold 


publiſhed a declaration in the name of General 
Waſhington, which had been previouſly concert- 


ed between them on his departure for this expe- 
dition. 

It invited them to bosse to the general union of 
the Colonies, and to ſight like them for American 
freedom againſt European oppreſſion. They were 
gold that the intention of Congreſs in ſending troops 
amongſt rhem, was by no N to exerciſe hoſti- 
lities, but to give them countenance and protection, 
and afford them an opportunity of afferting their 


own juſt rights. Far from conſidering the Cana- 


dians as enemies, they were ſtrictly ordered to treat 
them as friends and allies, with whom they were 
jointly to co- operate in expelling the common 
enemy. 

In conſequence of theſe ſolemn l they 
were defired to remain. in their dwellings SE the 
ut mot 
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utmoſt confidence and ſecurity, and to furniſh the 
troops with all the neceſſaries in their power, for 
vrhich they might depend upon full payment. 
| The intelligence of Colonel Arnold's arrival in 
1 Canada, together with the ſurpriſing manner of his 
| having penetrated through ſuch a multitude of ob- 
ſtacles, threw the city of Quebec into the utmof 
conſternation. It was at this juncture in a ver 
weak ſituation. The inhabitants, and eſpecially the 
natives of Britain, and of the Colonies ſettled there, 
were highly averſe to the Quebec act, and with the 
general ſyſtem reſpecting the Colonies. Their dif. 
contents had expoſed them to the reſentment 
of the ruling powers; they were miſtruſted, and 
regarded as ſecret enemies, who would not fail 
to ſeize the firſt opportunity of acting openly an 
hoſtile part. 
In the mean time, their behaviour was ſuch as 
manifeſted how much they conceived themſelves 
, ill uſed by the preference given, as they faid, 
$ and partiality ſhown to thoſe Canadians and Bri- 
: tiſh individuals who differed from them in ſenti- 
ments, and affected, on that account, a ſuperior 
degree of loyalty. 3 t 
| Born and bred in principles of freedom, they 
0 complained that they could not expreſs themſelves 
| on theſe ſubjects firmly and explicitly, without in- 
curring the cenſure of the adverſe party, and being 
reproached with malevolence to their king and 
country. 
They imputed to theſe injurious ſuſpicions the 
refuſal to embody them for the defence of the city, 
when they had requeſted it, and at a time, when 
from the departure of all the military, it was left in 
a ſtate abſolutely defenceleſs, notwithſtanding the 
immenſe property it contained, which muſt una- 


voidably have fallen into the hands of the Poor 
| | Clarins 
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vals, together with the city, had-it then been at 


tacked, as it was daily apprehended. 


But the Engliſh ſettled at Quebec were not the | 
only malcontents there; the far greater number of 


the French inhabitants were in the ſame diſpoſition. 
As the Quebec act affected the inferior clafles among 
them chiefly, though they did not dare to vent their 
diſſatisfaction at it with the ſame freedom as the 


natives of Britain, yet they were no leſs ready to 
oppoſe it in every ſhape they could, without coming 


to open reſiſtancge. | 
Neither was it doubted, that they would at laſt 

have recourſe to this, if ever circumſtances ſhould 

prove unfavourable to the intereſt of Britain in that 


Colony. The behaviour of their countrymen an 


many patts of the Province, thoſe eſpecially remote 

from the ſeat of government, and where the multi- 
| tude was under no controul, had exhibited convin- 
cing proofs what little dependence could be placed 
on their attachment, and was a ſufficient earneſt of 


what might. be expected from the French inhabi- 


tants of Quebec. | 33 

The heart-burnings and animoſities neceſſarily 
ariſing from theſe cauſes, were at their height when 
Colonel Arnold made his appearance on the oppo- 
lite ſhore, in fight of the town, Luckily for the 
place, intimation of his approach had been given 
time enough to remove all the boats and ſmall-craft, 
otherwiſe he would probably have made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it in the firſt moments of the general panic he 
had occaſioned. . 5 


This diſappointment retarded his paſſage ſome 


days: he was obliged to apply to the Canadians for 
aſſiſtance; they gave it with the utmoſt chearful- 


nels, But another difficulty remained: the river 


was guarded by frigates and armed veſſels, that 


were now poſted in ſuch a manner, as to render his 


paſſage impracticable by day. He was compelled 
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of all parties in Quebec. The property contained 
in that city was fo great, and the apprehenſion of 
looſing it, ſhould the city be taken, ſo well found- 
ed, that both Engliſh and Canadians agreed to join 


body, and did military duty with all poffible ala- 
crity. ; IT, | 

ly, and were ſtationed at the cannon on the ram- 
nold, it had been utterly impoſſible to bring any ar- 


preſent undertaking ; or that he promiſed himſelt 


cauſe, would have overpowered the other party, 
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to wait for an obſcure night, favoured by which, 
he found means, by great management and circum- 
ſpection, to elude the vigilance of the men of wars 
people, and to land his men on the other fide of 
the river. | | 

In the mean time, neceſſity had effected a reunion 


fincerely and cordially in its defence. They were, 
according to their defire, formed into an armed 


In this exigency, application was made to the 
men of war in the river for the aſſiſtance of their 
ſailors and marines. They were landed according- 


parts, where they behaved with their uſual intrepi- 
dity, and did eſſential ſervice. 
In ſuch a march as that executed by Colonel Ar- 


tillery. He now greatly experienced the want of 
it. He had found none in his croſſing through Ca- 
nada. It is probable that he relied upon ſome for- 
tunate contingency for a ſupply ſo neceſſary for his 


to be able to carry the place by ſurprize; or, poffi- 
bly, that the numbers of the well-wiſhers to his 


and delivered the town into his hands. 

On the failing of theſe expectations, he had no 
other plan to follow than to ſeize the avenyes to the 
city, and cut off its communication with the coun- 
try, in order to diſtreſs it for want of proviſions, 
and thereby accelerate its reduction on the arrival 
of thoſe troops that were now daily expected to be- 
fiege it in due form, ah 
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He poſted himſelf on the heights of Abram, fa- 
mous for the victory and fall of General Wolfe, in 
the late war. From thence he ſent a flag, ſummon- 
ing the town to ſurrender; but the garriſon fired at, 
and refuſed to admit his meſſage. Finding this 
trial ineffectual, he withdrew to ſome diſtance from 
it, in order to refreſh his men; not forgetting, how- 
ever, to place them in ſuch a poſition as to intercept 
all ſupplies from without. Here he determined to 
remain till joined by thoſe forces that had taken St. 
John's and Montreal, and which he doubted not 
would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to cloſe the ſue- 
ceſsful campaign they had made by the taking of 
Cuenec..- - 5 
This was their earneſt deſire, as well as that of 
General Montgomery, who commanded them. The 
ſurrender of Montreal had ſupplied them with the 
cloathing neceſſary for ſo rigorous a climate as that 
of Canada during the winter ſeaſon, It was now be- 
gun, and had been ſeverely felt by them; but ſuch 
was their confidence in the abilities of their Gene- 
ral, and their readineſs to ſecond his defigns, that 
they bore all hardſhips with the greateſt patience 
and alacrity. © 
Such behaviour in them was the more fingular and 
unexpected, as the natives of the Britiſh Colonies 
have a remarkable antipathy to regular and formal 


ſubordination : the people of New England eſpe- 


cially, are much more intolerant of controul than 
the others, and are peculiarly averſe to any exterior 
diſplay of authority. In theſe reſpects, the Colo- 
niſts partake of the natural diſpoſition of their neigh- 
bours, the Indians, who are notoriouſly more jea- 
lous of their perſonal independence than any other 
Tace of men. 8 : 

A diſpoſition of this nature was not to be com- 
dated with the ſeverity of military diſcipline, which 
would have quickly occaſioned diſcontent and. deſer- 
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other motive to induce their obedience, than zeal 
racter. 
to Quebec. His preſence was itſelf a garriſon. His 


reſiſtance, and contributed by their prudence to re- 


of people unuſed to arms, it became ſhortly expert 


place, the garriſon it contained would not certainly 
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tion, and thus put an end to the operations intend- 
ed. On this occaſion the General had conſtant em. 
ployment for the various abilities he poſſeſſed. His 
diſcretion, his firmneſs, his talent of perſuading, 
were all needed to keep together men, who had no 


for the common cauſe, and reſpect for his cha- 


In the mean time General Carlton was returned 
exertions were ſuch as beſpoke the moſt determined 


vive the courage of all men. That no danger might 
be harboured within the walls, all that were unwil- 
ling to bear arms in defence of the town, were or- 
dered to quit it. The force he had was carefully 
exerciſed, and though ſmall, and confiſting moſtly 


and uſeful beyond their own expectations. 
Had an army of ſufficient ſtregnth inveſted the 


have proved ſufficient to defend a town of fuch a 
ſize, and encompaſſed with ſuch extenfive fortifi- 
cations. Their whole amount did not exceed fix- 
teen hundred; among whom there was only one 
company of regulars, and a few marines. The chief 
dependence was upon the ſeamen, who were about 
five hundred. 1 
Happily for the garriſon, the beſiegers were not 
ſo ſuperior to them in point of numbers, as to cauſe 
much apprehenſion on that account. It was juffly 
foreſcen, that with proper management, a ſuffici— 
ency of ſtrength would be found to cope with every 
attack they might make; and fhat if they ſhould be- 
come maſters of Quebec, it would be much more 
owing to their activity and vigour, than to the mul- 
titude of hands they could employ. 
Having thus taken eflectual meaſures tor 3 os 
| | ute 
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jute defence, unanimity and confidence were happily 
reſtored among the inhabitants, and they chearfully 
prepared to give the enemy a ſpirited reception, 
whenever he came. : OE 
Two impediments of an effential kind militated 
in their fayour againſt this enemy; the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſon, and the defect of artillery. The ſnows 


were ſet in, and the roads were deep and miry, and 


impracticable for the conveying of heavy cannon. 
But with all theſe diſadvantages, General Mont- 
gomery determined to purſue the enterprize he had 
projected. He was aware, that if he waited for 
the return of fair weather, he would have a ſtill 
more diſhcult taſk ; the garriſon would be reinfor- 
ced, and he would have a ſuperior ſtrength to en- 
counter, which would at once put an end to all at- 
tempts upon Quebec. _ | 

It was the fifth of December before he arrived in 
fight of that town, after enduring a variety of hard- 
ſhips in marching from Montreal. The diſtance 
was one hundred and fifty miles, a ſpace, which at 
2 milder time of the year, would have been traver- 


ſed with eaſe; but it was now a ſcene of continual - 


interruption. Winter and climate conſpired againſt 
him; it was a ſevere trial for the northern Coloniſts 
who were with him, but thofe who came from the 
ſouth were ready to fink under it. 

In the midſt of all theſe diſcouragements, the 
hege of Quebec was opened. From the fewneſs of 
his forces, General Montgomery flattered himſelf 
that the garriſon might be induced to fally forth 
upon him occafionally. This would have given 
him an opportunity, in caſe of their being repulſed, 
to purſue them ſo cloſely, as to force a paſſage into 
the town during the confuſion of a retreat. But 
they ſuffered him to make his approaches without 
ay other interruption than the fire of their guns, 
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which were well ſerved, and did confiderable' exe: 
cution. 7 

The Provincial forces had been much diminiſhed 
by the neceſlity of leaving detachments at Montreel 
and St. John's, and ſending parties out to collect pro- 
viſions. This proved a great hindrance to the 
puſhing the fiege with vigour and diſpatch. 
As it was neceſſary, however, to preſerve a good 
countenance, General Montgomery ſummoned the 
town in due form. He inſiſted upon the ftrength 
and goodneſs of his troops, the ſpirit with which 
their ſucceſſes had inſpired them, and the danger of 
expoſing ſuch raw men as the garriſon was compo- 
ſed of, to the fury and conſequences of an aſſault. 
He repreſented, at the ſame time, the impoſſibility 
of relief at the preſent, and that none could be ex- 
pected before next April, before the expiration of 
which, Quebec muſt infallibly ſurrender, were it 
only for want of neceſſary ſupplies 

Theſe ſummons were ſent as uſual by a flag; but 
they were treated as Arnold's had been, and all 
correſpondence was refuſed, Means were found, 
however, to convey the above intimation to the Go- 
vernor ; but he was not a man to be intimidated by 
any motives or repreſentations whatſoever. 

The whole artillery of the beſiegers confiſted on- 
ly of five {mall mortars, and fix cannons of light 
metal: with theſe General Montgomery was now 
obliged to make his beſt endeavours to annoy the 
city. The bombardment continued ſome time with- 
out intermiſſion, but did not occafion much damage 
or diforder ; and the cannonade produced little et- 
fect, from the inſufficient ſize of the pieces, 

In the mean time, the news of his paſt ſucceſſes 
had filled the Colonies with the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of their continuance, and that the taking 
of Quebec would crown the atchievements of the! 
ürſt campaign. The General knew. the conſequen- 
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ces of popular diſappointment, and was therefore 
determined to leave no expedient untried to ſatisfy 
the wiſhes of a people who honoured him with ſo 
high a degree of confidence. 1 

But the difficulties he had to contend with were 
now daily increaſing. He had to encounter the extre- 
mities of fatigue and of cold. His men were not ſuffi- 
ciently numerous to relieve each other properly in the 
perpetual labours they underwent, and when worn 
down with toil, they were ſtill expoſed to the incle- 
mency of the weather. He began to apprehend, 


that diſguſted at ſo much ſuffering, thoſe whoſe 
time of ſervice was expired, would demand and in- 


fiſt upon their being diſcharged. 
On the other hand, he ſaw no proſpect of making 
that impreſſion on the place which might have ſtag- 
gered the reſolution of the beſieged. They were well 
ſupplied with artillery, and warlike ſtores of all 
kinds, and were inuring themſelves to firmneſs and 


perſeverance, through the example of the Gover- 
nor and his officers, who by their ſkill and aſſiduity, 


had rendered the new levies highly ſerviceable, and 
had at the ſame time infuſed a prodigious ſpirit into 
all under their command. This was vifible upon 
every emergency. The garriſon, though compoſed 
of individuals who greatly differed in character 
and fituations of life, united in the bearing with 
the utmoſt chearfulneſs the ſevere and continual 
duty that was unavoidably impoſed upon them. 
The depth of winter was now at hand, The 
General was convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of 


raiſing the ſiege, or of finiſhing it by a ſpeedy ſucceſs. 


This latter was however a forlorn hope: he ſaw 
no other method of effecting it than by ſtorming 
the place; but this was an attempt accompanied 


with infinite danger, and where it was hardly poſſi- 
ble to ſuccecd, 
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The upper part of the city of Quebec was ſur. 
rounded with works too ſtrong for an attack with his 
ſmall force; and the acceſs from the lower town, 
on a ſuppoſition he could carry it, was exceſſively 
difficult, from its ſteepneſs, being in ſome places a 


precipice, and detenfible by a handful of men againt 
multitudes. | „ | 


But his native intrepidity, and that thirſt for 
lory which is the predominant paſſion of heroic 


minds, made him overlook all theſe perils, and re- 


ſolve at once to compaſs the point propoſed, or 
periſh in the attempt. 3 
Truſting to the good fortune that had hitherto 
attended him, and confiding in the bravery of his 
troops, and their alacrity to follow wherever he 
mould lead, he finally determined to make a bold, 
and, as much as poſhble, a ſudden and unexpecled 
effort to take the town by eſcalade. 


But the vigilance of the Governor was ſuch, that 
every part of the place was guarded with all poſſi» 


blecircumſpection, and the ſtrength he had was ſo 
judiciouſly diſtributed, as to be able to carry the 
ſpeedieſt aſſiſtance wherever it might be wanted. 
Independently of this it has been ſurmiſed, that 
intelligence was conveyed to the garriſon of the 
defign in agitation in the Provincial camp. This 


put the befieged ſo much upon their guard, that by 


the arrangements they immediately made, it was 
ſcen that the plan projected againſt them was diſco- 


vered, This, it has been ſaid, compelled the be- 


fiegers to adopt another, which being of a more 
difficult operation, defeated the whole ſcheme. 
The laſt day of December, ſevency-five, Was 
pitched upon by General Montgomery for this ar- 
duous trial. Having made all the requiſite prep 
rations, he advanced to the attack by break of ar, 
in the midſt of a heavy ſtorm of ſnow, Which " 
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ſome meaſure covered his men from the fight of the. 


garriſon. 


#3 


Four attacks were made on this occaſion: two 


of them were feints upon the Upper Town; the two 
real aſſaults were commanded by General Montgo- 
mery on one fide, and Colonel Arnold on the other. 
Theſe different approaches of the enemy, threw the 
garriſon into great uncertainty, whither to turn 
their principal attention for defence. 2 

In order to inſpire his people with emulation, 
General Montgomery aſſigned one of the attacks to 
the New York, and the other to the New England 
men: theſe were headed by Arnold, the others he 
led on in perſon. 

Through ſome miſtake, the ſignal for attacking 
was given before it had been intended. The be- 
ſieged, through this accident, were alarmed tima 
enough to prevent a ſurprize, upon which the Pro- 
vincials chiefly depended. as 

The way through which General Montgomery 
had to paſs, was between the river St. Lawrence, 
on one fide, and the rocks on which the Upper 
Town ſtands, on the other. —It was narrow and in- 
commodious, As he knew the moſt deſperate ex- 


ertions of valour would be required, he had ſelected. 


a number of his moſt reſolute men to accompany 
him on this firſt onſet. With theſe he made the 
quickeſt haſte to cloſe in upon the enemy, as near 
as it was practicable. 

He ſoon forced his way through the firft barrier; 
but the ſecond, which led immediately to the gates 
of the Lower Town, was much more ſtrongly for- 
tified, Here a ſtrong body of the beſieged was 
Poſted, with ſeveral pieces of cannon, They re— 


ceived him with a diſcharge of muſketry and grape 


ſhot, that made an inſtant and almoſt total ſtaugh- 


ter of his party, —He fell himſelf with his principal 
efticers, - © : 
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The loſs of their General ſo much diſconcerted 
the body which he had commanded, that the attack 
was not continued, and a retreat was thought moſt 
adviſable, 
Colonel Arnold, at the head of his New England 
men, was in the mean time engaged in a furious 
aſſault on the fide of the Lower Town oppoſite to 
that where Mongomery had juſt fallen. He attacked 
a barrier defended with cannon, and carried it, 
after an hours obſtinate reſiſtance; but this ſucceſs 
was attended with a great loſs of his men; and he 
received a wound himſelf, which compelled him 
to withdraw from action. 
Thoſe officers, however, on whom the command 
now devolved, continued the aſſault with unabated 
vigour, and took poſſeſſion of another barrier. 
But the befieged, who now perceived the ſmall 
number of the enemy employed in this quarter, and 
that nothing was to be apprehended from any 
Other, collected the whole ſtrength of the garriſon 
againſt them. A large body, on the one hand, fal- 
lied out from a gate that opened towards their rear, 
and fell upon them with the utmoſt fury; their 
whole corps lay mean while entirely expoſed to a 
heavy fire from the town walls, under which they 
were now ſo cloſely preſt, that all retreat was cut 
off. In this dreadful fituation they maintained a 
fight of full three hours, before they conſented to 
ſurrender. | 
Such was the iſſue of an expedition, which, had 
it terminated to the advantage of thoſe who con- 
ducted it, might poſſibly have decided at once the 
fate of America. 
The ſiege of Quebec forms a remarkable epocha 
in this unfortuate war. The behaviour of the Fro- 
vincial troops was ſuch, as ſilenced all thoſe who 
had ſuſpected their military character. The brave! 


and moft experienced veterans could not have - 
cCeedec 
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ceeded the firmnefs and intrepidity they diſplayed 
in their laſt attack. 

The termination of the ſiege by this ſignal over- 
throw, 2 alſo an end to all apprehenſions for the 


ſafety of Quebec and of Canada. The ſtrength of 
the Provincials was now io much leſſened, that Co- 


lonel Arnold had not eight hundred effective men 


left under his command. | | 
With this inconſiderable body he had, however, 
the boldneſs to encamp within three miles of the 
town. As it was out of his power to attack a place 
of which the garriſon doubled his own numbers, he 
contented himſelf with intercepting the conveyance 
of refreſhments and proviſions thither, and ſucceed- 
ed therein ſo well, as to prove a heavy annoyance. 
In order, at the ſame time, to maintain his 
ground in caſe of offenfive meaſures on the part of 


the garrifon, he fortified his encampment with all 


care, and took every precaution that circumſtances 


would allow to ſecure himſelf in the poſition he had 
choſen, | 


Notwithſtanding the loſs of Montgomery had, in 


manner, defeated the end of the expedition, the X 
Provincials' were ſtill determined to remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what he had acquired for them, till cir- 
cumſtances more auſpicious afforded them a ſecond 
opportunity of renewing the attempt in which he 
had unfortunately periſhed. 2 


Colonel Arnold's fituation was, however, ex- 


tremely critical, He was at an immenſe diſtance 
from thoſe parts whence effectual aſſiſtance could be 
expected. The moſt expert officers, and the 
braveſt ſoldiers of the Provincial army had fallen 
before Quebec; and his chief reſources lay now in 
his own genius and abilities. 

He had, on his firſt entrance into Canada, experi- 
enced much kind treatment from the French inha- 


itants, and been frequently promiſed to be joined 
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by a conſiderable number of them; but theſe pro- 
miſes, from a variety of cauſes, had not been per. 
formed. Had they been poſſeſſed of the ſame con. 
ſtancy of determination, that animated th Engliſh 
Coloniſts, and united under the ſtandards of Mont. 
gomery and Arnold, while they were yet victorious, 
it is highly probable, that notwithſtanding the cou- 
rage and capacity of its Governor, the capital muſt 
have followed the example of the Province, and at 
length have ſubmitted to their arms. x 
But now that a total reverſe of fortune had be- 
fallen them, the utmoſt that could be expected 
from the Canadians, was, that they would continue 
friendly to the Provincials, and ſupply their wants 
while they continued among them. 
It was even become a difficult taſk to keep the 
Provincial troops themſelves from diſembodying, 
and returning to their reſpective homes. This re- 
luctance to remain in their preſent ſtation, did not 
proceed from a defect of ſpirit, or good will in the 
cauſe, nor from want of attachment to their com- 
mander, for whom they profeſſedthe highe ſt regard; 
but from a perſuaſion that it was needleſs, and that 
all reaſonable hopes of making an impreſſion upon 
the enemy in that quarter were entirely fruſtrated 
by the preceding diſaſters, . 
The utmoſt he could do, was to prevail upon 
them to remain upon the ground they occupied, 
and from thence to keep a ſtrict eye on the enemy, 
and to endeavour, in the mean time, to ſtrengthen 
and extend their intereſt among the people in Ca- 
nada, and uſe every method to perſuade them to 
take at once a deciſive and active part in favour of 
the Engliſh Colonies, 
While the remains of the late American army 
were thus enduring, with the utmoſt patience and 
tortitude, the hardſhips of a winter encampment en 


the frozen plains of Canada, the people at Quebec 
; | were 
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were enjoying the comfortable ſituation of being 


completely relieved from the terrors of falling into 


the hands of an enemy, whoſe wants would have, 
in all likelihood, prompted him to ſeize upon the 
vaſt property they poſſeſſed. _ : 

Their ſpirits were ſo elated, and the confidence 
they repoſed in their commander ſo unbounded, 
that it was imagined by ſome, that had they been 
led forth after the defeat of the Provincials, they 
would probably have entirely routed them, and com- 
pelled them to fly out of the country ; but as the 
advantage already gained had effected all that was 
neceſſary at the preſent, it was judged more prudent 
to run no farther hazard; and to wait quietly for 
the reinforcements that would not fail to come from 


Britain in due time, and place them henceforward 
out of the reach of all danger. 


This deliverance of Quebec may be conſidered as 


one of thoſe proofs, how far the valour and mili- 
tary talents of one man, are able to go in the ſpeedy 
formation of ſoldiers. The American war itſelf was 
indeed a ſtriking inſtance of this kind. But nothin 

ſhowed this truth in a clearer light than the beha- 
viour of thoſe men, whom Governor Carlton was 
compelled to employ upon this memorable occa- 


ion. They acted with coolneſs and reſolution ſuit- 


able to every emergency ; and from the time they 


took up arms, to that when their ſervice was no 


longer needed, they teſtified a readineſs to obey 
command, and an acquieſcence in difficulties, that 
could not have been exceeded by men the moſt fa- 
miliarized to the hardſhips and painful ſubordina- 
\ tons of a military life. 
The rancour that had ſo unhappily ſubſiſted be- 


tween the regular and the Provincial troops, gave 


way, on this occaſion, , to ſentiments of humanity. 


he Americans who ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war, had no reaſon to complain of ill uſage : the 
i 23 


neral Montgomery. He was of a reſpectable family 


tinction, he married an American lady, and ſettled 


the liberty of America, he was, on the firſt break- 


opinion of his abilities and fidelity. in the ſhort 
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wounded were treated with proper care, and no un- 
neceſſary ſeverity was ſhown to the others; 

No man that ever fell in battle during a civil con- 
teſt, was ever more univerſally regretted than Ge- 


in Ireland. After ſerving in the late war with dif. 


in that part of the world, where he was beloved and 
reſpected as much as if he had been a native of the 
firſt rank and conſequence. Though a ſtranger by 
birth, the reputation of his integrity was ſuch, that 
from the character he bore of a warm friend to 


ing out of hoſtilities, conſidered as a man fit to be 
truſted in that cauſe. He was accordingly called 
forth by Congreſs, and honoured with the com- 
miſſion of Brigadier-General. ek 

His conduct fully correſponded with their high 


ſpace of time he lived to act in their ſervice, no man 
rendered them of more importance, or did their 
cauſe more honour by the magnanimity of his pro- 
ccedings. 420 

As he had ſacrificed the happineſs he enjoyed in 
private life, to the ſervice and defence of the com- 
munity of which he was become a member, he was 
ablolved of all unworthy and factious views, and 
conſidered as a man who acted from conſcience and 
principle. | 

In this light he was viewed while living, and ſpo- 
ken of when dead. He had the ſingular felicity of 
being equally eſteemed by the friends and the toes 
of the party he had eſpouſed. When the news of 
his death arrived in England, it occaſioned general 
ſorrow: his name was mentioned in Parliament it- 
felf with the higheſt reſpect. Thoſe who had been 
his fellow-ſoldiers in the late triumphant war, wep! 
over his untimely fate. The miniſter himſelf 5 

N | noure 


noured his memory; he acknowledged his worth, 


though he reprobated the cauſe for which he fell. 


Such was the end of General Montgomery. —He 
died in the ſtrength and flower of his days. What 
has been ſaid of ſome celebrated characters, may 


with peculiar juſtice be applied to him: He lived 


long enough for his own reputation, but died too 


ſoon for the good of that ſociety to which he be- 


longed. 


It may not be amiſs to add, that all due reſpe& 
was ſhown to his remains, and that they were bu- 


fat ion : 
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ried with the military ſolemnities becoming his 
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CHAP. XV. 
Tyanſactions in Virginia. 


1775. 


HIL E the northern Colonies of America 

were thus involved in hoſtilities, the ſouth- 
ern were torn with diſſentions that threatened to ter- 
minate in the ſame manner. 

The people of Virginia had ever ſince the com- 
mencement of this unfortunate diſpute, diſtinguiſh - 
ed themſelves by their forwardneſs in openly and 
explicitly condemning the pretenſions of Great Bri- 
tain, and aſſerting thoſe various privileges to which 
they thought themſelves and the other Colonies en. 
titled. 

They ſtill continued in the ſame 5150 and tem- 
per. They had unanimouſly agreed in ſending De- 


Jegates to Congreſs ; they had zealouſly adopted all 


its Opinions, and conformed to all its injunctions; 
they had formed committees and aſſociations tor 
every pur poſe recommended to be proſecuted m 
that manner : they had, in ſhort, reſolutely deter- 
mined to maintain, at all hazards, the confederacy 
_entered into by the Colonies, for the obtaining re- 
dreſs of grievances, and the reſiſting of the claims 
of Britain. 
That Province was at this time governed by the 
Earl of Dunmore, a nobleman of a firm and reſolute 
diſpoſition, whom at firſt they treated with the 


Higheſt marks of reſpect, and with every proof of 


great perſonal regard, 

He had, however, at this turbulent period been, 
like all ather Governors on the continent, often em- 
broiled with the people of his government, He had 


4 - 4. 
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at this time been engaged in a violent altercation 
with the Aſſembly, the diſſolution of which afford- 
ed great cauſes of complaint, on account of the ex- 
piration of thoſe militia laws, which could not be 
renewed without their immediate concurrence. 
Theſe laws were of peculiar conſequence in Vir- 
ginia, which is inhabited by prodiglous multitudes 
of Negro ſlaves, diſperſed over the whole Province, 
and amounting to twice the number of the white 
e,, 75 5 
The people on this occaſion complained of their 
being expoſed to the manifeſt danger of an inſur- 
rection from the Negtoes; and in default of an Aſ- 
ſembly, elècted a Provincial Convention, which 
paſſed a reſolution that each county ſhould raiſe a 
company for its protection. | 1 3 
The Governor was highly off-nded at their hays 
ing thus aſſumed the power of the militia, which at 
all times, and in every Colony, is the peculiar pre- 
rogative of the Repreſentative of the Crown. Not 
knowing how far their intentions might reach, after 


taking ſo unprecedented a ſtep, he reſolved, in or- 


der to prevent, as much as lay in his power, any- 
further proceedings of that kind, to ſecure the pow- 
der depoſited in the public ſtorehouſe of the Colo- 
ny, at Williamſburgh, the capital: it was accord- 
ingly removed on board a ſhip, by a party of ma- 
rines diſpatehed aſhore for that purpoſe. 


Notwithſtanding this was done during the night, 


and conducted with the utmoſt circumſpection and 
ſecreey, it was known the very next day; and from 


the uncommon care that had been taken to conceal 


it, excited the moſt violent ſuſpicion that ſome 
dangerous deſign was in agitation. 
The towns- people aſſembled in arms, in order to 
force the Governor to return the powder. Happily 
the magiſtrates interfered, and took upon them- 
lelves to obtain the {atisfaction that was demanded 
Vol. I. No. 7. C's by 
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by the inhabitants. They repreſented to him the 


' propriety of the city being always ſupplied with ſo 
neceſſary an article, and the particular neceſſity of 


its being ready at hand at the preſent time, from 
the apprehenſions lately entertained of plots among 


the black people, who, on hearing of what had hap. 
pened, would become the more intent to carry them 


into execution. 

The Governor avowed the removal of the gun- 
powder was by his direction. Having received in- 
telligence of commotions in the neighbourhood, 
he deemed it prudent to convey it to a place of 
ſafety, promiſing, however, to return it, whenever 
it ſhould be wanted. ES 

With this anſwer, the magiſtrates of the city reſt- 
ed ſeemingly ſatisfied ; but this tranquility was 
quickly interrupted by a report, which was ſpread 
that very night, that an armed party from the man 
of war was marching to Williamſburgh. This 
brought again the inhabitants together under arms, 
and they directed their principal vigilance towards 
the magazine, fully reſolved to obſtruct all further 
removals of what it contained. 


The conduct and violent complaints of the peo- . 


ple on this occafion, were highly offenſive to the 
Governor, | "7 
The whole of what had been removed did not ex- 
cced eight barrels of gunpowder, a quantity not of 
ſufficient conſideration to juſtify ſuch outrageous 
murmurs. In this ſtate of irritation at ſuch a defi- 
ance of authority, ſome ynguarded expreſſions were 
dropped in preſence of the diſaffected, who did not 
fail ro embitter them in the repreſentation that was 
made of them to the public, 
They were menaced, it ſeems, with a ſetting up 
of the royal ſtandard, and a proclamation of l. 
berty to the black ſlaves; arms were to be put into 


their hands, to be employed againſt their matters; 
, e Williaul 
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Williamſburgh was threatened with deſtruction; 
and other reſentful infinuations were thrown out. 
All theſe produced high diſcontent and anger, and 
kindled a general flame throughout the colony. 
Aſſemblies were held in contequence of the fore- 
going tranſactions, wherein the Governor's conduct 
m them was cenſured with great aſperity. 
But the temper of the people was ſuch, that their 
leaders did not think it neceſſary to ſtop at bare 
complaints : ſome of the moſt daring took up arms, 
with a reſolution to compel thoſe who had the gun- 
powder to reſtore it, and to ſeize, at the ſame time, 
on the public money into their own poſſeſſion and 
keeping. „ 


They were on their march to Williamſburg with 


this intent, when they were met by the magiſtrates 
at a few miles diſtance from the city. Here an 
agreement was entered into, by which the Receiver 


General of the Colony, became ſecurity for the pays 
ment of the gunpowder; and the imhabitants pro- 


miſed, on their part, to take into their euſtody the 
magazine and publie revenue. = Bo 

Happily for the peace of the rity; no further 
conſequence reſulted from this inſurrection. But 
it alarmed the Governor, who, after diſmiſſing his 
lady and family on board of a man of war, ſent for 
a party of marines, with which he garriſoned his 
palace; fortifying it as well as eircumſtanees would 
allow, and furniſhing it with artillery, 
He alſo iſſued a proclamation, in which he de- 
clared the promoter of the inſurrection guilty of 
treaſonable behaviour, in compelling the Receiver 
General to become bound for the price of the pow- 
der. The people were accuſed of diſaffection, and 
a propenſity to encourage innovations in govern- 
ment. 

But this proclamation was of no avail againſt 
thoſe at whom it was levelled. Mr. Henry, the 
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perſon who headed the mal-contents, was one of the 
moſt popular men in the Colony. He had been a 
deputy to Congreſs, and knew that he ſhould be 

thoroughly ſupported in what he undertook, not 
only by the Colony, but by the power of that body 
if it ſhould become requiſite. 
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| His conduct was in the mean time fully approved in 
the various meetings that were holding every where 
4 in the Province. It was unanimouſly determined 
| to aſſiſt aud indemnity him, in caſe he ſhould re- 
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ceive any detriment on account of his public con« 
duct. N | 
They retorted with great warmth the charges 
imputed to them of intending to ſubvert the go- 
vernment; they denied, with no lefs heat, that of 
being diſaffected; and infiſted on their being en- 
tirely free from blame in the meaſures they had 
lately taken, and no ways in fault for the troubles 
and diſturbances that had happened. Fn 
It unfortunately fell out about this time, that 
the copies of ſome letters, written by the Governor 
to the Britiſh miniſtry, fell into the hands of ſome 
of the adverſe party. 'They made them public, 
and repreſented them in an odious light, as miſta- 
ting facts, and giving injurious deſcriptions of the 
Coloniſts. | 5 
The publication of theſe letters produced exactly 
the ſame conſequences that had reſulted at Boſton, 
from the diſcovery of the correſpondence of Gover- 
nor Hutchinſon. Suſpicion and miſtruſt put an end 
to all confidence and cordiality ; and all that was 
ſaid or done on either fide, underwent a ſiniſter in- 
ter pretation. OS 
While the Colony was in this ſtate of confuſion, 
the conciliatory motion carried by the miniſter dur- 
ing the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, arrived in Vir- 
ginia. The neceſſity of obtaining, if poſſible, the 
Tolony's acceptance of the terms therein dannn 
| induced 
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induced the Governor to call an Aſſembly. He ex- 
erted all his abilities in order to perſuade them to 
coincide with the offers of Parliament : he uſed 


every argument that could be adduced in their fa- 
your; he laid before them the fincerity of the ef- 


forts made on the part of Britain, to procure a re- 


conciliation anſwerable at once to her dzgnity and 
their ;atereſt : both had been conſulted in the pro- 
poſals now held out to America: they had been 
framed with a view of leaving the final completion 


of them equally to the wiſdom and the good will of 


the Colonies : no determinate ſum was fixed, as it 
had been judged moſt worthy of the conſtitutional 


generoſity of the Britiſh government, to gratify them 


with the entire and undivided priviledge of ſpecify- 
ing themſelves the extent of the contribution. In 
this light, which was the true one it ought to be 
viewed in, the conciliatory motion was no more, in 
fact, than an earneſt admonition from Great Britain 


to the Colonies, of the indiſpenſible neceſſity ſhe was 


under of demanding their affiſtance : whatever, 
therefore, they ſhould think proper to give, would 
be given freely and uncompelled. They ought, 
tor theſe reaſons, chearfully to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of proving, that they poſſeſſed in reality that 
ſincere attachment for the parent ſtate, which they 
had ſo repeatedly profeſſed: Britain was manifeſtly. 
diſpoſed to live with them on a footing of the fin- 
cereſt amity ; the King and Parliament merited, 
certainly, by taking ſo effectual a ſtep towards re- 
conciliation, to be met, on their part, with an equal 
deſire to renew the friendlineſs that had proved ſo 
beneficial to America. A concurrence in the mea- 
ſure propoſed, would not only put a final period to 
the unhappy altercation that had ſo long interrupted 
their mutual felicity, but open a certain proſpect 
of obviating all diſſentions in future: Britain, upon 
receiving this proof of their dutiful inclinations, 
| CCc3 would 
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View. 


Jars and bickerings that followed immediately on 
the opening of the Aſſembly. 


were reſtored, by the intermediation of ſeveral of 
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would inſtantly remove whatever bore the leaſt ap- 
pearance of an improper burden upon America, and 
a clear unqueſtionable line would be drawn by the 
terms, in which the motion was conceived, between 
the claims of Great Britain and the rights of the 
Colonics. i | 

The manner of addreſs, the arguments employ- 
ed, and the efforts uſed by Lord Dunmore on this 
critical occaſion, to prevail upon the Aſſembly 
to accede to the terms propoſed by Parliament, 
have by many impartial people been allowed and 
repreſented as equally well choſen, and juſtifi- 
able, and perfectly adapted to the end he had in 


But as in all human affairs there is a ſeaſon when 
the powers of reaſoning and perſuaſion are at an 
end, and the deciſion of things depends on the tem- 
per and paſſions of the day, the ſpeech of the Gover- 
nor, which might, at a happier, and more peaceable 
period, have proved a ground of temperate diſcuſ- 
ſion, was in a manner loſt and forgotten, amidſt the 


The ſeſſion had begun by an inquiry into the ori- 
gin of the late diſorders, and by a reſolution to in- 
ſpect into the public magazine, that it might be 
turniſhed ſuitably to exigencies. Here an alter- 
cation aroſe about the right of admiſſion to it.— 
Though found and ſupplied by the Colony, it 
was under the direction of the Governor, without 
whoſe permiſſion no acceſs to it was allowed. 

Before this permiſſion had been formally obtain- 
ed, a party of the town's- people forced an entrance, 
and took away a quantity of arms; ſome however 


the deputies to the Aſſembly; but the committee 
appointed for the inſpection, reported that the gun- 


powder was buried in the ſtorehouſe yard, * 
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pad been damaged; the locks had been taken off 
the muſkets; and that there was altogether a con- 
fiderable deficiency of requiſites. | 

But that which gave moſt offence, was the diſco- 
very of ſpring- guns fixed in the magazine. Some of 
thoſe who had broken into it had ſuffered from them, 
and their reſentment induced them to repreſent this 
manner of ſecuring the place as unwarrantable. 

All theſe circumſtances falling out juſt at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, foreboded no proſperous iſ- 

| ſve to the attempts that were neceſſary to be made 
to bring over the Aſſembly and Colony to the terrhs 
of the conciliatory motion. The endeavours of the 
Governor, however they might have been effectual 
at another time, were now combated by ſo many 
untoward events, that little hope remained of their 
meeting with any ſucceſs. 

The preliminary buſineſs of the ſeſſion was hardly 
begun, when the Governor left his palace with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy during the night, and withdrew on 
board a man of war. He informed the Aﬀembly, _ ö 
that his motive for taking ſuch a ſtep, was to provide ; 
for his perſonal ſafety, being duly convinced that | 
popular fury was riſen to ſuch a height, that his life bj 
would be endangered, if he truſted himſelf any 
longer in a place where nothing could reſtrain the 
outrageouſneſs of the populace. 

He did not mean by this to cauſe an interruption 
of buſineſs ; on the contrary, he moſt earneſtly re- 
queſted them to attend in the moſt ſerious manner 
to that which he had laid before them in his ſpeech ; 

and he would in the mean time take due meaſures to 
WW facilitate the communication between him and the 
Aſſembly. To this end he was of opinion, that an 
(O ccaſional attendance of ſome of the deputies that 
| compoſed it, would anſwer every purpole. They 

| Might depend he would on his fide, be as conſtantly 
atcntive as ever to the functions of his ſtation, and 

| Cc 4 eVince 
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evince by his conduct, that a good underſtanding 
was what he fincerely ſought, 
The Aſſembly, on the other hand, anſwered this 

meſſage with an addreſs, wherein they ſolemnly de- 
clared their perſuaſion that there was no ground for 
the apprehenſions he teſtified. Had he previouſly 
to the reſolution he had taken, expreſſed the fears 
he mentioned, they would have obviated every mo- 
tive to entertain them. His relinquiſhment of a 
place where the public buſineſs was officially ins 
acted, would not only prove a material hindrance 


to it, but add to the diſcontent and alarms already 
too much diftuſed among the people at large. They 


offered, at the ſame time, to acquieſce in whatever 
he ſhould think fit to propoſe, to ſecure himſelf, his 
family, and attendants, from any affronts. They 


ſtrongly adverted to the impropriety and inconve. 


niency of tranſacting buſineſs with him in his pre- 
ſent ſituation, They requeſted him, therefore, to 
return to the place of his reſidence, where he might 
be aſſured of meeting with all the reſpect due to is 
character; and by doing which he would efleptially 
contribuie to remove thoſe jealouſies that intercept 


ed all efforts towards reconciliation. 


But theſe repreſentations were ineffectual. The 
Governor gave them to underſtand, that he had been 
threatened in ſo violent and open a manner, and that 
the inſurrections of late were become ſo dangerous, 
that he ſhould betray a want of prudence to dwell 
in the midſt of them. He taxed, at the ſame time, 
the Houſe of Afembly itſelf with countenancing 
diſturbances. The ſtorchouſe had been broke open 
while ſome of them were preſent, who did not, 5 
they ought to have done, commit the offenders 
to priſon, They had too, without his concurrence, 
taken upon themſelves the cuſtody of the magazine, 
which was an uſurpation of authority of the moſt 


daring nature, and which plainly indicated, the 
| LCN 
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their intention was to aſſume the government into 


their own hands, and to carry their own plans into 
execution. | | 


He remonſtrated to them, that if they were fin- 


cerely deſirous of providing for his ſafety, they 
ought to enable him to exert the power annexed to 


his ſtation, open the courts of judicature for the 


proſecution ot thoſe who diſturbed the legal exer- 


ciſe of government, diſband thoſe people who bore 


arms without his lawful commiſſion, reſtore the 
contents of the magazine, and act themſelves in 


ſupport of his authority in ſuch a manner, as ſhould 
convince the public that they were firmly attached 
to the cauſe of their Sovereign, and firmly deter- 


mined to oppoſe thoſe tumultuous and diſorderly 
proceedings, that tended to injure the intereſt, and 


ſubvert the conſtitutional rights of Great Britain. 


To accompliſh theſe juſt ends, he would repair 
to York Town, whither, as it would be at no great 
diſtance from Williamſburgh, they might remove 


the place of their fitting. Here he was willing to 


meet, and confer with them on the means of appeaſ- 


ing the preſent troubles ; and here, if they meant 


not utterly to reject all proffers of accommodation, 
they would give him the meeting, and tranſact the 


buſineſs of the ſeſhon. 


If, however, they would convince him by une- 
quivocal proofs of their ſincerity, that they were - 


ready to concur in all the juſt demands he had made, 
he would not hefitate to return to Williamſburgh, 

and co-operate with them in putting a fina period 

to all differences, and ſettling a happy re- union with 


the parent ſtate on thoſe equitable terms that were 


now offered to their conſideration, 


On theſe conditions, he would return to them ac- 


cording to their defire, and deem it the greateſt ho- 
nour and felicity to employ his mediation in recon. 
cling them with Great Britain, But i their in, 


3 tentions 
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tentions did not correſpond with what he had ex. 
-prefſed, his return to Williamſburgh would anſwer 


no end, but to expoſe him to the dangers he had 
mentioned, without proving. of any utility what. 
loever. 1 50 i 

The reply to this meſſage was very pointed and 
acrimonious. As the Governor had been ſevere in 
his imputations, they were equally bitter in their 
own juſtification, and expreſſed themſelves in terms 
that tended ſtrongly to widen the breach, and ren. 
der both parties irreconcilable, 

The Committee appointed to make an inquiry 
into the late diſturbances, had now finiſhed it, 
From the teſtimony of a great number of credit- 
able individuals, it appeared, that the commotions 
among the people had ariſen from an apprehenſion 
that hoſtile deſigns had been formed againſt them; 
but that tranquility and good order were now re- 
eſtabliſhed, They were univerſally determined, 


however, to abide by the reſolutions of the general 


Congreſs, and of their Provincial meetings. They 
did not, indeed, aim at independency, being tho- 
roughly perſuaded it was the mutual intereſt of 
Great Britain and the Colonies to remain united ; 
but ſtill they infiſted on the neceſſity of repealing 
the late obnoxious acts, before any reconciliation 
could take place. When the Parliament complied 
with the wiſhes of the Colonies in this particular, 
no.doubt was entertained of the immediate ceſſation 
of all diſcontent, and of a cordial re- union and amity 
with the Britiſh nation as before. = 
The Aſſembly now took into conſideration the 
conciliatory motion of the Britiſh miniſtry. But 
they did it in the ſame manner as the other Colo- 
nies : they uſed the ſame reaſonings againſt it, and 
rejected it with no leſs warmth and unanumitty. 
They concluded their examination of this ſubject 
by declaring, that the final determination of this At 
„ | 61 
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all ſuch general matters, reſted for the future with 
the Continental Congreſs. This, as repreſenting 
all America, was the propereſt channel through 
which to convey to the throne a repreſentation of 
all grievances : more deference and attention would, 
it was infinuated, be paid to that body, than to the 
remonſtrances of a ſingle colony. . 

We have,” ſaid they, © exhauſted every mode 
of application which our invention could ſuggeſt, 
as proper and promiſing. We have decently re- 
monſtrated with Parliament ; they have added new. 
injuries to the old. We have wearied our King 
with ſupplications : he has not deigned to anſwer 
vs. We.have appealed to the native honour and 
juſtice of the Britiſh nation; but their efforts in our 
favour have been hitherto ineffectual.” _ 

Such was the ſtile and manner of communication 

between the Governor and the Aſſembly. Charges 
on the one hand, and recriminations on the other: 
invitations to return on ſhore, with promiſes of the 
ampleſt ſecurity ; and refuſals to place any confi- 
dence in the people over whom the powers of go» 
vernment were exerciſed in this ſingular manner. 

The ſeſſion now drawing to an end, the Aſſembly 
requeſted that he would make his appearance among 
them, once at leaſt, for the final paſſing of the bills 
that lay ready for his aſſent, They had, during the 
| Whole ſeſſion, however it had been inconvenient, 
acquieſced in his defire ; and waited upon him at 
the diſtance of a dozen miles, as often as a perſonal 
intercourſe became neceſſary. He ought now, in 
his turn, to condeſcend ſo far, as to cloſe the Al- 
poly according to the uſual and conſtitutional 
orms. So 

But this repreſentation was as fruitleſs as the pre- 
ceding.— The Governor inſiſted on the prerogative 
with which he was lawfully inveſted, of appointing 
the place where they ſhould aſſemble : he knew ot. 

/ no 
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no bills of ſufficient conſequence to require the for. 
mality of his preſence ; and before he aſſented to 
any, he ought to have the previous examination of 
their propriety. 

In reply to this meſſage, the bills were fon to 
him. Of theſe ſome met with his approbation, and 
to others he objected. The Aſſembly again entreat- 
ed him to repair to Williamſburgh, in order to paſs 
thoſe bills he approved of; aſſuring him in the moſt 
folemn manner, that they would be bound for the 
fatety of his perſon ; and finally requeſting, that if 
he would not truſt himſelf among them, he would 
ben a commiſſion to paſs them. 

The Governor ſtil] remained inflexible in his re- 
fuſal to meet them aſhore, infiſting that his appre- 
henfions were well founded, and requeſting in his 
turn, that they would wait upon him themſelves 
on board, there to preſent the bills that were to re- 
ceive his aſſent. 

This was a propoſal with which the Aﬀembly 


would by no means comply. It terminated at once 
all further public intercourſe between the Gover- 


nor and that body. They immediately declared 
that ſuch a requiſition was a breach of their privi- 
leges; and that from what had paſſed, they had 
futhcient grounds to apprehend that ſiniſter defigns 
were entertained againſt the Colony, They advitcd 
people to be on their guard, and to prepare for the 
common defence of their country and their freedom, 
againſt the attempts that probably were at no great 
diſtance. They concluded by proteſtations of 
dutiful attachment to the Crown and people of 
Great Britain, and of their readineſs to adhere tio 
them upon a conſtitutional foundation, 

This was the ſolemn farewel of the Colony of 
Virginia to the Britiſh nation. It cloſed the {con 
of the laſt Aſſembly that was held under the auſpi- 


ces of Lngland, of which it was the moſt ancien! 
ſettlement 


LA Fs. -W A Ko „„ 
ſettlement in the American hemiſphere, the foun- 
dation of it having been laid by the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh, near two centuries before this final 
ſeparation from its mother country. 1 134 

Having thus put an end to the Governor's autho- 
rity, they proceeded to the election of deputies, who 
met in convention, and aſſumed the direction of the 
Province, in the ſame manner as had been done in 
the Province of Maſſachuſet. After the example 
of the New England 3 the Virginians reſigned 
themſelves with the moſt implicit confidence to the 
management of their new governors, —- 

. Their firſt care was to put the Province in a pro- 
per ſtate of defence. They raiſed a conſiderable 
body of men, and appointed funds to maintain them, 
and to defray other public charges. They pub- 
liſhed, at the ſame time, a juſtification of the mea- 
ſures they had taken, in which they attributed them 
to the neceſſity of providing for the immediate pre- 
fervation of their freedom, their property, and all 
that was valuable, which were manifeſtly endangers 
ed by the defigns that had unqueſtionably been 
formed againſt the juſt and long enjoyed rights of 
the Colonies, They repeated the concluſions of the 
laſt Aſſembly, declaring their loyal diſpoſition to- 
wards Great Britain; but aſſerting in the ſtrongeſt 
terms their determination to ſupport their lawful 
claims againſt all oppoſers, and at whatever price it 
might coſt them. „„ 4 

It now remained for Lord Dunmore, after tho 
deprivation of his government, to conſider in what 
manner he ſhould conduct himſelf towards the peo- 
ple who had caſt off their obedience. Such adhe- 
Tents to him as had by their activity made them- 
elves unpopular, now repaired to him for fafety.— 
Many of the ſlaves too deſerted over to him. With 
theſe, and the more effectual aſſiſtance of the Britiſh 

| armed 
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armed ſhipping on the coaſt, he now propoſed tg 
keep an eye upon the country, and to be in readi- 
neſs to lay hold of any ſeaſonable opportunity of 
thwarting the deſigns of the malcontents. The in- 
terſection of Virginia by the many large and nayi- 
gable rivers, with which it is watered every where, 
made this no difficult taſk ; as by means of theſe, 
its principal parts lie open at all times to the at. 
tempts of a keen and vigilant enemy that is maſter 


ar fea. 


With ſuch view, he fitted out ſome veſſels of ſuf. 


ficient force to alarm the inhabitants near the ſhore, 
but not equal to any undertaking of conſequence, 


The truth was, that he was obliged to extort by 
main force the provifions he wanted, as they refu- 
ſed to ſupply him with any. | | 

The Virginians complained, on the other hand, 
that he often landed with an hoſtile intent, ſetting 
fire to houſes, deſtroying plantations, carrying off 


the ſlaves, and ſeizing on perſons of the adverſe 


party. This compelled them to ſtand more care- 
fully on their defence; and produced at laſt conti- 
nual ſcenes of rapine and devaſtation; wherein lives 
were loft, and miſchiet done to individuals, without 
effecting any material hurt or ſervice to either fide, 
and from which no reputation could be acquired to 
thoſe who conducted them. . 

By degrees matters became more ſerious. De- 


tachments of thoſe troops levied by order of the 


Provincial Meeting, were now ordered to the ſhores 
of the rivers, and to the ſea-coaſts, which rendered 
attempts againſt the different ſettlements more dit- 
ficult and dangerous; and occaſioned, of courſe, 
more blood to be ſpilt in them. Enmity was nov 


riſen to ſuch a height, that the ſtricteſt watchful- 


neſs was employed to cut off all means of ſubſiſtence 


trom the ſhipping. They could obtain none any 


where but at the point of the ſword. 
2 | Thus 
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Thus war, without any formal denunciation, was 
not the leſs real; and nothing but the want of a 
more conſiderable force prevented it from being 
carried on with more vigour and effect. _ . 

Having however collected from ſeveral quarters 
ſome companies of ſoldiers, the Governor deter- 
mined upon an enterprize of importance. This was 
the burning of Hampton, a town with a good har- 
bour. His defign, through ſome means, came to the 
knowledge of the inhabitants, who made what pre- 
rations they could to obſtruct it, by ſinking craft in 
the place through which the ſhipping muſt paſs, and 
oppoſing ſuch other impediments as might prevent 
a landing; but the ſhips forced their way through 
them, and proceeded to fire upon the place with 
great fury. A body of rifle-men now came oppor- 
tunely to the aſſiſtance of the town; theſe plied the 
| aſſailants with their muſketry from the thore ſo re- 

ſoblutely, and with ſo much dexterity, that they com- 
pelled them to retire with the loſs of one of their 
veſſels. 8 ; 

A proclamation was now publiſhed by the Go- 
vernor, ſetting forth, that as the civil laws were no 
longer of force for the prevention of rebellion, and 
the puniſhment of traitors, it was become neceſlary 
to ſubſtitute martial law in its room, for the ſup- 
preſhon of diſorders throughout the Colony. All 
people able to bear arms were hereby ſummoned to 
repair to the King's ſtandard, under the penalty of 

being reputed rebels; and the ſlaves, and ſervants 
of perſons under this deſcription, were declared free, 
on condition of their taking up arms in the King's 
ſervice, | v0 : 

This proclamation gave univerſal offence to all 
the people of America, As every Colony, New 
England only excepted, was in a manner overrun 
with Negro ſlaves, the letting them looſe upon their 

Maſters, was a meaſure which excited abhorreuce. 


It 


i 
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It was repreſented as a determination to carry reſent. - 
ment beyond the common bounds of humanity, and 
the rules eſtabliſhed among civilized nations, It 
was authorizing domeſtic murders and aſſaſſinatfons, 
and encouraging the perpetration of all manner of 
barbarity. It involved in one common butchery 
the innocent as well as the guilty: Negroes could 
not diſcriminate between the friends and foes to the 
Britiſh government; and might be led by their ig. 
norance, or prompted by the deſire of freedom, 
either to ſuſpect, or pretend ſuſpicion of the loyalty 
of their maſters, and from ſuch motives would for- 
fake or riſe upon them. | 
It was no leſs reprobated as impolitic in its gene- 
ral tendency. It removed that neceſſary barrier of 
fear and implicit obedience, which kept the blacks 
in ſuch profound ſubmiſſion to the white people.— 
By ſetting them at large, and prompting them to 
face the whites with arms in their hands, it taught 
N them ideas of equality, and placed them on a foot- 
Wi ing with thoſe whom they had been uſed to conſider 
'W as their ſuperiors in the very order of nature. 
— 'Theconſequences of ſuch an emancipation were al- 
together equally obvious and terrible. It led to hor- 
; tors of every deſcription. Self preſervation would na- 
turally ſet the Coloniſts on their conſtant guard 
againſt plots and machinations from thoſe by whom 
they were continually ſurrounded : the leaſt ſuſpicion 
would occaſion the exerciſe of feverities; theſe 
would excite reſentments, and quickly be followed 
by deſertions, iuſurrections, and open defiance : 
all confidence would vaniſh on either ſide; down- | 
right enmity and violence would ſucceed; and no 
other hope of ſafety would remain to either of the 
parties, than in the utter extermination of the other. 
Such was the light in which the Americans re- 
preſented this proclamation; which however was 


attended by none of the atrocious effects 2 
g cen 
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been apprehended; and ſerved much more to ex- 
aſperate than to cauſe them any eſſential preju- 


dice. 
In the mean time Lord Dunmore was at Norfolk, 


a place of which the inhabitants, with thoſe of the 


adjacent parts, were well affected to his cauſe. He 
was joined here by confiderable numbers, and he 
began to form hopes that he ſhould gradually be able 
to raiſe ſuch a force, as ſhould enable him to reſtore 


the authority of government throughout the whole 


Province. 


But the ruling powers exerted themſelves with ſo 
much diligence, that a large body was ſpeedily col- 
lected and put in motion againſt him. On receiv- 
ing intelligence of this, he poſted himſelf at a place 
called the Great Bridge, on the road to Norfolk, 
through which they were neceſſitated to paſs in 
marching to this town. Here he threw up ſome 
works, well lined with cannon, intending to make 
a reſolute ſtand with the whole force he could 
muſter, 2 "7 
But this was very inconſiderable : he had no more 
than about two hundred regulars ; his remaining 
ſtrength conſiſted of an undiſciplined afſembiage of 
white and black people. With theſe, however, he 
courageouſly reſolved to encounter the enemy, who 


were now advanced very near him, and had alſo caſt 


rp an intrenchment within the reach of his guns. 
After obſerving each others motions during ſome 
days, Lord Dunmore grew impatient of inaction, 
and formed a plan to ſtorm their intrenchment. 
Captain Fordyce, an officer of great bravery, com- 
manded on this occafion. In the front of their 
works lay a narrow cauſeway, which was the only 
avenue to them. The Captain, at the hend of a 
body of grenadiers, advanced upon this peth to 
| their intrenchments, and attacked them with aito- 
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niſhing reſolution, The enemies works were f 
conſtructed, that while he was attempting their 
front, his own flanks were expoſed to a ſevere fire, 
The valour of this gallant officer, and of the brave 
men that followed him, met with unſurmountable 
obſtacles ; he was ſlain with a number of them, 
Such was the obſtinacy with which they fought, 
and the danger of the ſervice they went upon, that 
not one individual among them eſcaped without a 
Wound. VV 
They made good their retreat under the guns of 
their own works, the enemy not venturing to purſue 
them, The only priſoners made were fuck as, ON ac- 
count of their wounds, were unable to retire from 
the field. Thoſe among them who were natives cf 
Britain, met with very civil uſage from the Provin- 
cials ; but the natives of America experienced great 
ſeverity ; and were treated as men who had deſerted 
their own colours, and fought under thoſe of an 
Enemy, 
Alfter this repulſe, the encampment at the Great 
Bridge was hats up; and as the enemy was daily 
increaſing in number, and there appeared no rea- 
ſonable hope of being able to reſiſt him, Lord Dun- 
more withdrew again to his ſhipping, It was now 
equally numerous, and crouded with people of all 
denominations, who were his adherents, and who 
had fied to it as the only place of protection from 
the reſentment of the Provincial party. 
While Lord Dunmore was thus exerting himſelf 
on the coaſts of Virginia, a plan was forming to in- 
vade it, together with the other ſouthern colonies, 
on their back and inland parts. The people in thole 
ſettlements were conſidered as ſtrongly attached to 
the Engliſh government, and it was expected that 
large numbers of them would be diſpoſed to take 
up arms in its ſupport. It was alſo ſuppoſed that 


ſome of the Indian tribes in the neighbourhoo, ol 
5 | : | - cha 
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thoſe parts, might be brought to join them. All 
this would form a force ſufficient to make an effec- 
tual impreſſion on the enemy, and to open a paſſage 
in the very heart of the Colonies, through which 
they might make an irruption into any Province 
they choſe particularly to attack. „ 
Virginia was the Colony chiefly aimed at by this 
ſcheme. The projector of it was Mr, Conelly, a 
Pennſylvanian, a man completely qualified for its - 
execution. He was one of thoſe reſtleſs and daring 
individuals that ſeemed born for the tempeſtuous 
period they lived in, and with whom America 
abounded at this time. 5 
He communicated his project to Lord Dunmore, 
with the activity and reſoluteneſs of whoſe temper 
it perfectly correſponded. It met accordingly with 
his entire approbation; and Mr. Conelly ſet out im- 
mediately to carry it forwards with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. Through a multiplicity of obſtacles he 
reached the back ſettlements, and there found 
means to negotiate with great ſecrecy, a treaty with 
the Indians ſituated on the Ohio, and to bring over 
to his deſign the people in thoſe remote diſtricts. 
| On his returning to Lord Dunmore with the intel- 
ligence of his ſucceſs, he was diſpatched to Boſton 
with proper recommendations. Here he was com- 
miſſioned by General Gage to act in this buſineſs as 
Colonel and Commander, with promiſes of being 
thoroughly ſupported, : 
By this plan it was agreed, that the Britiſh forces 
at Detroit, and the forts in its vicinity, with thoſe 
that were ſtationed in others of thoſe diſtant ſettle- 
ments, ſhould each furniſh as many men as could 
poſſibly be ſpared. ,With theſe, which would alto- 
gether form a confiderable body, the Colonel was to 
| Proceed as early the next ſpring as practicable, to 
8 itburgh, where he was to eſtabliſh his head quar- 
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ters, till the diſaffected party there was entirely ſup⸗ 

preſſed, and the friends of government collected 

to a ſufficient number to form them into regiments. 

From Pitſburgh he was to croſs the Aliegany Moun- 
tains, and ' penetrate - into Virginia. Here, after 
leaving fort Cumberland ſtrongly garriſoned, he was 
to fall down the river Potomack, and ſeize upon 
Alexandria, where it was concerted that Lord Dun- 
more ſhould meet him with the fleet under his com- 
mand, and all the force he could gather. Alexan. 
dria was then to be ſtrongly fortified, and made a 

lace of arms, and the centre of their operations, 

By theſe means the friends of government would be 
able to declare themſelves without reſtraint, and 
to form a general junction with facility ; and what 
was of more importance than all the reſt, the com- 
munication between the northern and ſouthern Co- 
lonies would be effectually cut off. 

Such was the vaſt and comprehenſive plan pro- 
jected by Mr. Conelly. He had made a confider- 
able progreſs on his journey towards Detroit ; and 
was now on the back frontiers of Maryland, and 
had ſeemingly eſcaped the principal dangers, when 
he was unluckily diſcovered by one of th ſe unex- 
pected accidents that ſo often baffle the beſt concert- 

__ ed defigns, 8 

A tradeſman with whom he was acquainted and 
had dealt, met him on the road, and directly gave 

information to the neareſt committee: he was im- 
mediately ſeized upon ſuſpicion, and his papers dil- 
covered the whole deſign. They were communt- 
cated to the Congreſs, and the Colonel was thrown | 
into priſon. 

In this manner was fruſtrated a ſcheme equally 
bold and judiciouſly arranged, and which was nov 
almoſt on the point of execution. It is not impfo- 


bable that had he not been thus arreſted in the * ; 
| 18 
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He of his career, Colonel Conelly, from the acute- 
' neſs and activity of his character, would have con- 
ducted the operations with which he was entruſted, 
with equal {kill and expedition; and would have 
proved one of the moſt dangerous enemies whom 
the Congreſs would have had to encounter. 
In the mean time, the retreat of Lord Dunmore 
from Norfolk, left that place entirely at the mercy 
of the Provincials. The loyaliſts had been rather 
ſevere upon their adverſaries during their poſſeſſion 
of thoſe parts : this ſeverity was now retorted upon 
them ; and all thoſe who had remained on ſhore ex- 
perienced much ill treatment, and many mortifica- 
tions. | | 
The condition of thoſe who had fled for ſhelter 
on board the ſhipping was not leſs diſtreſsful; as 
they were cut off from all communication aſhore, 
they were deſtitute of means to provide themſelves 
with neceſſaries, and were reduced to the moſt 
dreadful extremities. In ſuch a fituation, the calls 
of nature rendered them deſperate, and they ne- 
glected no opportunity of venturing to land in every 
place where they expected to find proviſions. This 
occaſioned perpetual ſkirmiſhes between them and 
ths Provincial troops that lay in wait to intercept 
them. 1 | | 
During theſe tranſact ions, a manof war of ſome force 
arrived in Norfolk harbour. It was now reſolved to 
inſiſt upon their permitting the fleet to be furniſhed 
with neceſfaries,and that they ſhould defiſt from an- 
noying the ſhipping with their muſketry, which only 
tended to the deſtroying of men without neceſſity, 
and could hardly be viewed in any light but that of 
abſolute murder. „„ 
The fact was, that the American ſoldiery, chiefly 
compoled of rifle - men, ſtationing themſelves in the 
houſes, and upon the wharfs oppoſite to the ſhip- 
* Dd 3 ping, 
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ping, took every opportunity of firing at the pegs 
ple on board, and deſtroyed ſome of them daily. 
The requiſition made by the Governor was ac. 
companied with a menace to fire upon that part of 
the town from which the annoyance came, in caſe 
they refuſed to comply. But their anſwer was a per. 
emptory denial of both his demands. In conſe. 
quence of this, notice was given to the inhabitants 


of what was intended, that they might previouſly 


remove themſelves out of danger; and after allow. 
ing them a due ſpace of time for that purpoſe, that 
fide of. the town was cannonaded which lay neareſt 
the water, and a party of failors and marines was 
landed, the more effectually to ſet fire to the houſes 
in that quarter. | | 3 

It was not the intention of Lord Dunmore to ex- 


tend the deſtruction any further. The Provincials, 
it has been ſaid, completed it, by ſetting fire to 


thoſe parts that lay at a diſtance from the water- 
fide, and whieh, as the wind was favourable to 


them, would from their firuation have eſcaped the 


conflagration. It has even been poſitively aſſerted, 
that almoſt at the very moment the houſes near the 


more were ſet on fire, the flames were alſo perceived 


in feveral parts that were fartheſt from them, and 
that they were burnt by the direction of the Virgi- 
man Congreſs itſelf, in order to put an end at once 
to all hopes in the loyaliſts of receiving any aid from 
that place. | Il 

In this unfortunate manner was deſtroyed one of 
the fineſt towns in Virginia, and the firſt for commerce 
and opulence, The computation of the damage 
done on this occaſion, amounted to between three 
and four hundred thouſand pounds. Before this 
viſaſter, its condition was ſo flouriſhing, that the 
annual rents of the houſes exceeded ten thouſand 


+ 7 ; 8 


$6 great 8 now the inveteracy to the loyal- 
iſts, that in order to deprive them of all means of f 
ſuſtenance, the plantations of which the ſituation 
expoſed them to incurſions from the ſhipping, were 
totally de ſtroyed, and the inhabitants eompeſled to | 
remove up the country with their cattle, and all the 


effects they could carry _ 
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Ge ran ſaclions in North and South Carolina, and in 
Maſſachuſet. EO. 


17A 
b HILE Virginia was ſuffering in this eruel 


manner from inteſtine diſſentions, its neigh- 
bours, the Carolinas, were much in the ſame dif- 
tracted ſtate. In North Carolina, Governor Mar- 
tin, a gentleman of great vigour and activity, was 
involved in perpetual conteſts with the various com- 
mittees and aſſociations it had formed, and eſpe- 
cially with the Provincial Congreſs. He was accu- 
ſed of having, like Lord Dunmore, endeavoured to 
excite a rebellion among the negroes; and upon 
that, and other charges, he was deelared a public 
enemy to the Colonies, and to that particularly of 
which, as Governor, he ought to have had the in- 
tereſt moſt at heart; and all perſons were, in con- 
ſequence, interdicted from any communication with 
him. 
He replied to this declaration by a bold and ſpi- 
| rited proclamation ; wherein he cleared himſelf of 
f malevolence to the Province, and juſtified his con- 
duct by a variety of reaſons : animadverting at the 
. ſame time with the utmoſt freedom and pointedneſs, 
upon all their proceedings, and reprobating them 
as inimical to peace, and repugnant to the duty and 
obedience which they owed to Great Britain, and 
tending manifeſtly to breed ill blood, and kindle 
{edition and rebellion. 

The wrath and reſentment of the Provincial Con- 
greſs was provoked to ſuch a pitch by this procla- 
mation, that they voted it a libel of the moſt im u- 
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ious and defamatory nature; loaded it with ever 
opprobrious epithet they could deviſe, and ordered 
it to be publicly burned by the common execu- 
tioner. | 
Notwithſtanding the violence and enmity of the 
Congreſs, the Governor entertained a full expecta- 
tion of being able to defeat their defigns. He ſtrong- 
ly relied on the loyalty of thoſe who were ſettled in 
the interior parts of the Province, and ſuch as had 
lately emigrated from Scotland, who were chiefly 
Highlanders, a brave and hardy race of men.— 
With theſe he doubted not to form a numerous bo- 
dy of firm and determined adherents, to whom the 
Congreſs would not find it in their power to oppoſe 
an equal force. . 3 
While arrangements were forming to bring them 
together, he though it prudent, for his own per- 
ſonal ſecurity, to fortify his reſidence at Newbern, 
in order to prevent a ſurprize from people, whoſe 
inveteracy he was apprehenſive might prompt them 
to offer him ſome inſult. His intention was to re- 
pleniſh it with warlike ſtores, and to ſtrengthen it 
ſo well, as to ſet all attempts againſt him at defi- 
ance. He had partly executed his deſign, when, 
on the moving in of ſome guns, a ſuſpicion of it 
aroſe, followed immediately by an inſurrection, 
which appeared ſo dangerous, that he found it moſt 
adviſable inſtantly to withdraw, and ſhelter himſelf 
on board an armed veſſel. 5 
The populace ruſhed into his houſe in ſearch of 
what they ſuſpected, and diſcovered accordingly 
gunpowder and ball, with other military ſtores, 
concealed under-ground, in the garden. This con- 
firmed the ſurmiſes that had been ſpread concern- 
ing his hoſtile intentions, and he was now regarded 
as a man with whom it was no longer neceſſary, or 
Proper, to keep any meaſures. . 1 
2 In 
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In the mean time, ſimilar methods of proceeding 
were adopted throughout this Province as in the 
other Colonies. An upper council, and committees 
of ſafety, were nominated, and every other regula- 
tion made that was judged requiſite for good order 
and government. They provided in the ſame man- 
ner for the public defence, by calling out the mi- 
litia, and raifing additional forces. They acted, 
in ſhort, with the fame ſpirit and determination as 


their neighbours. They framed a public addreſs to 


all the ſubjects of the Britiſh empire, in the ſame 
ftile as thoſe that have already been mentioned, de- 
elaring their readineſs to be reconciled upon conſti- 
tutional terms, and their refolution to admit of no 
other. EE 
In South Carolina the like diſturbances prevailed, 
The people charged their Governor, Lord William 
Campbell, who had oppoſed their proceedings with 
great ſpirit and perfeverance, with having treated 


with the Indians for their aſhſtance againſt them, 


and induced the inhabitants of the back-fertlements 
to attack their countrymen. The commotions 
raiſed upon this occaſion were ſo violent, that he 
was compelled to retreat on board a man of war. 
After his departure, they took the government 
into their own hands; and, in order to obvnate any 
danger that might ariſe from the negotiations that 
had been carried on with the back ſettlers, they de- 
puted Mr. Drayton to confer with them; a gentle- 
man famous for his oppoſition to the Britiſh govern- 
ment, and at that time the moſt popular man in the 
Province. He proceeded to that part of the coun- 
try at the head of a confiderable body of men. An 


agreement was accordingly entered into between 


both parties; in which all differences were ſettled 
to their mutual ſatisfaction; the back-ſertlers bind 
ing themſelves to a peaceable demeanour, and in nd 
ſhape to oppoſe the meaſures that ſhould be op ß 
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by the Provincial meeting, nor to afford any affiſt- 
ance to the Britiſh military. In other reſpects they 
were left at freedom to act as they deemed it moſt 
expedient for their own welfare. They were to be 
permitted to remain perfectly neutral in the preſent 
quarrel between Great Britain and the Colonies, and 
were by no means to be ſubject to any detriment for 
refuſing to eſpouſe their cauſe. 

- Having delivered themſelves from all apprehen- 
ſions on that quarter, their next buſineſs was to ſet- 
tle a form of government. They appointed a coun- 
cil of fafety to conſiſt of thirteen members, who 
were to be affiſted in cafes of difficulty and impor- 
tance, by a committee of one hundred. Hearing, 
at the ſame time, that preparations were making in 
England, which were particularly levelled at this 
Colony, they neglected no means to put it in a poſ- 
ture of defence, by raiſing forces, diligently train- 
ing them, and eſpecially by fortifying Charles Town 
in the ſtrongeſt manner they were able. ; 
During theſe tranſactions in the ſouth of the Con- 
tinent, the military operations in the north ſtill 
continued, though not with the fame vigour as at 
the commencement of the campaign. The Britiſh 
troops in Boſton were too much diminiſhed, and 
weakened, through ſickneſs and fatigue, to under- 
take any hazardous attempt; and the Provincials 
thought, on the other hand, that they did enough 
in keeping them cloſe confined in that town. 
In the beginning of October, General Gage re⸗ 
hened the command of the Britiſh forces to General 
Howe, and took his departure for England. The new 
commander in chief had innumerable difficulties to 

contend with. The number of mal- contents amon 
the inhabitants was very great; and they made it 
their continual buſineſs to convey the ſpeedieſt intel- 
ligence of all that was tranſacted in the town, to their 
friends without. This, from the fituation and: ex- 
bi. tenfiveneſs 
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tenſiveneſs of the place, and other circumſtances, it 
was impoſſible to prevent. A ſcarcity of freſh pro- 
- viſions ſtill continued, which was diſtreſſingly felt 
by the garriſon, the ſick eſpecially, who were very 
numerous. The rooted antipathy ot the generality 
of the natives, made it exceedingly difficult to diſeri. 
minate between the well and the ill- affected, and 
prevented any dependence being placed on either. 
Thus the prudence and ſagacity of the commander 
in chief was ſeconded by none of thoſe helps, that 
would in his caſe have proved moſt uſeful and effi. 
cacious. He could truſt thoroughly none but his 
own people, in thoſe exigencies that required moſt 
information. and advice. 

In order-to obviate, as affectually as it lay in his 
power, the dangers ariſing from this perpetual com- 
munication, and to prevent as much as poſſible the 
MP tacility with which 1t had been carried on hitherto, 
5 A proclamation was iſſued, by which the inhabitants 

were forbidden to quit the town without permiſſion, 
on pain of ſuffering military execution if diſcovered 
and ſeized, and to be arraigned as guilty of trea- 
Ion if they ſhould effect their eſcape, and to forfeit 
their effects. Such as obtained a licenſe to depart, 
werc prohibited, under heavy penalties, from tak- 
ing with them above a certain quantity of money, 
An aſſociation was alſo directed to be formed, by 
which thoſe who remained in the town, were bound 
to act in its defence: ſuch of them as were thought 
proper to be ſelected for that purpoſe, were to be 
divided into companies, and properly armed and 
diſciplined; the others were to contribute a ſum 
of money in lieu of their perſonal ſervice. 
It had been hoped by ſome friends to govern- 
ment, that at the expiration of the time for which 
the Provincial ſoldiers were inliſted, the majority 
would return to their homes, after ſo long and un- 


uſual an abſenue. The term was now approaching, 
and 
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and the Congreſs itſelf was not without its fears 
upon this account. For the preventing of an event, 
that would have been ſo prejudicial to their cauſe, 
they deputed a committee of their moſt popular and 
reſpe&ted-members, to co-operate with General 
Waſhington in keeping the continental army from 
diſbanding. In this they ſucceeded to their fulleſt 
expectations. The whole army re-inliſted for the 
term of a twelvemonth. _ | 
That object which the Colonies found it moſt. 
dificult to compaſs in their military exertions, was 
the procuring a ſufficiency of gunpowder. The 
want of it prevented the execution and the attempt 
of many a deſign. They had been uncommonly 
induſtrious in the preparation of the ſeveral ingre- 
dients of which this manufacture is compoſed ; but 
time only could bring this reſource to that ſtate of 
abundance which was at preſent ſo much needed. 
Mean while their chief ſupplies were from abroad: 
but they came in very ſlowly, and amidſt: a multi- 
tude of obſtacles. The communication with thoſe 
European countries from whence it was to be had, 
was intercepted, and the navigation of their own 
ſhipping was ſo diligently traced, and ſo cloſely 
watched, that the importation of this indiſpenſible 
neceſſary, was attended with every kind of difficulty 
and diſcouragement. | * 
As a proof to what extremities they were reduced 
from the ſcantineſs of gunpowder, ſome of their 
own officers, it has been ſaid, acknowledged, that 
while they lay before Boſton, they were at one time. 
i0 thort, that had they been attacked, they muſt 
immediately have fled, and diſembodied themſelves. 
At Bunker's Hill and Lexington, many had ex- 
pended their whole ſtock betore the bufineſs was 
over, | 
To remedy ſo eſſential a deficiency, no efforts were 
pared, and no expedients left untried. The ſwifteſt 
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failing veſſels were diſpatched to the coaſt of Guiney, 
in Atrica, where they purchaſed all the powder 
that was to be fold among the European ſhipping 
that was trading along the ſhores of that extenſtxe 


country: they bought it under pretence of making 
up their own aflortments of articles for the trade of 


that country; and they went away unſuſpected, 
Another ſupply was brought from the iſland of Ber. 
muda, where the crew of a veſſel, ſent for that pur. 


poſe, landed in the night, and plundered the maga- 


Ame, that lay at ſome diſtance from the town, of 


all the, powder it contained. 

In default of action between the regulars and the 
Provincials at Boſton, a predatory war was now car- 
ried on along the coaſt of New England, which re- 
ſembled, in ſome meaſure, that which the people 
of Virginia were experiencing upon their own ſhores, 
and aroſe alſo from fimilar motives, the neceſſity of 
procuring freſh proviſions. As the inhabitants 
were no leſs refractory and violent in their conduct, 
and exercifed all the reſiſtance they were able, the 
conſequence was, that they were treated occaſion- 
ally with equal ſeverity, 

Among other places that ſuffered in the courſe of 
theſe hoſtilities, was the town of Falmouth, fituated 
in Caſco Bay, in the Province of Main, which is 
the name given to the northern parts of Maila- 
'chuſet, from which it is divided by the Colony of 
New - Hampſhire, It was a commercial thriving 
place, conſiſting of about five hundred houſes. Its 
harbour was particularly commodious for its proxt- 
-mity to thoſe parts of the country, where ſhip tim- 
ber was plenty; and it was here the ſhipping tron 
England took in yearly a large quantity of matts, 
Eſpecially for the navy. A veſſel was lying here at 

this time for that very purpoſe : a difference uu. 
-happily aroſe about the loading of her, which oc- 
caſioned a violent diſturbance. It procecded to uc 


length, 
IN 
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length, that in reſentment for the peoples beha« 
viour, a reſolution was taken to deſtroy the town, 
which was effected accordingly, after notice had 
been given to the inhabitants to remove with what 
effects they could carry off. DOE 
The deſtruction of Falmouth was grievouſly re- 
ſented by the Provincials, The Congreſs of Maſſa- 
chuſet, which was then fitting at Watertown, de- 
termined immediately to take every poſſible meaſure 
for the protection of their coaſt, and with that in- 
tent paſſed an act for granting letters of marque and 
repriſal, and erected Courts of Admiralty for the 
trial and adjudication of all Britiſh prizes brought 
into their harbours. „ 5 
To quality, in ſome reſpect, fo daring a meaſure, 
they declared at the ſame time, that their fole in- 
tention was to guard their ſea coaſts from violence 
and depredation, and to ſecure the navigation of 
their own veflels: to this end thoſe ſhips only were 
liable to be captured, that brought ſupplies to the 
forces that were acting againſt them. . 
While hoſtilities were thus carried on by land, 
and preparations were making to extend them to the 
ſea, numbers of individuals in America were Zea- 
louſly ſtriving, by means of their connections in 
England, to avert the conſequences that muſt ine- 
vitably enſue from a continuation of the unnatural 
war entered into by Great Britain and her Colonies, 
They repreſented the evident danger of adding freſh 
cauſes of irritation to a people who were already 
ſuthciently exaſperated. Their affections, though of 
long ſtanding in favour of a country from. which 
they originated, were now almoſt broken, and hung 
on ſo ſlender a thread, that little was wanting to 
diſconnect them from England for ever. No time 
was to be loſt in healing the wound, while it might 
yet be cloſed ; but no reliance was to be placed upon 
diſtant hopes; the quarrel was not of a.nature to 
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be made up whenever Britain ſhould think Proper, 
The - ſeaſon for action was beginning to draw to- 
wards an end; the Americans would employ that 


leiſure in pondering upon the future, and refleQing 


on the paſt : the events of the prefent campaign had 
been rather favourable to them; and the proſpect of 


the increaſing enmity of Britain, from its vaſt prepa- 


rations againſt them, might, in all likelihood, drive 
them into meaſures, which, it once adopted, would 
fet reconciliation at a woeful diſtance. 

They ftill, however, diſclaimed all ideas of that 
tendency : they unanimouſly proteſted that they 
took up arms with no other intent, than to main- 
tain their rights, and to obtain a redreſs of griey- 


ances : they looked no further at preſent : a ſepa- 


ration from the parent ſtate was an object foreign 
to their wiſhes ; but if the diſpute ſtill laſted, who 
could tell how it-would terminate? If bloodſhed con- 


tinued much longer, habitual enmity would oblite- 


rate all former friendſhip, and become at laſt fami- 
lar to their feelings. | | 


Such was the matter of the epiſtolary repreſen- 


tations that were continually arriving from Ame- 


rica; but whatever impreſſion they might make 
upon thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, they pro- 
duced no effect with thoſe perſons whoſe influence 
would have bcen ſerviceable in promoting the ends 
for which they were written. 


In the midſt of thoſe violent ſcenes that were act- 


ing in America, remonſtrances of this kind were not 
unfrequent even to the gentlemen of the army itſelf. 


The perfon who chiefly excited the attention of the 


genes on this account, was General Lee, whole 
cttrers to Lord Percy and General Burgoyne, were 
originals in their kind, and fully exhibited the pe- 


cular diſpofition of that celebrated officer. 


While theſe conciliatory attempts were made on 


the one hand, a curcumſtance that much contribut- 
| : 
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ed on the other to embitter and alienate the minds 
of both parties in America, was the acrimonious 
ſtile of their public correſpondence. As the letters 
that paſſed between them were often occaſioned by 
erroneous reports, and miſtated facts, they were of 
eourſe dictated ſometimes by the keeneſt anger and 
reſentment, and produced the like emotions in thoſe 
to whom they were directed. | 5 

The rancour that always accompanies a civil war, 
rendered individuals on both ſides extremely impati- 

ent at any deviation from the friendly treatment, 
to which, by habits of long intimacy, they were 
teciprocally accuſtomed. Every proof of enmi- 
ty, however ſlight, ſtill was heavily felt, as pro- 
ceeding from thoſe who were once friends and 
aſſociates. From motives of this kind, the par 

ties who complained of being aggrieved, were apt, 
in the bitterneſs of their impatience, and invete- 
racy, frequently to aggravate the cauſes of their 
complaints: this of courſe inflamed the minds of 
thoſe who were intereſted in protecting them from ill 
uſage, and engaged them to eſpouſe their defence 
with all the warmth of indignation, 

A remarkable inſtance of this nature happened at 
Boſton, while inveſted by the Provincial army, and 
produced thoſe memorable letters between the re- 
ſpective commanders, of which ſo much notice was 
taken at the time, and which created ſuch a diver- 
ity of opinions concerning their merits and pro- 
Priety. WE, 0 | 

That with which Gerieral Waſhington cloſed his 
correſpondence with General Gage, was conceived 
in terms of peculiar ſpirit-dneſs and energy, and 
drew a ſtrong picture of his character and princi— 
ples, as well as of thoſe that animated his country- 
men at that time. 

'* Whether,” ſaid he, © Britiſh or American 
merey, fortitude, and patience, are moſt pre- emi- 

Vor, I. No. 7. Ee nent 


the ſacred cauſe of my country, of liberty, and 
human nature, give me over you; much leſs ſhall 


hood. If experience ſtamps value upon counſel, 


be traced to. theſe malignant cauſes. 
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nent whether our victorious citizens, whom the 
hand of tyranny has forced into arms to defend their 
property and freedom, or the mercenary inſtru. 
ments of lawleſs domination, avarice, and revenge, 
beſt deſerve the appellation of rebels, and the pu- 
viſhment of that cord, which your affected clemency 
has forborn to inflict whether the authority under 
which I act is uſurped, or founded upon the genu- 
ine principles of liberty, ſuch confiderations are al- 
together foreign to the ſubject of our correſpond- 
ence. I purpoſely avoid all political diſquiſſtion; 
nor ſhall I avail myſelf of thoſe advantages which 


J loop to retort any mvective..” 

After juſtifying the Provincials from the cruel | 
treatment of the priſoners, imputed to them, 
* you adviſe me,” ſaid he, © to give free opera- 
tion to truth, to puniſh. miſrepreſentation and falt- 


your's muſt have a weight which few can claim: 
you beſt can tel how far the convulfions which have 
brought ſuch ruin on both countries, and ſhaken 
the mighty empire of Britain to its foundation, may 


“ You affect, Sir, to deſpiſe all rank not de- 
rived from the ſame ſource with your own.. I can- 
not conceive one more honourable than that which | 
flows from the uncorrapted choice of a brave and 
free people, the pureſt ſource and original foun- 
tain of all power: Far from making it a plea for 
cruelty, a mind of true magnanimity, and enlarged 
ideas, would comprehend and reſpect it.” 

Such were the principal parts of this celebrated 
letter, which was by the Americans repreſented as 
the completeſt model of the ſtile becoming his ſta- 
tion, and the occaſion to which it was adapted, and 
was at the fame time commended, in every 2 of 

| | 5 urope. 
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Europe where it was read, and even in England it- 
ſelf, as the only anſwer he could make in his preſent 
circumſtances. 1 1 
In this letter General Waſhingten boaſted, not 
unjuſtly, that far from being obliged to compel, or 
to requeſt the aſhſtance of any of his countrymen, 
he was rather embarraſſed with the numbers who 
crouded to his camp, from the ſole impulſe of love 
to their country, : 
Certain it is, that without adverting to the reCti- 
tude or erroneouſneſs of their notions, the Ameri- 
cans were at this period animated with the fulleſt 
perſuaſion that they were acting the part of true 
patriots, and combating for thoſe objects which are 
held facred and inviolable in all countries. : 
It is no leſs true, that they were countenanced 
und upheld in this perſuaſion by all the European 
world. Compoſitions of every kind were publiſhed 
in their favour; their cauſe was maintained by a 
number of works in proſe, and poems were written 
in praiſe of their valour and ſucceſſes. The French, 
as already obſerved, were not only the foremoſt of 
any people in their ſecret encouragement, and open 
applauſe and vindication of the Americans, but loſt 
no opportunity of exercifiug their natural vivacity, 
upon this ſubject in a variety of ways. They cele- 
brated every fortunate event that befel the Provin- 
cials, not only in odes and epic ſtrains, but in a 
multiplicity of ſongs, epigrams, and ſtanzas, and 
other productions of a ſimilar nature. | 
With ſo many inducements before them, it is by 
no means ſurprizing the Americans ſhould feel and 
expreſs ſuch uncommon warmth and vehemence 
3 every occaſion, and become perfect enthuſi- 
alts in a cauſe wherein they conſidered their duty 
and their intereſt as equally concerned, and to ne- 
ſect the defence of which, they viewed in the dou- 
le light of treaſon and impiety. When actuated 
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diſcuſſion of public matters, ſhowed how deeply 


of every gentleman here, as I know of myſelf. For 
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only the melancholy alternative left, of reſiſtance, 
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by ſuch motives, men are never lukewarm and ye. 
miſs; and theſe were unqueſtionably the ruling 
principles in America at this time. 

The force and animation that accompanied their 


they were affected by them, and with what weight 
and ſeriouſneſs they dwelt upon their thoughts, and 
took up the whole of their ſtudy and attention, 
A ftrong ſpecimen of the maxims and ſentiments 
by which they were governed, was exhibited in a 
famous ſpeech made by one of the Delegates to the 
Continental Congreſs of the preſent year, on the 
neceſſity of their taking up arms. 

© The great God,” ſaid he, © who is the ſearch- 
er of all. things, will witneſs for me, that I have 
ſpoken from the bottom and purity of my heart— 
It is an arduous conſideration we are now upon, and 
ſurely we have conſidered it earneſtly. I may think 


ſeven years paſt, this queſtion has filled the day 
with anxious thought, and the night with care, 
The God, to whom we appeal, muſt judge 
us. If the grievances of which we complain did 
not come upon us unprovoked, and unexpected, 
when our hearts were filled with reſpectful affection 
for our parent ſtate, and with loyalty to our King, 
let ſlavery, the worſt of human ills, be our por- 
tion! Nothing leſs than ſeven years of inſulted 
complaints, and reiterated wrongs, could have ſha- 
ken ſuch rooted ſentiments. Unhappily for us, 
ſubmiſſion and ſlavery are the ſame; and we have 


or of ruin. | | 

The laſt petition of this Congreſs to the King, 
contained all that our unhappy fituation could ſug- 
geſt, It repreſented our grievances, implored Ic 


«refs, and profeſſed our readineſs to contribute io 
| due 
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the general wants, to the utmoſt of our abilities, 
when conſtitutionally required.“ 

He then adverted to the fate of that petition, 
and the determination of Parliament to concur with 
the miniſtry in pronouncing the Congreſs an illegal 
aſſembly, and their grievances meer pretences. 

% forbear,” continued he, to enter into a do- 
tail of thoſe acts, which from their atrociouſneſs, 
muſt be felt and remembered for ever. They are 
calculated to carry fire and ſword, famine and deſo- 
lation through theſe floutſhing Colonies. The ex- 
tremes of rage and revenge againſt the worſt of ene- 
mies, could not dictate meaſures more deſperate and 
deſtructiwe. 


There are ſome people who tremble at the ap- 
proach of war: they fear that it muſt put an ine- 
vitable ſtop to the further progreſs of theſe Colo- 
nies, and ruin irretrievably thoſe benefits which 
the induſtry of almoſt two centuries has called 
forth from this once ſavage land. I may commend 
the anxiety of thoſe men, without praiſing their 


judgment. 


War, like other evils, is often wholeſome. The 
waters that ſtagnate, corrupt; the ſtorm that works 
the ocean into rage, renders it ſalutary; Heaven 
has given us nothing unmixed : the roſe is not with- 
out the thorn, War calls forth the great virtues 
and efforts, which would fleep in the gentle boſom 
of peace. It exerciſes thoſe talents, which if un- 
employed, are no better than if they did not exiſt : 
it opens reſources which would lie concealed under 
the inactivity of tranquil times; it rouſes and en- 
hgntens ; it produces animation, energy, enterpri- 
ſingneſs, and ſucceſs. | 3 
Let us conſult hiſtory. Did not the Grecian re- 
publics proſper amidſt continual warfare? Their 
proſperity, their ſplendour, and their power, aroſe 
from the animating ſpirit of war, Did not Rome, 


e the 


"17 
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the miſtreſs of the world, attain her greatneſs by 
the ſame means? Trace back the hiſtory of our 
parent ſtate: whether you view her arraying Angles 


- againſt Danes, Saxons againſt Normans, the Barons 
againſt deſpotic Princes, or the civil wars of the 


red and white Roſes, or thoſe between the na. 
tion and the Stuarts, you ſee her in a ſtate of almoſt 
continual warfare. But amidſt her civil conten- 
tions, ſhe flouriſhed and grew ſtrong; trained in 
them, ſhe ſent her hardy legious forth, and plant. 
ed the ſtandards of England on the battlements of 
Paris, 45 5 8 
The beautiful fabric of her conſtitutional li. 
berty was reared and cemented in blood. From 
this fulneſs of her ſtrength thoſe ſcions iſſued, which 
taking deep root in this fruitful ſoil, have reared 
their heads, and ſpread abroad their branches like 
the cedars of Lebanon. 

Wbhy fear we then to purſue through apparent 
evil real good? The war upon which we are to en- 
ter is negeſſary, and therefore juſt, Men whole 
only hope is in their arms, have a right to take them 
up. We fight to prevent our country, brought to 
ſuch beauty through the infinite toil and hazard of 
our forefathers and ourſelves, from becoming the 
prey of that more deſolating, cruel ſpoiler, than 
war, peſtilence, and famine,—abſolute rule, and 
lawlefs extortion | | 

Our ſufferings have been great; our endurance 
long :—Every effort of patience, complaint, and 
ſupplication, has been exhauſted, Let us there- 
fore conſult only how, we ſhall defend our libertics 
with dignity and ſucceſs, Our parent ſtate will 
then think us worthy of her, when ſhe ſecs, that 


together with her liberty, we inherit her rigid reſo- 


lution of maintaining it againſt all invaders. She 


Falls us her children; let us by the ſpiritedneſs of 
our 
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our behaviour, give her reaſon to pride herſelf in 
the relationſhip.” 

Such was the ſtile and method of arguing in uſe 
among the Americans at this time. It communica- 
ted itſelf from the higheſt to the loweſt claſſes 
among them. It was the language of Congreſs, and 
of every Provincial Meeting throughout the conti— 
nent: it was that of all private companies. Men 
ſeemed regardleſs of all other objects but thoſe which 
related to their preſent ſituation. The hiſtories of 
all fortunate oppoſitions to tyrannical power were 
now read, and ſtudied with uncommon aſſiduity. 
The revolutions that had eſtabliſhed popular liberty 
on the ruins of oppreſſion, were pointed out to 
public obſervation ; and the reſiſtance that brought 
them about, was held out for their imitation. All 
the parallel circumſtances that repreſented a ſimili- 
tude between themſelves and thoſe nations that had 
{ſtruggled for their freedom, were laid before them, 


particularly thoſe which the hiſtory of England af- 
forded. | 


\ 


It was chiefly upon the precedents they found in 
this, they built the propriety and lawfulneſs of their 
reſiſtance. It was, ſaid they, full of encouragements 
and authorities in their favour. The reigns of the 
Plantagenets, and of the Tudors, afforded a ſuffi- 
cient number. But without looking back fo far, 
the example of thoſe reſolute Engliſhmen who with- 
ſtood the defigns of Charles the Firſt, was, in their 
opinion, the moſt appoſite caſe to their own. 
It was at this time, ſaid they, the doctrine of 
oppoſition to unlawful power was beſt underſtood, 
and moſt properly exerted. Since that æra, it had 
been fully and explicitly eſtabliſhed, not only in 
meer theory, but in conſtant practice. The Eng- 
| liſh hiſtory from that period is a perpetual confirm- 

ation of the perſuaſion of the people of England, 
that government was inſtituted ſolely for the bene- 
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fit of the governed, and that all ideas of a different 
tendency, are inconſiſtent with the common-ſenſe 
and feelings of mankind. 
To this perſuaſion the Revolution was owing, 
and the ſettlement of the Crown in the Hanover 
line. Both theſe events were authoriſed by the de- 
termination of the people, to ſuffer no inconveni- 
ences from a compliance with the abſurd tenet, 
that an hereditary right ſubſiſted in the indivi- 
duals of particular families, to govern that com- 
munity, of which, from a concurrence of cauſes, 
they happened to become the principal members, 
But England was not the only country that afford. 
ed inſtances of the reſolution taken by the commu- 
nity, to endure no oppreſſion. Two illuſtrious 
ſtates in Europe owed their exiſtence and proſperity 
to the conduct now adopted by America. The in- 
habitants of Switzerland, and thoſe of the Seven 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, had preceded 
them in the ſame noble career. 'They too had been 
oppreſſed, and had by courage and perſeverance, 
not only reſiſted oppreſſion, but caſt off the yoke of 
the oppreſſor. . . 
The caſe of the laſt of theſe two nations bore 2 
remarkable ſimilitude to their own. They had ow 
endeavoured by peaceable means to obtain a redreſs 
of their many grievances. They had petitioned, 
they had remoſtrated ; they had pleaded their cauſe 
_ with coolneſs and moderation; they had uſed every 
argument, and every entreaty to prevail on their 
oppreſſors to deſiſt from ill uſage ; they even ſub- 
mitted to ſeverities, rather than be thought ſedi- 
tious, and patiently bowed their necks beneath a 
weight of calamities, that had almoſt cruſhed them, 
before they could bring themſelves to make a ſtand 
againſt their tyrants. | 
It was not until they were duly convinced, that 
patience only ſerved to harden the hearts of their 
bg : „ ä unfeeling 
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unfeeling rulers, and to encourage them to proceed 
in their deſpotic meaſures, that they took at laſt 
the reſolution to remain no longer in a ſtate of paſ- 
ſiveneſs and forbearance, which had occaſioned an 
accumulation of diftreſs upon them, and expoled 
them no leſs to contempt than to harſh treatment. 

Taught by repeated experience, that acquieſ— 
cence under injuries is always followed by their re- 
petition, they began by laying aide their obedience . 
to illegal decrees, and by drawing the ſword in de- 
fence of their juſt rights; {till . however profeſſing 
allegiance to their ſovereign, and willingnets to lay 
down their arms, on condition of being reinſtated 
in the privileges of which they had been deprived. 

But theſe offers were rejected with a haughtinels, 
that compelled them, much againſt their will to 
continue the reſiſtance they had begun. No mitt- 
gat ion of the tyranny they had endured was expect- 
ed, and the moſt dreadful menaces were thrown out 
againſt them: cruelty and inhumanity in the ex— 
treme, accompanied the hoſtilities that were exer— 
ciſed againſt them, and no hopes remained of any 
fincere reconciliation. In ſuch circumſtances, it 
would have been the height of imprudence to truſt 
men who had been guilty of ſuch enormitics, and 
had thereby forfeited all regard and confidence, and 
could be viewed in no other light than that of a 
bloody and barbarous enemy. 

Impelled by theſe motives, they determined at 
length to have recourſe to the laſt remedy of an ag- 
grieved and oppreſſed people, to caſt off the yoke 
that galled them, to take the management of their 
affairs into their own hands, and to declare them— 
lelves independent and free. . : 

They fulfilled their determination accordingly, 
and had no cauſe to repent it. They maintained 
their independence with a ſpirit and fortitude that 
laced all obſtacles ; they ſtruggled againſt a power 

TN. 8 incom- 
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incomparably ſuperior to their own, with a perſe. 
verance that rendered them proof againſt all hard. 
ſhips; and after a conteſt that aſtoniſhed the world 
by its duration, they came out of it at laſt completely 
victorious, and eſtabliſhed a commonwealth, which, 
tor the extent of territory it poſſeſſes, is the moſt 
populous, the moſt opulent, and the moſt powerful 
tate, that ever was recorded in hiſtory. 

Such were the repreſentations and arguments laid 
before the people of America, to encourage them 
to act with firmneſs and reſolution in the meaſures 
they had adopted. Though they were not invited 
in a direct manner to go the fame lengths the Dutch 
had done, yet they were ſo fully reminded of them, 

that it was eaſy to perceive at what the citation of 
them aimed at; and that by ſeaſoning their minds 
with reflections of this nature, they would be duly 
prepared for the execution of that great deſign, 
which was now agitating in the councils of their 
teaders. | 

In order further to animate them, the actual ſitu- 
ation of England, and the character of the Englith 

at the preſent day, was drawn with that height ot 
colouring which was moſt favourable to the views 
of America. England was deſcribed as deriving all 
its greatneſs and importance from its dominions in 
that continent. Its principal trade and opulence 
5 aroſe from that quarter. It had, during the laſt 
4 triumphant war, enabled Britain to overcome her 
| ancient and moſt formidable enemies. It had ſup- 
plied her military and marine with ſome of ber 
braveſt ſoldiers and ſtouteſt ſailors. America had, 
at that time, covered the Weſt Indian ocean with 
her trading veſſels and her privateers, and was be. 
come herſelf an object of terror to all the enemies 0! 
Great Britain. „„ | 
The baſe imputation of timidity and back- pre 
wardneſs in military affairs, had been thrown 0: 
mere} 
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merely to encourage the Engliſh commonalty to en- 
liſt in thoſe regiments that were intended to be em- 
ployed againſt them. Thoſe who knew the Ameri- 
cans, were amply convinced that in thoſe qualifi- 
cations that conſtitute a good ſoldier, they were by 
no means deficient, and were equal, if not ſuperior, 
to the Engliſh themſelves. —Of what was the bulk 
of the Engliſh army made up, but of the very re- 
fuſe of the nation? The laborious working indivi- 
duals knew their intereſt too well, to give up their 
liberty and a comfortable livelihood, for ſo ſlaviſh 

a profeſſion. FED | 

When trained and diſciplined in the tactics now 
moſt prevalent, ſtill their ſuperiority was a matter 
of great doubt. In the field of competition with 
America, Britain had objects of the moſt ſerious 
confideration to view. It was not barely the regu- 
Jarity with which a man went through the parade of 
exerciſe, that was now to be attended to. That ſci- 
ence, ſuch as it was, might be ſoon attained, But 
had thoſe individuals into whoſe hands England 
now truſted her arms, been brought up in thoſe ha- 
bits of hardineſs that fit a man for war ? Could they 
handle the pickaxe, the hatchet, and the ſpade, 
with the ſame readineſs as the Americans ? Theſe 
were implements with which every American ſol- 
dier was acquainted ; but to which few of the Bri- 
uſh ſoldiers were uſed; or if they once had been, 
had now forgotten it in the flothful life they led 
in England. In this reſpe& the Americans might 
be compared with the Hebrews of old, who, 
while employed in rebuilding the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem, after their return from the captivity of 
Babylon, were compelled to hold the trowel in 
the one hand, and the ſword in the other. In the 
lame manner the Americans were no leſs cloſely 
preſt; they were called from the plough and the 
tarrow, and obliged to run to their muſkets oy 
L the 
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the defence of their houſes, and poſſeſſions, and 
the preſervation of their perſons from the hands of 
the enemy. 8 05 

There was, however, one circumſtance which 
every American ought conſtantly and thankfully to 
bear in his mind. Without wearing a ſoldier's garb, 
they perfectly underſtood the uſe of a firelock. 
They had been taught it from their childhood; it 
was the paſtime and amuſement of all, as well as 
the occupation of many; and, from the rural life 
to which they were in general habituated, they were 
the moſt expert handlers of that principal inſtrument 


in war, of any people perhaps upon earth. 


But could as much be ſaid of the Engliſh ?—Al- 
lowing their native courage to equal that of any na- 
tion, was it not materially reſtrained by the diſuſe, 
or to ſpeak with more truth, by the prohibition of 


fire arms amongſt the lower claſſes, who ought, as 


the moſt numerous part of the community, to be 
beft practiſed in them. Here, again, the ſuperior 
freedom of an American appeared in a ſtriking light. 


While he ranged at large over his lands, without 


apprehending that a rude game-keeper ſhould wreſt 
the gun out of his hands, an Engliſh countryman 


durſt not be ſeen with ſueh an inſtrument even upon 


his own ground. Who would not imagine, chat 
with all the boaſted liberty of England, the gentry 
were particularly ſtudious to depreſs the ſpirit of 
the vulgar ? No law that ever was enacted by Par- 
liament, and ſubmitted to by a free people, was 
ever more effectually calculated to deſtroy the War- 
like diſpoſition of a nation, than that which in 
England is called the game a&. It ſhowed two 
things, that the upper clafſes are ſhamefully in- 
clined to tyrannize, and that the lower are much 
more eafily made to obey, than the world has been 
taught to believe, ne 1 
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It ſhowed, too, the difference between the Eng- 
Iſh commonalty at this day, and that of times patt. 
Their expertneſs in the military weapons then uſed 
was ſuch, that no people in Europe could equal 
them. Their archers, eſpecially, were the ſtrength 
of their armies, and the terror of their enemies. 
Their fame was ſo great, that in the treaties of al- 
liance with other Princes, they always carefully ſti- 
pulated for as large a number of Engliſh archers as 
they could poſſibly obtain. | 

The yeomanry of England had been, indeed, but 
was no more, its glory. They were now confound- 
ed in that croud of infignificant clamourers for li- 
berty and reformation of abuſes, which filled the 
land from one end to the other. It was aſſerting no 
untruth to ſay, that were the liberties of England 
to be invaded as thoſe of America had been, it was 
much to be doubted, whether the Engliſh yeo- 
manry would defend them with the ſame vigour 
as the yeomanry of America. It was undeniably 
much leſs qualified for ſuch a trial, by its general 
unſkilfulneſs in arms, and ſtill more by that want 


| of public ſpirit which was now becoming fo com- 
; mon a complaint amongſt all claſſes in England. 
Nor were the Engliſh commonalty ſuperior in bo- 
R dily ſtrength and appearance, or in aptneſs to learn 
the trade of war, to the natives of America. The 


activity and dexterity of theſe in all matters relating 
to warfare could not be exceeded, and excited the 
alſtoniſnment and admiration of all impartial men. 
No people that had ever been called forth to the 
feld ſo ſuddenly, had, in fo ſhort a ſpace of time, 
made a greater, if ſo great a proficiency. 

The uncommon excellence of the Britiſh troops 
n point of regularity and diſciplince, had been 
much infiſted on. But proofs in abundance, both 
from ancient and modern times, could be adduced, 
tut regular and diſciplined troops, as they were 
ö 4 vauntingly 
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vauntingly called, were not ſo invincible as preju- 
dice and imbecility of apprehenſion were fo ready to 
repreſent them. The Roman legions that fought 
and vanquiſhed Pyrrhus, were a bold and intrepid 
militia : yet he and Alexander were deemed by 
Hannibal, a competent- judge, the greateſt of al} 
commanders; and his army was compoſed of 
Greeks, at that time the moſt converſant of men 
in tactics, and all military knowledge. 
Who were they that faved Carthage when me- 
naced with deſtruction by an army of veterans con- 
ſiſting of ſeventy thouſand men, maſters of all the 
territory round that city, and who had reduced it 
to the moſt deplorable extremities? This veteran 
army was defeated and cut to pieces by its own em- 
bodied citizens, worn down with inceſſant toils, 
and brought almoſt to the brink of deſpair ; but in- 
 ſpired with that determination to ſtand their ground 
to the laſt, which true patriotiſm is more able to 
render eſficacious than any other motive. 
Among the Athenians, ſo famous for their va- 
lour and their martial ſkill, none but citizens were 
thought proper to be admitted into their military 
bodies; and yet what men could behave more 
bravely and expertly ? They were an over- match 
for all the other Grecian republics, and difputed the 
prize of warlike ſuperiority with the Lacedemonians 
themſelves, who were, in fact, a nation of meer 
foldiers and diſciplinarians ; whilſt they, on the 
contrary, were a mixture of all profeſſions—mer- 
chants, tradeſmen, mechanics, and artificers of all 
denominations. : 
In modern times precedents were no leſs nume- 
rous. One of the greateſt victories recorded in 
hiſtory, was obtained by the invincible bravery of | 
undiſciplined countrymen and citizens, fighting for 
their liberty againſt a powerful invader, at the head 


of the moſt regular army at Yhat time in 3 
| 5 je 
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Theſe victorious citizens were the Swiſs ; their in- 
vader was Charles the Bold, ſovereign of the Low 
Countries, the moſt opulent prince, and the moſt 
formidable warrior in his day. 

The Dutch afforded them examples of the ſame 
nature. The armies employed againſt them, were 
commanded by the greateſt Generals of the age, and 
were compoſed of men who had for years been uſed 
to arms and conqueſt : but their career was arreſted, 
to the ſurprize of all the world, by a people who 
had hitherto led a peaceable commercial lite, and 
who never would have thought of war, had they 
not been compelled into it for their own preſer- 
vations | | 

In the laſt century, Portugal had ſhown that 
meer diſcipline was not ſufficient to overcome cour- 
age and perſeverance. The troops ſent to reduce 
that kingdom after it had ſhaken off the Spaniſh 
yoke, were inferior to none in Europe; yet they 
could not ſubdue it, though chiefty defended by 
new raiſed militia. 1 5 | 

In the preſent century, three ſtriking, inſtances 
could be cited of the prodigious ſuperiority which. 
patriotic valour is able to confer over all mili- 
tary advantages. The firſt was the fiege of Barce- 
lona, ſuſtained with the moſt heroic ſpirit and con- 
ſtancy by its inhabitants only, againſt a large 
and regular army, under a celebrated General. 

The ſecond was, the revolution of Genoayduring 
the war before the laſt, when the people of that city, 
unaſſiſted by any troops, and led on barely by their 
natural courage and ſagacity, expelled the victori- 
ous army of the Auſtrians, freſh: from the defeat of 
powerful enemy, and elated with conqueſt, and 
» expectation of enjoying the plunder of this weal- 
ny city. „ 5 
The third was the brave defence of Corſica by 
us inhabitants, againſt the repeated attempts of 

more 
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more than one power to bring it under ſubjection. 
. Theſe intrepid iſlanders had only their own uncon- 
querable reſolution to oppoſe to the numerous bo- 
dies of regular ſoldiers by whom they were conti- 
hually aſſailed: they as conſtantly repulſed them; 
and the misfortynes of that valiant people were due 
much more to ieee for accidents, and to trea- 
chery, than to the bravery and ſkill of their enemies. 

The chiefs and officers of the enemy were coura- 
geous and expert; but thoſe of the Americans were 
not deficient either in ſpirit or knowledge : they 
had hitherto maintained their ground with honour ; 
and the chances of war were ſo manifold, that pa- 
tience and fortitude often proved inſurmountable, 
even by the greateſt generals. Theſe two qualifi 
cations were in ſome meaſure characteriſtical among 
the people of America, and would alone enable them 
to withſtand the vigour and activity peculiar to the 
Britiſh nation. Though they might not be able to 
conquer them in the field, they ſhould weary them 
out by perſeverance, and by improving thoſe op- 
portunities which it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
fortune would ſometimes throw in their way. 

Such were the reaſonings and arguments employed 
to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the ſpirit of oppoſition 
and refiſtance in America. Without inquiring how 
far, they were appoſite and well-founded, they pro- 
duced the effects propoſed, and prepared the minds 
and expectations of men for the events that were to 
follow. | 
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